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CHACTER 1. 

It is difficult to discover wluat are the exact sources 
liom which spring tlic tlirilliiig feelings of joy and 
satisfaction with which we look back to the days of 
our early youth, and to the scenes in which our iuliincy 
w as passed. It matters not, or at least very little, what 
.arc the pleasures which we Rave enjoyed in after years, 
w h.at .are the delights that surround us, what are the 
blessings which Heaven has cast upon our lot. , When¬ 
ever the mind, either as a voluntary act, or^from acci¬ 
dental associations, recalls, by the aid of memory, the 
period of childhood and the things which surround it, 
there comes over us a ghaddening sensation of pure and 
simple joys which we never taste again at any time of 
life. It must be, at least in part, that the delights of 
those days were framed in innocence and ignorance of 
evil: and that He who declared that of such as little 
eliildrcn consisted the kingdom of Heaven, has allotted 
to the babes of this world, in the brightness of their 
innocence, joys similar to those of the w'otld beyond, 
joys that never cloy, and that leave no regret. What 
though some mortal tears will mix with those delights, 
what though the flesh must suffer, and the evil one will 
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tempt; yet the allotted pleasures have a zest which not 
even no,telty alone could give, and an imperishable 
purity in their nature which makes their remembrance 
awepter than the fruition of other joys, and speaks their 
origin from Heaven. 

I love to dwell upon such memories, and to find like¬ 
nesses for them in the course, the aspect, and the pro¬ 
ductions of the earth itself. I see the same sweetness 
and the same simplicity pervading the youth of all 
natvire, and find in the dim violet, the youngest child 
of Spring, an image of those early joys—pure, soft, 
and calm, and full of an odour that acts upon the sense 
more than that of any other flower. 

Thus it is, I suppose, and for these causes, that in 
looking back upon the days of my youth—though those 
days were not as happy juid as bright as they are to 
many people—I feel a seeret satisfaction, which 1 knew 
not at the time. Yet those hours, indeed, as one who 
gives a diamond to a child, bestowed upon me a gift, the 
VJilue of whi(!h I knew not till many a year had passed 
away. 

My first recollections refer to the period when I was 
about seven or eight years old, and to a sweet spot in 
the far south of France, called BlancTord, not far from 
the great city of Bordeaux. The chateau in which I 
dwelt had belonged for ages to my ancestors; and the 
little room in one of the turrets which was assigned to 
me, looked towards tlie setting sun, over manifold beau¬ 
tiful green slopes and wooded banks, with now and then 
a broken bit of yellow ground, that harmonised beau¬ 
tifully and richly with the warm tints of the spring and 
the autumn, and broke not less pleasantly the thick 
green of the mid year. Upon these banks and trees and 
slopes the sunshine seemed to dwell with peculiar fond¬ 
ness, and thither came the bright and smiling showers 
of spring and the rich vision-like light and shades of 
autumn. Gay hawking-parties, and many a splendid 
cavalcade from the wealthy an3 important town in the 
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neighbourhood, diversified the scenery during the bright 
part of the year, and towards the vrinter time the beasts 
of the forest and the field used to change their more 
distant dwelling for the neighbouring woods, and afford 
sport and diversion to the inhabitants of the castle. 

As I have said, that chateau had been for centuries the 
abode of my ancestors, ever since the arm of Du Guesclin 
and the wisdom of Charles had expelled the English 
from the shores of France; but still that chateau was not 
mine, nor ever likely to be mine, for I was at that time 
a poor dependent upon the bounty of others; without 
wealth, rank, station, or fortune of any kind, to give 
hope to my heart or energy to my clTorts. 

The lord of that castle, my father’s first cousin, had 
taken me out of compassion for his relation, a poor sol¬ 
dier of fortune, who manned thoughtlessly and died 
young; and as he—^himself a lover of pleasure, and even 
of li(!ence—atthe time he took me into his house, thought 
only of maiTiagc as a remote evil, he treated me at first 
with so much kindness that the foolish persons who 
surrounded us imagined that a time might come when I 
should be his heir. Nothing, indeed, was further from 
his thoughts: he had always determined, and still held 
the resolution of wedding rdtimately, in the hope of 
seeing his j)ossessions descend to children of his own. 
The accomplishment of tliis pmpose was hastened by 
accidental circumstances, which placed it in his power to 
marry a beautiful and wealthy bride, whom he brought 
home to the chfiteau in great pomp, and the festivities 
which followed her arrival are among the first events 
Avhich I distinctly remember. 

Surrounded by friends, and with scarcely a wish un- 
gratified, my cousin might well consider himself a rich 
and happy man in the possession of one so fair as she 
was. But beauty was not the only quality which she 
brought to make him happy; nor riches the only dowry 
that w as settled upon her head. Never did I see any 
one who combined more graces of person with more fine 
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qualities of the heart, never any one who more merited 
the love of every one that approached her. 

It was evident that she had heai^of me before she 
came, and she greeted me with a warm and kindly smile, 
which went direct to my heart. She gazed upon me at 
the same time with a look of deep interest and scruti¬ 
nizing inquiry, as if she thought to read my character in 
my face, or to divine what were the feelings with which 
T met her. Heaven knows that I had no feelings but 
those of sincere joy; 1 entertained not the slightest idea 
that her coming could have any evil effect upon my fate, 
that it would in the least change my destiny or afiiict 
my happiness. I was utterly ignorant of such things at 
that period; the joy that was around me found a ready 
echo in a heart naturally joyous, and 1 laughed and 
danced and sung with the rest, more unthinking of the 
morrow than the bird upon the wing. 

If the liiir lady of Blancford gazed at me when first 
she came, my cousin’s eyes rested upon me many a 
time when he saw me so gay and happy. I know not 
what it was, but it seemed as if my happiness displeased 
him. 

1 have since learned to know that in the human heart 
there is often a great diflerence between remorse and 
repentance; and that when we have done a fellotv- 
creature wrong, when we have pained, injured, ag¬ 
grieved—ay, even when we only entertain the pui-pose 
of doing so—we hate that being on account of the very 
acts for which we should hate ourselves. 

I do not mean to say that my cousin had injured me 
by his marriage; for surely he had every right to wed 
where and when he thought fit; but I am inclined to 
believe, from facts which I heard afterw'ards, that the 
first germ of harsh and nnkind feeling towards me was 
produced by a conviction that he had treated me with 
greater kindness and distinction than he afterwards 
intended to keep up, and that it was his duty to make a 
provision for me against which his inclination struggled. 
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There were other matters, of which I may have to 
speak hereafter, which increased and perpetuated such 
feelings. He c^ld not but recollect, however, that 
before the deatlff)f my father he had been liberal of 
promises and generous in w'ords. He had said thathc 
would breed me up for a soldier, and thathc would take 
care 1 should have the means of advancing myself; and 
now, perhaps, his intentions were changed. If they 
were not then, they certainly became so after a short 
time. 

My cousin was at that period a gaj' and gallant man, 
of about five or six and thirty years of age, handsome 
in appearance, specious in manners and words, with no 
traces of profligate life in his language or appearance, 
Jind very well fitted to gain and keep the love of any 
young heart not thorough.ly versed in the ways of man¬ 
kind. Although his marriage, as most marriages are, 
had been arranged entirely by the relations of the lady, 
without any reference to her wishes; yet there is no 
doubt that she married him with a heart free from other 
attachments, and even prepossessed in his favour. 

From such feelings, of course, affection readily sprang 
up ; and, had he merited it, love, deep, devoted, heart¬ 
felt, unchanging love would indubitably have followed. 
But, alas! he did not deserve it, he took not the means 
to obtain it; and though the attachment remained, that 
attachment was mingled w ith sadness, and perhaps with 
bitterness; and grave melancholy trod fast upon the 
steps of feasting and merriment. 

For my own part, I was of a cheerful and happy 
disposition, a little fanciful, perhaps, and somewhat 
wild, occasionally fond of solitary wandering and deep 
thought, but at other periods light and gay as a butter¬ 
fly. Thus, then, I felt not—scarcely perceived, indeed— 
that the demeanour of the general servants and retainers 
of my cousin’s house was at all changed towards me, 
although it was changed from the very first day of his 
marriage. But had it been changed ten tinres as much, 
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had they treated nac with neglect, or scorn, or contempt¬ 
ible malice, the pain would have been more than com¬ 
pensated by the love and tenderness of that sweet lady 
w'hom he wedded, and by the constaiB care she showed 
me. 

She first it was who recollected that, born of noble 
race, and connected with many of the great and proud 
in the land, it was needful that I should have the common 
education and accomplishments of the day; and she 
argued, that, if I were poor and penniless, as her hus¬ 
band said, and required to make a name and fortune for 
myself, it was but the more necessary that, by the cultiva¬ 
tion of ray mind, even in an extraordinary degree, I should 
be provided with the means of accomplishing the more 
difficult task that was allotted to me. 

My strength of body, and an eager, .active sjiirit, had 
already rendered me familiar with manly exercises in a 
far greater degree than most youths of my age could 
boast of; but my mind was totally uncultivated. I could 
ride wild horses that many a man could not manage; I 
could fence as well us my strength allowed me; and my 
aim with the arquebus was true and firm; 1 know not the 
time when I could not swim, and my cousin’s pages, 
though considerably older than myself, were unable to 
compete with me in leaping or pitching the bar; but I 
could neither write nor read, and knew nothing of books 
or of the world, but by occasional w'ords which I had 
heard spoken, and treasured up in my memory. 

No sooner did my cousin’s wife find that this was the 
case, than she herself became my instructress; and, oh, 
how kindly did she teach me, day after day, with un¬ 
wearied patience, her fingers playing with the curls of 
my hair, and her eyes often bent thoughtfully upon me, 
as if she were calculating, with some melancholy, my 
future destiny—and her own. 

Perhaps 1 was stupid, perhaps 1 was by nature inat¬ 
tentive; but the love, the deep love, that I felt towards 
her made me exert every energy of my mind to give her 
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pleasure and to make her task easy; and though the 
undertaking must have been dull, and my progress slow 
at first, yet she always seemed well satisfied, and lured 
me on with words of bright encouragement. 

A time soon came, however, when her instructions 
became somewhat painful, apparently; there was d 
languor in her eyes and in her tone which seemed to me 
strange; and, without being told to do so, I spoke in a 
lower tone of voice, I paid more attention to everything 
she said, I avoided all that could disturb or trouble her. 
It seemed to me that she was ill, and nature taught me 
to spare her all exertion. 

At length, one day, she said to me, “ I must give 
over teaching you for a time, Henri, but good Monsieur 
la Tour will take the task till lean follow it again;” 
and she put me under the charge of the minister of our 
little village, or rather, indeed, I may call him the chap¬ 
lain of the chateau. He was a good man as ever lived, 
who h.ad always shown himself fond of me, and who 
now followed up with zeal and kindness, that w'hich she 
had so kindly and generously begun. 

The whole family, and every one in the immediate 
neighbourhood, were, as is well known, of the reformed 
religion, and my cousin, the Baron de Blancford, was at 
that time absent with the protestant array. Shortly 
after, however, he returned; sent for, I believe, to be 
present at the birth of his first child, and great anxiety 
manifested itself in the household for several days. 
Fears were entertained for the safety of the lady ; but 
at length I heard that the Baroness had given birth to 
a child, and that she herself was proceeding favourably. 
With my heart full of joy and satisfaction, I ran to con¬ 
gratulate my cousin, thinking that there could be nothing 
but similar feelings in his own heart. He pushed me 
angrily away from him, however, e.\claiming, “You fool, 
it is only a girl.” 

Not understanding what he meant, or comprehending 
in the slightest degree why the birth of a girl should 
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give Mm less satisfaction than if a son had been born, 

J ran to the rooms of Monsieur la Tour and told him 
what had happened; and then it was lor the first time 
that I was made to understand how great was the dif¬ 
ference made by the customs of the world, between two 
classes of beings naturally equal. A vague idea, too, 
of my own circumstances was also communicated to 
my mind; and from that time, the change w'hich had 
taken place, and which daily increased in the deport¬ 
ment of my cousin’s servants towards me, was marked, 
understood, and felt painfully. 

Two days after the birth of his daughter, the Baron 
again left the chateau; but he remained long enough 
to make me feel most bitterly that 1 was no longer the 
boy whom he had sported with and loved in former 
years. 

The lady soon recovered, and resumed her care of we 
without a change. She loved to have mo with her; she 
loved to see me play with her infant; and, as month 
after month proceeded, the child’s affection for me grow 
strong, and more strong, till there was none but her 
mother that she loved so well. 

About a year and a-half afterwards a son was born, 
and then another; and from the birth of the first I 
found that 1 was no longer an object of consideration 
to any one, except to the good clergyman, whoso affec¬ 
tion towards me seemed to increase as that of the 
others diminished, and to the sweet lady, who never for 
a moment, in her love and care for others, forgot her 
love and care for me. 

A change had come over the whole household of my 
cousin, however. The lover had long been forgotten 
in the husband; the husband had now' been forgotten 
in the man of pleasure. Whenever any short cessation 
of hostilities permitted Mm to visit the capital, it was 
in Psnris that the Lord of Blancford’s time W'as w'holly 
spent; and at other periods his days were generally- 
passed in the pleasures of other great towns, afar from- 
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the family which required his care and direction, and 
from the wife whose love he had cast away. 

On her part she showed not the slightest inclination 
to depart from his expressed wish that she would re ¬ 
main at the chateau of Blancford. She loved not great 
cities; she sought not to indemnify herself for her hus¬ 
band’s neglect, by following the same evil course in 
which he led the way; she enjoyed fully and entirely 
the pleasures of rural life, and found in the duties of a 
mother the greatest consolation and delight. Once in 
the course of the month, perhaps, she visited Bordeaux 
with the state becoming her rank and station, called 
upon some of the chief ladies of the city, and returned 
home after having remained there but a few hours. 
Very frequently on these occasions I accompanied her, 
and the kindness with which she mentioned me to all 
who w'erc really good and estimable, seemed to bcspc.ak 
for me their future protection and regard, although she 
never even hinted at such an object. 

1 was her companion almost always in her walks, 
too, and from her conversation I daily gained informa¬ 
tion upon subjects with which otherwise, most pro¬ 
bably, I should never have been acquainted; for she 
took a delight in forming and eidarging my mind; and 
W'hile she endeavoured to instil principles, even more 
than knowledge, she illustrated for me the lessons she 
gave by facts and examples, which often drew' her on 
to further explanations, and which certainly remained 
in my memory, storing it with much that was curious, 
interesting, and beautiful. 

Indeed, there was scarcely a circumstance which ever 
happened to me in after life, which did not cause me to 
recollect something valuable in her instruction; some¬ 
thing which might teach me to know the right from the 
wrong, to choose the good from the had, or to return 
from the evil, when I had been led into wrong, by the 
shortest and most expeditious way. 

In short, though she often fell into fits of musing. 
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■w hen w'e were out together, she seldom lost an oppor¬ 
tunity of giving my mind improvement. If I fixed upon 
a wild flower, she told me its nature and its qualities ; 
if I watched a passing cloud, she explained to me how- 
sweet and beneficial to the earth's surface are the light 
vapours that float gently over it, descending in light 
rain to render everything fertile and productive; and 
she would teach me, as well as she could, what were 
the beneficial effects produced by the winds and storms, 
which seemed to my imagination only destructive— 
pointing still to the all-powerful hand of Providence 
shaping the events of this world with never-erring 
wisdom, directing all with never-failing might. 

From her conversation, from her train of thought, 
my mind took the peculiar turn which it ever after re¬ 
tained; and even to the present day—after scenes of 
peril and danger, and activity; after having gained by 
sad experience knowledge of the world, and become 
hackneyed and keen in the ctmning of the earth—many 
of the words that she spoke to me, many of the coun¬ 
sels that she gave, come back upon my ear in all the 
fresh sweetness of the tones in which they were origi¬ 
nally spoken; and I feel myself better, happier, more 
contented, when I thus dwell with her for a moment in 
the wide tracts of memory, than I do when fulfilluig 
any of the ordinary duties of my state and station. 

What the lady herself could not do to improve my 
mind the good priest did: ho applied himself to teach 
me sciences, to read other languages than my own, 
both dead and living; to argue by rule, to -B'ritc my 
native tongue with accuracy, to calculate arithmetically, 
and to do all, in short, that he himself could do, which 
was more, perhaps, than ray after-fate required. 

It was some years, of course, ere I gained much faci¬ 
lity in anything; but ere four years had passed after 
my cousin’s marriage, I had become quite a different 
being. The formidable obstacles that await us at the 
entrance of every science had given way; and during 
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the following year, which was the fourteenth of my age, 
I made greater progress than I had done in any other. 
I had now acquired a taste for the poetry whicli has 
descended to us from other days; and from that high 
and ennobling source I drank long, deep draughts of 
pure and unminglcd delight. I found, too, that there 
were works of infinite value, full of fancy and of wit, 
full of instniction and amusement, in other languages 
besides either French, or Greek, or Latin; and, almost 
unaided, for my good preceptor know little of that 
tongue himself, I made myself a tolerable master of the 
Italian language, and felt like one who had suddenly 
discovered a treasure, when the old works of Dante 
and Boccaccio, and the newer poems of Tasso, fell into 
my hands. 

Nevertheless, I did not in any degree neglect the 
usual exercises of which I had formerly been fond. 
There were always a number of old military retainers 
about the house, who were willing and eager to teach 
me everything that could be taught in the profession to 
which they had devoted themselves. I did not, it is 
true, follow any study with great regularity, but I fol¬ 
lowed all and each with eagerness, zeal, and devotion. 

When the Baroness could give me any of her time, 
she was always the first I sought, and next to her the 
good minister. La Tour. But he had many duties to 
perform, and during the part of the day when I could 
find neither of those friends, I followed with eagerness 
every sport of the field that was going on. Every 
instruction I could get in military exercises I sought 
continually, and listened with deep and profound atten¬ 
tion both to all that the old oflScers or soldiers could 
tell me of discipline and of tactics, and to their tales of 
terrible sieges, well-fought fields, and marvellous escapes. 
I was one of the best of auditors, and, flattered by the 
attention that I paid them, they were always willing to 
amuse or to instruct me. The court-yard of the castle 
became the mimic field of battle: the walls, the cisterns, 
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the stable, were the fortifications of a besieged city; and 
everything that was at hand was pressed into our ser¬ 
vice, either as the animate or inanimate materials of wai-. 
All the talcs they told were delightful to me, but more 
especially so were those in which my father’s name was 
introduced, and in which I always heard deep regrets 
expressed for his early death, and praises of the prowess 
and shill which he had displayed as a soldier and a com¬ 
mander. 

In the mean while the greater part of the servants 
and retainers of the household treated me merely as 
the poor dependent: the little services I required were 
neglected; any direction that I gave was heard in 
silence, or replied to with contemptuous lightness; and, 
in order to keep myself from the irritation of petty mso- 
Icnce, I was obliged to avoid all communication, as far 
as possible, with the domestics of the chateau. 

In the presence of their mistress, indeed, the servants 
dared not behave in such a manner, and when her eye 
was on them they showed me every sort of reverence 
and respect; once, also, I remember her rebuking one 
of the grooms for neglecting my horse, speaking to him 
ill a manner so severe as to work a jierraancnt (diange in 
his conduct, and in some degree to alfcctliis companions. 

These slight inconveniences, however, did not in the 
least depress my spirit or keep down niy gaiety. Youth’s 
buoyant and happy blood beat in every limb, my heart 
was light, my cheerfulness unchecked; and, though I 
learned when any one neglected me to punish by a cut¬ 
ting word, yet it was always done with light and hapjiy 
gaiety, and forgotten almost as soon as it was spoken, 
at least by myself. 

Thus years rolled on, and during the frequent and long- 
continued absence of my cousin, his children learned to 
love me with a strong affection; and taking a model 
from the domestic circle of a neighbouring family, my 
imagination pictured for me a future fate, like that of 
a person whom I frequently beheld situated in very 
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similar circumstances. He was at this time a man well 
advanced in life, and, like me, the cousin of the lord of 
the castle; but he had gained considerable renown in 
arms. The father of the family, who was now withheld 
from active service by the effects of severe wounds, 
conlidcd to him the leading of his retainers, the children 
clung to him with reverence and affection, and the two 
eldest were, even at that very time, trying their first 
arms under the sword of their veteran cousin. He pos¬ 
sessed no property, ho sought none; but he lived with 
people who reverenced and loved him; he had his own 
honoured seat by the hall fire, his tales were listened to 
and sought for with delight by all, and his counsel or 
assistance was asked by the father, when any matter of 
real danger or difficulty arose, by the elder sons in the 
mysteries of the chase or the mew, and by the younger 
children in any of the small sorrows or difficulties which 
were to them as important as wars or sieges. 

I fancied myself, I say, like him: winning renown in 
arras, gaining a station by my own deeds, and seeing 
the young beings that I loved so tenderly as babes, 
grow up round me as round an elder brother. 

But oh, how vainly, how youthfully did 1 calculate! 
My cousin, when he returned to the castle after any of 
his long absences, had now become harsh and stern. 
■Me he treated with utter neglect and coldness j he saw 
me dine at his table without addressing a word to me ; 
he met me w ithout any kind gratulation; he hoard mo 
wish him joy of his return with scarcely an answering 
word. When he looked at me, it w'as coldly; and I 
could not but feel that I was a burthen to him. 

When I was about fifteen years of age, he one morning 
took the pains to ask what progress 1 had made in my 
studies. The question was addressed to Monsieur La 
Tour, but in my presence. The clergyman replied with 
high praise, higher, I believe, than I deserved; and the 
Baron’s reply was, “ Don’t you think you can contrive 
to make a priest of him. La Tour ?” 
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My blood boiled, I confess; but my cousin tumec 
away without waiting for any reply, having satisfied 
himself that, by the question he had asked and the sug¬ 
gestion he had made, he quite fulfilled his duty towards 
me, at least for the time. 

I thought, however, of the days when I had sat upon 
his knee, and when he had said that he would make a 
little hero of me; that I should be a Bayard or a Du 
Guesclin. 

He was absent after that visit for more than two 
years; and there were tales reached the chftteau of 
some fair dame in the capital w'ho withheld the Baron 
from his wife, his children, and his duties, and kept him 
in bonds stronger than the green withies of Delilah. 

The health of the Baroness had for some time been 
declining; she had now been married ten years ; and of 
that period she had known a few months, perhaps, of 
visionary happiness, two or three years of calm unmur¬ 
muring tranquillity, and six or seven of anguish and sor¬ 
row. Her little girl, Louise, was now nine years of 
age, the image of her mother in everything,—features, 
complexion, disposition ; there W'as the difference of 
course between the woman .and the child, but still there 
was the same small taper hand, the same beautiful foot, 
the same brilliant complexion, the same elcar, open fore¬ 
head, the same thoughtful but ingenuous smile. She 
was with her mother constantly or with me, and it was 
she who even at that age first discovered the progress 
of illness in the being she best loved, and pointed out 
to me the Hushed cheek, the bright and glittering eye, 
the pale lips, and the features daily becoming sharp. 

“ Do you not think, Henri,” she said to me, one day, 
“that Mamma looks ill?” And then she went on to 
say in what particular it appeared to her that it was so, 
showing that she had watched her mother’s countenance 
in a way most strange for a child of her age. 

When my attention was thus called to the subject, I 
remarked the change also; and I and Louise used to 
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watch with care and anxiety the progress of disease. 
We neither of us knew, we neither of us fully compre¬ 
hended, to what it all tended. It was not exactly fear 
that we entertained, hut it was grief; we grieved to see 
her suffer, we grieved to sec the languor and weakness 
that crept over her frame. 

.4t length the Uaron returned; but his return con¬ 
tributed very little to the restoration of his wife’s health. 
I Ic brought with him many gay and riotous companions; 
the castle was filled with revelry and merriment; he was 
absent at the chase or in the city, during the greater 
part of each day, and the night went dow'n in songs, and 
mirth, and drinking. He soon wont away again to the 
capital; and his wife continued withering slowly, like a 
flower whose day of brightness is over. 

Such was the course of events for some years, till I 
reached the age of twenty; when the health of the 
Baroness so completely and rapidly gave way, that 
messengers were sent off in all haste, to call her husband 
to the side of her death-bed. He came; and though he 
came unwillingly, yet he was evidently pained and 
struck at the sight of the ruin and decay which he now 
beheld. He was gloomy and sorrowful; and it might 
be some consolation to his dying wife to find, that when 
all was irrevocable, and neither tears nor regrets could 
recall the past, he mourned for the approaching loss of 
one whose worth he had not sufficiently estimated; and 
experienced feehngs of affection towards her, which he 
h.ad not known till it was too late. 

The Lady of Blancford died, and the grief of all, good 
.and bad alike, followed her to the grave; for there was 
a sweetness, and a gentleness, and a kindness in her 
nature, which touched the heart even of the selfish and 
the vicious; and made them mourn for her, as soon as 
her virtues were no longer a living reproach to their 
errors. 

At the time of her death, her daughter and eldest 
child was little more than twelve years old, the two 

B 
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boys somewhat younger than eleven and ten; and well 
might the father, when he looked round upon their 
young faces, feel that his hearth was left desolate; well 
might he regret, in bitterness of heart, that he had not 
suificiontly valued the blessing he had possessed. 

. That he felt such sensations I am perfectly sure, but 
he felt them with a degree of sullcnness as well as 
sorrow. Conscienee lashed him; but he bore its chas¬ 
tisement with obdurate pride, and murmured not at the 
smart. 

I did not see him for several days after the funeral of 
his wife; and, indeed, since his return he had taken 
scarcely any notice of me, seeming not even to see me. 
But soon after, I saw his eyes fix upon me, from time to 
time, with a dull and frowning aspect; and to bear such 
cold unkindness had by this time become a burthen to 
me, w’hich I was resolved to cast off. The one whom of 
all others 1 had loved best from my early days, was now' 
gone; and though I loved all her children, and especially 
Louise, who now clung to me as her only prop and stay 
in her overpowering grief for her mother, yet I felt that 
I could noL endure any longer the proud coldness of 
my cousin, since the tie between him and me, which 
his wife’s care and tenderness had afforded, w'as broken 
for ever. 

“ I have at least ray father’s sword,” I thought; “ with 
that he gained his living, andjwitli it will I gain mine.” 

But there was much to be thought of, there was much 
to be done. “What course,” I asked myself, “ shall I 
choose?—what plans shall I pursue?” And much I 
meditated even these matters, but meditated always 
alone; for there was none whom I could consult, none 
in whom I could confide. To Monsieur la Tour, who 
loved me as his own son, I W'ould not speak of the 
matter at all, for I knew that he would oppose my 
going; and my cousin himself, of course, I did not 
choose to consult; for the proud air of contempt with 
which he had long treated me, made me feel that his 
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advice would not be such as I could follow without 
pain; and any assistance that he offered, could only be 
an indignity to receive. I was utterly ignorant of the 
world, and of the world’s ways; and though, pcrh.ips, 
I was not deficient in natural acuteness, yet life was to 
me an unknown country, full of thick woods and tan¬ 
gled paths; without a map to show me the road, or a 
guide to direct my footsteps aright. 

Although it was now the winter time, and the sere 
leaves had fallen from the trees, leaving the woods thin 
and naked, yet it was in the forest which came near to 
the chateau that I loved to take my way, and dream of 
my future projects. 

An event, however, occurred one day, which deranged 
all these plans for the time, and suspended their execu¬ 
tion for more than two years. I had gone out as usual 
on foot, and wandered a considerable way into the wood, 
when, suddenly, as I was walking up and down, gazing 
upon the icy bondage of the stream, and the feathery 
frost upon the rushes and other water-plants, I heard 
what seemed a loud, but distant cry of distress. 

It struck me instantly that the voice was a familiar 
one; and crossing the stream, I rushed on like light¬ 
ning, to the spot whence it seemed to proceed. There 
I found the eldest of my cousin’s sons, Charles, a noble 
and high-spirited, but somewhat weakly boy, thrown 
down upon the ground by an immense wolf, whose 
fangs wore fixed in his shoulder. The animal, it seems, 
had sprung at his throat, and knocked him down by the 
force of its attack; but even in falling, the boy, with 
noble presence of mind, had struck the animal with his 
dagger, and prevented it from taking the fatal grasp 
which it sought, and which certainly would have termi¬ 
nated his existence before I arrived. 

A loud shout which I gave as I came up, to scare 
the beast as fast as possible from his prey, made the 
wolf instantly turn upon me with its peculiar, fierce, 
low howl. I had been accustomed, however, to hunt 
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such beasts in those woods for many years ; and as he 
rushed upon me, I struck him a -violent blow with 
my sword across the eyes, which almost blinded him, 
and dashed him down to my feet at once. But, mad 
■with hunf^er and pain, the beast, even in fallins?, seized 
my leg in his fangs, and never let go his hold till he 
was quite dead. I killed and threw' him off ns quickly 
as possiI)le; and then, running to my young cousin, 
carried him home to the castle without the pause of a 
moment, although the wound I had received in my leg 
was extremely painful, and the blood marked my truck 
all the way to the gates. 

Tire boy was but little hurt, and from his wound no 
serious consequence arose; mine also was of little import¬ 
ance, though itleft me laraefor several weeks. My cousin, 
however, on the following morning, thought fit to thank 
me for the service 1 had rendered his son; and at the 
same time he presented me with some trinkets and 
jew'els, which he said his wife had requested might be 
given to me, as remembrances of her. Tlicre was much 
coldness and constraint in his manner while he spoke; 
and the purpose which I had entertained for some time 
now broke forth. 

“ My lord,” I said, “ I thank you for these things, 
which I shall always keep and value liighly in memory 
of one from whom I have never received anything but 
benefits and kindness.” 

The Baron was turning away, but I added, “ Stay, 
my lord; I have yet more to say. It is not often that 
I trouble you with words, and now shall not make them 
very lengthy.” 

The Baron turned round towards mo with evident' 
suiqjrise at my tone and manner, and with some stern¬ 
ness, but without the slightest touch of scorn, demand¬ 
ing, “ 'What is it you wish to say ?” 

“ Merely thi.s, sir,” I replied; “ 1 have been somewhat 
too long a burthen to you. I am now more than twenty 
years of age, and ought probably to have done before 
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what I intend to do now; namely, seek my own for¬ 
tunes, and endeavour to provide for my own necessities 
without remaining dependent upon any one. I am 
perfectly competent, I believe, in every respect, to gain 
juy bread as my father did his. I ask nothing of you 
in any shape ; and only now seek to inform you that I 
will leave the chateau to-morrow, W'ith many thanks 
for the shelter and bread you have afforded me.” 

1 never in my life beheld the countenance of my cousin 
express so much surprise. I saw him waver for a mo¬ 
ment, as if he were going to turn and leave me with 
contempt; but the grief he had lately suffered, the chas¬ 
tening sight of death, and the service which I had ren¬ 
dered to his son, gave to a bettor spirit than that which 
usually actuated him the predominance for a moment; 
and turning round, with a look both mournful and re¬ 
proachful, ho said,— 

“ No, Henri, no! do not leave the poor children now. 
If not for my sake, for their mother’s memory stay with 
them still for a while. La Tour will also be with you 
and with them. But he is growing aged, his health is 
feeble, his life insecure: my own life, God knows when 
it may end; and while I am obliged to be absent, and 
before 1 have determined w'hat to do with them, I would 
fain have some kindred blood near. On my return from 
Paris, which will not be very long, you shall be free to 
do as you please; and 1 will promote your views to the 
utmost of my power.” 

He spoke with a tone of command which I might 
have been inclined to resist, had there not been mingled 
with it a certain degree of confidence and kindness, the 
v.alue of which was certainly enhanced not a little by its 
rarity. I made no reply: indeed I had not time; for 
taking it for granted that I acquiesced, he quitted me 
immediately. 

A long conversation ensued between him and Mon¬ 
sieur La Tour, in which he arranged everything regard¬ 
ing the maintenance of his family diunj\g his absence, 
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and the proper regulation of the chateau. A portion of 
the rents were ordered to be paid to the pastor for the 
expenses of the house; and the worthy man promised 
never to quit the family for more than one day. Wy 
cousin spoke of me, too, I found; and, according to 
Monsieur La Tour’s representation, spoke with some 
kindness. I .am inclined to believe, however, that the 
minister’s representations were the cause of his acting 
towards me ere he quitted the chateau, I may say more 
wisely, as well as more kindly, than he had previously 
done. 

The regulation of all expenses was confided to the 
clergyman; he received and ho paid for everything. 
But a portion, though a small one, of the sura allowed, 
was ordered to be given into ray hands, to be employed 
for my own purposes, and for any military repairs or 
arrangements that I might think required in the castle. 
Two servants, at my choice, were to be considered as my 
own special attendants; and the Baron himself di.s- 
tinctly announced to the retainers assembled in the pub¬ 
lic hiill, that, in case of peril or attack, from the tide of 
war rolling in that direction, the supreme command of 
all things M'as to rest with me during his absence. 

No sooner had these arrangements been made, than 
he himself set out again for Paris, promising to return 
at the end of six months, and leaving an old and faithful 
attendant of his dead wife as in some sort the governess 
of his daughter. 

The affection which the Baroness had always enter¬ 
tained towards me, had communicated itself to the good 
old servant I have mentioned, Donine le Mery; and she 
declared, after the Baron was gone, that the greatest 
consolations she could receive after the death of her 
mistress, w'ere first, the promise of her Lord that she 
should remain ever with Mademoiselle Louise, and next 
to see me have the command of the castle. Whatever 
she sought whatever she wished for, the good soubrette 
came to me to seek it; and if Louise herself had been 
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inclined to cling to me with all a sister’s affection before 
her mother’s death, she was now ten times move dis¬ 
posed to do so, when she had no other companion to 
whom she could pour forth undisguised all her feelings 
and all her thoughts. Her brothers, younger than her¬ 
self in age, were still younger in mind; and her good 
attendant, though the best of all creatures, was too far 
below her in education to permit of any interchange of 
thought between them. 

To me, therefore, the poor girl turned with the full 
confidence of childhood and unbounded affection. I was 
the companion of her ivalks, and of her rides, and ofher 
solitary hours. 1 remembered her as an infant, I had 
seen her grow up day by day under my eyes; time 
seemed to make no difference; she was still a mere child 
in my sight. I looked upon her as a dear but far 
younger sister; and 1 never Ibund that either 1 myself 
or anyone else could dream there was a possibility such 
a change could take place in her feelings or in mine, 
which could be dangerous to the one or to the other. 

I’he end of the six months came; but the llaron re¬ 
turned not, and he did not even hint in his letters that 
such an event was likely to take place. He said that 
he had been delayed by various circumstances—that the 
arrangements he had made in regard to the chfiteau 
must continue in force till his coming; but he men¬ 
tioned no period of return, and, in truth, was once more 
entangled in the meshes of that net from which he had 
only been withdrawn for a time by the couriers which 
summoned him to his wife’s death-bed. 

In the mean time the days passed awayhappilyenough. 

I had gained importance in the eyes of all around me, 
deference and attention were paid to me by the atten¬ 
dants, and had I not been disturbed by the frequent 
thought that the best season of my life was passing away, 
that the days of youth were flying by iu inactivity w'hen 
I felt myself formed for action, I could have been W’ell 
contented there in the society of that sweet girl to whom 
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I was all iu all, and of two generous and liigli-spuTted 
boys who loved me with all the strength and energy of 
youthful affection. 

A year passed and the Baron came not. Louise was 
now growing up towards womanhood; the irarm blusli 
mantled more deeply on her cheek, her eye gained a 
brighter lustre, her lip acquired a warmer red; her 
mind, too, expanded every hour, as if to keep pace with 
that fair form which was each day acquiring additional 
beauty. 

As she wandered along beside me, her conversation 
was more imaginative, more full of deep thought; and 
we talked over a thousand things in which fancy and 
feeling linked our thoughts together so as to remain in¬ 
separable for ever. There was thus formed for me a 
store of ideas, in regard to which I have since felt,— 
alas! how painfully—that they could never be men¬ 
tioned, that they could never be alluded to in the 
slightest manner, without calling up in my bosom the 
thought of her, of her words, of her looks, of scenes long 
past, and of departed happiness. Nor, indeed, could it 
be otherwise with her : we created in fact, for ourselves, 
a world of magic aspirations, with a straight and even 
pathway on which fancy guided by memory ran back 
like lightning from the present to the past. 

We talked of her mother and of the days gone by, and 
wo recalled all her sweetness, and her beauty', and her 
tenderness towards us both; and more than once w e 
mingled our tears together, when w'e recollected all that 
she had done to win and merit love, and that the 
eternal barrier had fallen between us and her, shutting 
us out from all communication with the loved and the 
departed. We talked of the futture and of the world— 
the wide unknown world open before us both. She 
spoke of it herself vrith awe and shuddering, as if she 
foresaw and would have shrunk from the griefs, and 
cares, and anxieties before her. Often also w'e would 
have recourse to dreams to chase away apprehensions ; 
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she would inquire of me what the p’eat capital was like; 
and when she found I could in no degree satisfy her, she 
would apply to fancy and build up an enchanted city 
from the gay things of her own imagination. 

'J'hc bright and glorious universe, too, afforded to both 
of us a thousand themes for speculation; other lands 
u ould rise up before the mind’s eye clothed with bright¬ 
ness not their own; and when I spoke of Italy or Spain, 
the vast and beautiful creations of art, a climate of snn- 
.shine, a soil of fertility, and a courteous and friendly 
peo|)le, such as 1 had read in the vague or the over¬ 
charged accounts of travellers, her countenanee would 
glow brightly, her young eye sparkle, and she would wish 
to be a journeyer through such scenes with people who 
could love them or admire them like herself. 

Frequently in our ramblings her brothers would 
accompany us, and during a great part of the morning 
I was constantly with them, acting, in some degree, the 
part of their preceptor, or taking a share in those instruc¬ 
tions which were communicated to them by masters 
from the capital of Guienne. They loved me well, too, 
!ind on looking back to that time I can recollect no one 
feeling in my own bosom,—I cannot believe that there 
was any one in the bosoms of those who surrounded 
me,—the natural tendency of which was calculated to 
give a moment’s pain to any one of the small but united 
p.arty which then tenanted the chateau of Blancford. 

Such was the state of all things, till Louise reached 
the age of fifteen ; and 1 feel confident that I could have 
gone on with the same feelings towards her perfectly 
unchanged, and looking upon her merely as a sister, had 
not other events intervened which soon separated us 
from each other. 

At this point may be said to end the period of ray 
early life, which—like an old picture painted at first in 
vivid colours soon loses the brightness of its hues, 
becomes mellower but less distinct to the eye, then 
grows grey and dim, and then is almost obscured alto- 
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gether—^has now greatly faded away from memory, 
though the impressions %vere then as bright and vivid, 
as, perhaps, any that I have received since. 

Two days before the period at which Louise concluded 
her fifteenth year, messengers irom her father, \vhom 
they loft at no greater distance than Barbesieux, an¬ 
nounced his sudden return. His letter contained merely 
intelligence of the fact, that he would be at the chateau 
of Blancford at supper-time on the ensuing day. I sh.all 
not easily forget the anxiety with which we all waited 
for his appearance, the messenger having informed us of 
more than the letter that he bore, namely, that the Baron 
had wedded another bride, whom he was now bringing 
home from the capital, where she had remained, while 
the wife of another, somew'hat too long for her own 
honour, for the Baron’s reputation, and for the pcaee of 
a husband, whom she speedily ceased to mourn. 

Hitherto I have given but a general view of alt that 
passed during my early years, but I must now give a 
more minute account of the events that followed; for, 
from the day in which my cousin’s new bride set her 
foot within those doors, my fate underwent a gre.atcr 
change than any to which it had yet been subject. 


CHAPTER II. 

It may well be believed that we counted the minutes 
as the evening of the second day went by. Every one 
there present felt that there was a boolc to be opened 
before them that night, on the pages of which the future 
destiny of all was, more or less, distinctly written. The 
two boys felt it much, but they felt it with some sort of 
eagerness ^nd some anticipations of pleasure. Old 
Monsieur la Tour looked grave and thoughtful, as well 
he might; for he was the only one there present who 
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■was fully aware of the character and previous history 
of the person about to be added to the domestic circle 
at Blancford. I had heard something, indeed, but not 
all; but to counterbalance any painful reflections, I had 
the prospect before me of entering upon a new and more 
active course of being, and fulfilling the destinies to 
which the spirit within ray bosom called me. 

The person who felt the most on the occasion was 
Louise de Blancford; and nobody could doubt that— 
though a portion of the happiness of every one there 
present was in some way to be aflected—it was her 
whole fate, peace, comfort, and tranquillity, which then 
trembled in the balance. The boys would soon natu¬ 
rally seek the tented field, or plunge into the occupa¬ 
tions of the city or the court; but she was to remain 
alone, with the happiness of every moment in the hands 
and at the disposal of another. 

She was at that time as beautiful as a young rose, 
with a countenance upon which all the emotions of her 
pure heart traced themselves in an instant, as they arose 
in her bosom ; and I could see her eye turn towards me 
from time to time, with an anxious and inquiring glance, 
which showed me at once the feelings that were going 
on within, and told me all that she would have asked, 
although no words were spoken. I did my best to 
comfort her, and to raise up hope of bright and happy 
things. Perhaps I did so hypocritically; but surely it 
was pardonable, when I found that cheerful moments 
were passing away, perhaps for ever, to give her as many 
as I could, till the power of so doing was absolutely 
taken from me. 

It was a bright and beautiful summer’s evening; and, 
going out upon the sloping hill which was crowned by 
the castle, we looked in the direction where we expected 
to see the cavalcade appear, and watched anxiously for 
the first spear-head rising above the distant trees. 

We waited long, however; the sun descended to the 
horizon in splendour: the -vi’holc sky was rosy with his 
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light; the very air itself seemed to be filled with purple 
rays; and the woods, and villages, and ton ers around, 
were all steeped in the same rich and glowing hue. It 
seemed to speak of hope and bright days to come; and 
yet, though w'e were all young, and under the soft 
guardianship of kind inexperience, our hearts refused 
to receive the colouring of the bright scene without; 
and the sweetness of the evening seemed rather to make 
us more melancholy, than to raise our expectations. 

The sun went down slowly; the distant lines of the 
country assumed the most intense blue; the last rays of 
the setting orb poured through a hollow way in the 
deep masses of the forest, and caught upon a large 
piece of water at the foot of the hill, rendering one part 
like a sea of liquid gold, while the other remained 
shadowed by a wood as black as night. The moon, too, 
was coming up in the western sky, together with a 
single star, so pure, so soft, so full of pale light, that 
it seemed like a drop fallen from the eyes of the depart¬ 
ing sun. 

Louise’s hand rested sisterly upon my arm; we gazed 
upon the glowing west and the deep blue lines beyond; 
we gazed upon the pale pure east, with the moon and 
the stars; and we gazed upon the golden water, and the 
shadowy wood, and the higher towers of the castle, 
partly lighted up, as if on fire, with beams that we could 
no longer behold, and partly buried in profound shadow. 
We then turned our eyes upon each other; and oh, how 
I wished at that moment, that it had been in my pow'er 
to command the fate of that sweet girl, and by my w ill 
alone to insure tliat she should be happy! 

At that moment we heard the distant sound of a 
timmpet; but it was far, far off, borne upon the wings of 
the soft westerly wind. Neither banner, nor spear, nor 
cavalcade, could be seen as far as the eye could reach; 
and after gazing for a few minutes longer, we re-entered 
the castle, and waited there till we heard the sound of 
horses coming up the hill. 
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All ran down at once from the room where we had 
been sittings; Loidse and the old clergyman to the great 
hall, I and my two young cousins to welcome the baron 
at tlic drawbridge. He came, accompanied by a long 
train of retainers, with a carriage and a horse litter, con¬ 
taining his new wife and her manifold attendants. The 
torches and lanterns showed us a countenance much 
changed since wc had last seen him, older in appearance 
than in reality, thinner and more harsh than ever. There 
was a heavy frown, too, upon his brow', and it was evident 
that something had gone wrong on the road. 

To me he spoke but one word, ui answer to my in¬ 
quiries after his health, and the boys who were pressing 
round him with the eagerness of natural affection, he 
pushed roughly away, telling them that they encum¬ 
bered him. He then approached the side of the carriage 
and handed out the lady, who being of course masked 
for the journey, did not suffer her face to appear. He 
led her at once into the hall, where Louise and the old 
clergyman had remained; and his daughter, who was the 
only person that seemed to shrink back from himself and 
his new wife, was the only one to whom he spoke kindly 
and tenderly. 

There, sheltered from the wind and with plenty of light 
around, the lady took off her velvet mask; and oh! 
how every idea which I had previously formed of what 
her person was hkely to present, vanished in a single 
instant! As she lifted that mask from her face the 
imagination of memory conjured up in a moment the 
beautiful form of the first wife, and set it beside the 
new one. Certainly I had expected to find transcendent 
beauty in the being who had lured the heart of the 
husband away ll’om such a lovely and amiable being, 
and who, after having made her miserable during life, 
had taken her place when dead. 

The figure of the new Baroness was fine, it is true; 
tall, commanding, well-proportioned; but it wanted that 
oft and easy grace, that flowing symmetry of every line 
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which had distinguished her predecessor, and if there 
was a difference and inferiority in figure, wbat was 
there not in countenance ? She n as no longer young; the 
features were large and strongly marked, the eyes bright, 
indeed, and full of fire, but that was the fire of a harsh 
and domineering temper; and they were only softened, 
if at all, by a look of wanton meaning which sometimes 
came across them. The lips were thin and generally 
closely shut, though the teeth were fine which they 
concealed; the chin was rounded, but somewhat pro¬ 
jecting ; the cheek-bones were high; and the sldn> 
though not brown, was coarse. There was a good deal 
of colour on the face, so much indeed, that I should have 
supposed it not altogether natural, had it not been 
roughly scattered over the cheek with a sort of mottled 
appearance, which convinced me that art had no share 
in placing it there. The hair was fine and luxuriant, 
although she had passed her prime, and her hand was 
large and somewhat coarse, though much pains had 
been taken to keep it soft and white. 

She gazed at Louise from head to foot, with a look of 
scrutiny, and apparently some surprise. 

“ You told me that she was a girl, a mere child,” the 
lady said, addressing the Baron,, as he introduced his 
daughter to her. “ Why, this is a woman !” 

“ She w'as a child when I left her. Madam,” replied the 
Baron, “ and you may see that she is a child in heart 
still, by the blushes which your words caU up.” 

“ She looks all the prettier for them,” repUed the 
Baroness; “but I must teach her not to be such a 
spendthrift, and to reserve them for occasions when they 
will have some elfect. And pray who is this young 
gentleman?” she proceeded, turning towards me wliile 
that meaning look came up in her eyes. “ Not your 
eldest son, I suppose, my lord, for he was only twelve 
years old when last 1 heard of him, and he has not 
probably made such a rapid jump as the young lady. If 
he have, he has gotten him goodly limbs in a short time.” 
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And she ran her eyes over me with the same unblush¬ 
ing effrontery with which she had gazed upon Louise. 

“This, Madam,” replied the Baron, bitterly, “is a 
cousin of mine, Henri de Ccrons, son of another cousin, 
Henri de Cerons, who has done me the honour of living 
in my house for the last twenty years.” 

The blood came up into my cheeks as I heard him 
speak. “ I have been. Madam,” 1 said, taking up the 
words immediately, “ a poor pensioner upon my cousin’s 
bounty since the period that he speaks of. It was then 
that the death of my noble father left me dependent, 
with nothing but a sword, which he had rendered glori¬ 
ous, for my future fortune.” 

“ It proved but a poor fortune to him,” replied my 
cousin, frowning at me, “ and you have suffered it 
somewhat to rust in the scabbard, methinks. Master 
Henri.” 

“ At your own request for the last two years, my 
lord,” I replied; “ and it shall do so no longer.” 

I was going to add more, though I saw that the Baron’s 
mood was becoming every moment more and more fierce. 
But the eyes of both at that moment fell upon Louise, 
.and w'e beheld the tears running through her long eye¬ 
lashes, and down her cheeks. 

“ Come, come, no more, no more,” he said; “ let us 
drop such subjects, and not make the evening bitter. 
Madam, I will show you your apartments. Supper, 
I hoj)e, will soon be ready.” 

“ And the Baron in a better humour,” said the lady, 
giving a sarcastic look round as she swept up the hall 
after him. 

We left her lord and the attendants to show her the 
way; and the five who had tenanted the castle before 
her coming remained behind in the hall, gazing upon 
each other, while memory again drew a comparison 
between the present and the past, the most painful, the 
most bitter that it is possible to conceive. No one spoke; 
the sensations in the heart of every one were too dark 
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and sad for us to give tlicra utterance, and before a word 
was uttered the Baron had returned. 

How the cheerful meal of supper passed over that 
night in the chateau of Blancford, may be easily con¬ 
ceived, for the same spirit which had marked the return 
of the lord of that castle to his dwelling, pervaded the 
whole conversation. Why or how he had been induced to 
wed the w'oman whom he had brought thither, might be 
difficult to say; but it was very evident that, where there 
could never have been any esteem, there now remained 
no alfection. We were all silent, but the lord and lady 
of the house, except when from time to time good 
Monsieur la Tour endeavoured to break the restraint by 
a word upon some ordinary subject, or when I replied to 
him, which act seemed not a little to create the Baron's 
surprise that I should presume to converse in his pre¬ 
sence. 

When the ‘meal was over, the lady declared she was 
fatigued, and retired speedily to rest. Louise followed; 
and, as there was now no cheerful circle gathered toge¬ 
ther in the evening to converse over the events of the 
day, I was about also to retire very soon; but the 
Baron stopped me, saying he wished to speak to me, 
with a sort of dull leaden look about his eyes, which he 
put on when he wanted to assume an air of despotic 
rule, and to announce his purpose in such a way as to 
admit of no reply. 

The clergyman also stayed; and, turning to me, the 
Baron said, “ It is time, my fair cousin, if we may judge 
by the specimens which you have given us to-night of 
your conversational powers, that you should find your¬ 
self a new home.” 

“ I am not only quite ready, my lord,” I replied, “ but 
fully determined to do so as speedily as may be.” 

“ It may be very speedily, indeed, then,” replied the 
Baron, “ for I have already arranged the whole matter 
for yon. You will be pleased to set out to-morrow 
morning for the town of Pau, in Beam; and I will fur- 
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nisi) you %vith letters to the Protestant clergyman of 
that place, who will put you in the proper way so to 
complete your education in the college as to become, I 
trust, a worthy member of our church.—Nay, hear me, 
hear me to the end. Your maintenance and the ex¬ 
penses of your studies, till the period of your taking 
orders, will be borne by myself, provided your conduct 
is such as to justify my kindness. And having done 
this, I think 1 have fulfilled to the utmost the promises 
which 1 was induced to make to your late father.” 

“Your lordship has informed me before now,” I re¬ 
plied, “ that it was my father’s wish that I should be a 
soldier, and j)ursue the profession which all my race 
have followed. You informed me once, also, that you 
had promised him it should be so, and that you would 
place me in that course where he had won glory.” 

“ Of course, sir,” replied the Baron, frowning fiercely 
upon me, “ all such promises were conditional, as were 
also his requests. He left your fate to my discretion, 
and did not dictate to me how I was to deal with the 
boy whom I brought up from charity.” 

'file words were galling enough, but I struggled hard 
to keep down the demon of pride—a demon which had 
endured enough surely to quell him in my heart. 

1 therefore replied at once, “ My father’s wdshes, my 
lord, I am perfectly aware, can be no law to you. To 
me, however, they would be a law', even did not my 
own inclinations second them. It is my determination, 
therefore—” 

“ Hush, hush!” said the good clergyman; “hush, ray 
dear Henri. Do not speak of your determination; but 
leave it to your cousin to take into consideration the 
motives that you have mentioned.” 

“ Leave him to his own obstinate folly. La Tour,” 
replied my cousin, turning from me. “ I have told him 
all that I will do. I have made him what may well be 
considered a noble offer. 1 give him till to-morrow to 
think of it; and, if he do not accept it, then I will drive 
c 
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him from my door like an ungrateful hound, and send 
him forth a beggar to the late he deserves.” 

Thus saying, he turned and abruptly ((iiitted the hall ; 
while I remained, as may well be conceived, fully deter¬ 
mined never to cat bread again at the expense of such 
a man. I remained thoxightl'ul and silent for a moment, 
while La Tour gazed with interest and anxiety in my 
face, and at last asked me, “ What do yon intend to do, 
Henri ?” 

“ To keep my resolution, excellent friend,” I replied. 
“Yon camiot suppose that such words as I have heard 
can at all shake my purpose.” 

“ But consider, my dear boy,” replied the clergyman, 

“ you are utterly without means of sujiport. I fear, 
Henri, that you do not know how little is to be gained 
in the barren field of war; and, at all events, you will 
be obliged at first to support yourself till you can 
receive pay.” 

“It matters not, my good friend,” I replied; “ I should 
lose my own esteem for ever—^my heart would have no 
strength to struggle with the world, if I let this man set 
his foot upon it again.” 

The clergyman said nothing more to change my pur¬ 
pose, for he saw that it was unchangeable; but he 
answered, “ At all events, then, Henri, take what little 
gold I have. I need it not, my boy; and I have always 
the means of support. You will not mind taking it 
from me.” 

“ I will not take it all,” I replied, kissing his hand; 

“ but to show you how wiUingly I can bend my pride to 
depend upon one that loves me, I rvill take twenty gold 
crowns from you; and that shall be the fortune with 
which 1 go forth into the world. I have, indeed, nearly 
treble that uum in my own chamber, but that belongs to 
a man from whom I will take nothing; so that you shall 
give it to him to-morrow, after I am gone.” 

“Do you go early, then?” demanded the clergyman, 
looking anxiously upon me. 
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“ As early as possible,” I replied; and he then told 
me that he would bring the money to my little room. 

Thither I now turned my steps, and the good clergy¬ 
man soon followed. lie gave me the sum I had agreed 
to take from his little store, and pressed upon me more, 
which I would not accept. He sought also to persuade 
me that I had every right to keep the money which the 
Baron had allowed me; but on that score my mind was 
made up, and I would hear no arguments. 

A long conversation then ensued, and La Tour added 
many wise counsels and noble precepts to many which 
had gone before. I treasured them in my mind; and, 
if I have not always followed them exactly, in the strife 
of passion and the assault of temptation, at all events 
everything that has been good in my conduct, or esti¬ 
mable in my character, I owe first to the sweet influ¬ 
ence of her who so tenderly cultivated my youth, .and 
next, to the counsels and exhortations of that good man. 

It w.as nearly one o’clock in the morning when he left 
me; and then 1 sat down to consider what should be 
my next step. 

What were the Baron’s habits now I know not; but 
him I w'as resolved to see no more. All the rest of the 
family, however, were generally up not long after day¬ 
break ; and if I remained, I knew that there must be a 
bitter parting both with Louise and with the boys; 
most likely an angry parting, also, with the Baron, and 
perhaps the pain of seeing the expression of his chil¬ 
dren’s love for me call down his wrath upon th^ra. I 
thought of it all, and determined to suffer alone, as far 
as might be. 

1 made all my preparations in haste; took with me a 
few jewels and trinkets which I inherited from my mo¬ 
ther, and those the Baroness had given me; packed up 
the necessary clotlics which I intended to carry away; 
destroyed many a memorial of the place and its inha¬ 
bitants, which I did not choose to have exposed to the 
harsh eyes of the Baron, or the impure ones of lus new 
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wife; and, only preserv’iu;y some little things in the 
handwriting of poor Louise, I prepared to take iny de¬ 
parture for ever from the dwelling which I had so long 
inhabited. 

As 1 stood upon the threshold, intending to waken 
one of the grooms, whom 1 had chosen, at the time the 
Ihiron had last visited the castle, to attend upon me, 
having occasion for some one to carry my valise to the 
nc.\t cabaret, a thousand recollections of the place, sweet, 
and happy, and affectionate, crowded upon my heart; a 
thousand gloomy images of the future rose up before 
my eyes; Hope hung down her torch, as if its light had 
been extinguished ; and Memory strove to bind me to 
that past, from which I was tearing myself away. 

I looked round the little room which I had inhabited, 
and every object that my eye fell upon acquired an 
interest that it had never acquired before. The dreams 
of childhood, the thoughts of other years, the figures of 
some long gone, came back in crowds, and tenanted the 
apartment; and my heart would have broken if 1 had 
not wept. 

My tears were quickly dried, however; and I went to 
wake the boy, and tell him of my purpose. I found him 
in so sound a sleep that I could hardly wake him ; and 
after he was roused he gazed round him stupidly for a 
moment, as if he did not well comprehend w'hat I meant. 
The next instant, however, he sprang up with alacrity, 
and cast on his clothes. Wc went together to bring the 
valise fropi ray room, and then waiting till we heard the 
guard (for we were still in a state of war) going round 
to the front gate, we descended quietly by the little 
staircase, and passed through the court. 

As all the military arrangements in the castle had 
been, for the last two years, in my hands alone, the 
gates were thrown open at my first word. The men 
looked surprised, it is true; but they did not presiune 
to ask any questions, or to make any observations, at 
least in my hearing; and issuing out of the chateau 
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about two in the morninfr, 1 stood upon Blancford Lee, 
prepared to seek my future fortunes with ray own 
hand. 


CHAPTER III. 

There were still some sad feelings in my heart which 
would not be driven forth; but, nevertheless, I struggled 
hard against them, and the natural hopefulness of youth 
was beginning to do its part, so far, at least, that I could 
find some sources of consolation in the aspect of the 
world around me. The moon was just going down, 
appearing large and red, through a light haze upon the 
edge of the horizon. The stars over head were light, 
but they were far, far distant, seeming to my fancy like 
some of the bright imaginations of early youth, brilliant, 
but unattainable. I looked to the eastern sky, however, 
and there, upon the very edge of the horizon, W'as a 
J'aint, glimmering light, the first announcement of the 
distant daw'ning. There seemed to me to be hope and 
promise in that very sight. 

“ 1 may he covered v^ith darkness and night,” 1 said 
to myself, “ but the day will certainly come at length; 
and, whether it be fair or bad, it too will pass away.” 

It is the nature of man to trust in auguries; they 
have been found in the flight of birds, or in the entrails 
of the sacrifice. Let me find promises or threatenings 
in the various aspects of nature, where the hand of the 
Almighty has marked His will; and, in the course of 
one train of events, has often pointed out what must be 
the course of another. 

As I walked along, I did what few young men on 
their outset in life think fit to do—I considered delibe¬ 
rately and carefully what was to be the general tone of 
my demeanour, what the general plan of my conduct in 
the path that lay before me. I considered how I stood 
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towards the world that I was about to enter; looked at 
the vulnerable points in my nature; considered where I 
was most likely to be attacked, and how I might best 
defend myself. I had arrived at an age when the human 
intellect is in full strength; 1 had much acquaintaiiee 
with hooks, and my mind, therefore, was not enfeebled 
for want of exercise. I had every pou'er of looking into 
my own heart, guiding, guarding, and directing myself, 
which any other man at the same ago possesses. Uut 
where I was deficient was in knowledge of the world, 
and of my fellow-men; and here 1 felt that 1 was utterly 
ignorant and without experience. 

I had, indeed, had some little dealings with mankind 
during the last two or three years; but that had only 
served to confirm a fact which books before had taught 
me,—that, in general, man looks upon himself but as a 
human shark, whose great object it must ever be to 
seize upon and devour the unwary. 

In order, then, at once to conceal and defend my u i^ak 
point, till it could be remedied by knowledge and ob¬ 
servation, w'as one part of my determination. But 
there wei-c other things to be considered; and I made 
up my mind as to the general conduct I was to pursue; 
before I reached the first village inn. To be honest and 
true, daring and firm, was of course the foundation ol' 
all; hut, in order to prevent those with whom I was 
likely to have dealings from perceiving my ignorance of 
the world, I made up my mind to put a guard upon my 
lips; to affect a light and jesting tone, in order to con¬ 
ceal deeper feelings; to assume that perfect indifl'crcncc 
to all things, which I had already learned was a natural 
consequence of that experience which 1 did not possess; 
and, repressing every expression eitlier of surprise, 
pleasure, or grief, to be in some degree a stoic externally, 
and never to lay open my heart to any persons, till I 
had tried them long and deeply. 

To execute such a resolution may appear more diffi¬ 
cult than to form it; but there were many things which 
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rendered the enterprise more easy to me than it would 
have proved to other men. My natural character was 
gay and light, not easily repressed, with a large share of 
hope, and a fearlessness of consequences, which gave me 
a great command over my own actions, and over those 
of others. The pitiful neglect and want of respect with 
which my cousin’s servants had treated me, as soon as 
another heir had appeared in his house, had taught me 
to assume a tone of indiflerent contempt, when the 
occasion served, whieh now'stood me in great stead; and 
the very feelings of grief and indignation which were at my 
heart, by giving mematter to dwell ui>on in my own bosom, 
rendered me more careless of all that passed without. 

Such, then, were my resolutions, and my means of 
accomplishing them, as far as the government of myself 
was concerned: but there w'ere many other things, of 
course, to be thought of; with whom I was to take 
service; how J was to shape my course to join the 
army; how I was to obtain the necessary arms and 
equipments; for, following the determination I had 
before made, not to take anything from the castle but 
that which absolutely belonged to myself, I h.ad left 
behind both the horses which had been given to me for 
my use, and the arms in which I had exercised myself 
since 1 was a boy, with the exception of the sword and 
dagger that T usually wore, and a rich knife, with a hilt 
and a sheath of gold, inlaid with jewels, which my father 
had brought from the East, when warring against the 
Turks, in former days. 

On the first point—how I was to join the army, many 
difficulties existed. The short peace which had been 
granted to the Protestants had now been some months 
at an end, and the third w'ar of religion had already 
begun. The principal forces of the Huguenots were 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Rochelle, and a con¬ 
siderable distance remained to be traversed before I 
could hope to fall in with the army. 

While I was considering all these things the eastern 
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sky became somewhat brighter, and the faint pink of the 
morning air afforded sufficient light to see all the objects 
distinctly. I had taken my way towards Bordeaux, as 
the first great town where I could hope to obtain any 
information, and had walked on rapidly, while the boy, 
carrying on his shoiddcr the valise with which I had 
charged him, trudged on in perfect silence by my side, 
without making the slightest inquiry as to the end or 
object of my journey, or wdiere he himself was 
going. 

1 had chosen him, indeed, from the rest of the servants, 
when I Avas permitted to select two of them to attend 
upon me, principally because he had ahvays shown both 
respect and attachment towards me, but scarcely less, 
because there w'as a degree of similarity between his fate 
and my own; his father having been killed at the battle 
of St. Denis, and he left an orph.an to the care of 
strangers. He was noAv a stout acth'c youth of about 
nineteen, somewhat variable in his mood, occasionally 
loquacious, but more frequently quite the reverse; 
replying with a sharp, quick word, observing keenly all 
that passed, and having much shrewd sense under a 
somewhat dull and boorish extei'ior. On the present 
occasion, however, his taciturnity had been even more 
marked than usual. When 1 had roused him, at first, he 
had looked at me with some wonder, but he had not 
said a word since, doing exactly as 1 bade him in pro¬ 
found silence. 

At the distance of about two miles from the chateau 
of Blancford, w'e reached the first village which boasted 
such a thing as an auberge; and there I had proposed to 
make the lad put down the valise, and, getting some one 
else to carry it forvA-ard with me, to give him some small 
pieces of money as a parting gift, and send him back. 
On entering the village, however, we found that no one 
was yet up, and though there was w'ritten over the door 
of the inn, “^tre lohjc trabellcrs on foot. S hinner six 
fious. a belt cigjt sous. Conw in anlt Irg! ” the closed 
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<loov belied the hospitable invitation, and I was some¬ 
what puzzled how to proceed. 

“ 1 suppose 1 must wait till they get up, Andriot,” I 
said. “ So you can put down the valise and return to 
the castle. I shall find somebody up presently to carry 
it on to Bordeaux for me.” 

“ 1 can carry it on, sir,” he said; “ theyll be an hour 
before they’re up, and I don’t see why you should get 
an inn-boy while you've your own man.” 

“ Alas! my good Andriot,” I said, “you can be my 
own man no longer. I am too poor a gentleman to 
all’ord attendance upon me, and you had better go back 
at once, lest any review of the servants should be made 
at the chateau, and the Baron should be angry at your 
absence.” 

“ The Baron may be angry once,” said the lad; “but 
he’ll not be angry any more than once with me, at 
least; for we all saw and heard enough last night to 
make me very glad when I found you were going. No, 
no, sir; 1 have been your servant for two years, and 
not the Baron’s; and the chateau of Blancford is no 
more a home for me, if you are not there.” 

“ But think awhile, my good Andriot,” I replied; “ it 
is utterly impossible for me either to pay you any wages 
or to support you. I go forth with scarcely the means 
of supporting myself till I reach the army. 1 seek for¬ 
tune there as a common soldier, and may not even 
obtain, for aught I know, the means of gaining bread 
for myself with my own sword. Me, therefore, you 
cannot accompany; and you must remember how many 
chances there arc in these troublous times against your 
obtaining any situation at all comparable to that which 
you may still hold in the ch&tcau of Blancford.” 

“ I have thought of all that you say, sir,” he replied, 
“ ns we came along; for it is always right to think well 
what one is about, after one has taken a resolution. I 
took mine an hour or two ago. 'When you first roused 
me I was half asleep, and didn’t understand what you 
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meant. But tien, again, as soon as botli niy eyes were 
open I understood the whole, for I had thought to myself 
when I went to bed, that if what the Baroness's groom 
had said about the Baron and you was true, you would 
not stay in the castle much after daylight; so I made up 
my mind in a moment, as soon as I found that you were 
going. As to wages, 1 owe you three weeks’ service, for 
you paid me a month in advance last Monday; then, as 
for food, 1 have taken care to have all the money that 
you ever gave me in my pocket, to the last sous; then, 
besides that, I have got three crowns of the sun, and 
two livres Tournois, which were brought me by Sampson 
the squire, from my poor father, when he was killed at 
St. Denis. So you see, sir, 1 have plenty to keep me for 
a year; and, as for the rest, if you are going to seek 
your fortune, I do not see why I should not go and seek 
mine with you.” 

“Well, then, Aiidriot,” I replied with a smile, which 1 
could not refrain, at his using arguments for following 
me, which were so like the reasons that existed in my 
own bosom for my own conduct—“if such be your 
resolution, take up the valise and let us go on. What 
you do is your voluntary act, and at any time that you 
think fit to leave me, you shall do so; so pray Heaven 
send you soon a w'ealthier master, and one that can 
reward you for your fidelity.” 

“ I hope to Heaven it may be so, sir,” replied the 
youth; “ and I don’t suppose you’ll be long before you 
have some piece of good luck. Fortune gets tired of 
troubling a man that cares little about her; and I have 
heard old Jansen, the Jew merchant, say that luck 
changes at five-and-twenty, at fifty, and at seventy-five, 
if a man but lives so long.” 

Thus saying, he once more lifted the valise; and I 
then perceived for the first time, that he had strapped 
on it a little packet of his own goods and chattels; 
which show'ed that his resolution had, as he said, been 
taken before he quitted the chhteau. 
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On approaching the gates of Bordeaux, it became 
necessary to determine to what inn we should go. My 
meagre finances did not permit of my lodging, for even a 
day, at any of the expensive aubcrgcs of the Gascon 
capital; and I bethought me that Andriot, bom and 
brought up in that neighbourhood, was much more 
likely to be acquainted with the inferior inns than my¬ 
self. I therefore consulted him upon the subject, and 
he re])lied at once:— 

“ Oh! sir, go to the little inn kept by Jacques do 
Cannes, called the Soled Levant, at the end of the Rue 
de Minimes. It is a poor place, but you will have 
plenty of Protestant news there, and you will get a good 
dinner for a small sura. In the evening, when you have 
settled all, we can go on to Carbon Blanc, or perhaps 
to Cubzac.” 

“ We could not have a more auspicious name,” I re¬ 
plied, “ than the rising sun, Andriot: and see where the 
sun is indeed rising, and with as bright an aspect as one 
could desire.” 

Andriot instantly pulled oif his cap towards the easi, 
with as much apparent reverence as ever did Persian to 
the rising orb of day. “ Send us good luck, monseig- 
ncur,” he said, addressing the sun; and then, with a 
gay laugh, full of careless hope and light-hearted cheer¬ 
fulness, he followed my steps, and in a quarter of an 
hour we were in the town of Bordeaux. 

The doors of the Soleil Levant were by this time wide 
open, and it was evident by the joyous welcome given 
to Andriot, that it was not the first time that he had set 
his foot within those walls. I had just time to tell him 
that it might be prudent, for the time being, not to 
mention my name, when we were surrounded by half- 
a-dozen of his old friends and companions, who led us 
both into the little hall, where breakfast was in active 
preparation for those guests who had passed the night 
at the house. Only one of these, however, had as yet 
appeared; and he was seated at that one of the two 
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tables the room contained, which was nearest to tlic 
window that looked into the street. He was so placed, 
however, in the corner of the hall, that he could see the 
passengers who went by, without being remarked him¬ 
self; and though I had passed the windows but a 
moment before, I had not perceived that there was any¬ 
body in the room. 

According to the hint that I had given to Andriot, he 
merely informed Jacques de Cannes that I was a gen¬ 
tleman adventurer seeking my fortune as a soldier; with 
whom he had taken service, being sick of his late employ 
in the chateau de IJlancford. This was said alter I had 
taken a step or two forward towards the table, and just 
loud enough for me to hear. The worthy aubergiste 
answered in the same tone, demanding, with an evpres- 
si\e nod, “ He is one of our people of course? ” 

“ I should not be with him,” replied the lad, “ if he 
were not.” And the aubergiste rejoining, in a somewhat 
lower tone, “ Perhaps I can tell him where he is likely 
to find service by and hj',” left us to seek the bason of 
soup which, with half a loaf and a small bottle of very 
good wine, was our allotted breakfast. 

Seating myself at the same table, while ,\ndriot took 
his place a little further down, I waited patiently for the 
arrival of my mess; giving from time to time a glance 
towards the previous occupant of the room, who was 
busily engaged in emptying the contents of his own 
bow l, and, apparently, taking very little notice of wh.at 
was passing around him. As far as I could see, he was 
a good-looking man, somewhat below forty years of age, 
broad and powerfully made, with hair not red, hut of a 
light glossy brown, curling round his brow with flowing 
and graceful w’avcs. The mustaches which he wore upon 
his upper lip, w’cre very thick and long, but lighter even 
iu colour than his hair. The features w'ere good, with¬ 
out being strikingly handsome; but when he opened his 
mouth, the expression of his whole face was injured by 
the want of three of his front teeth. There was a scar 
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or tw'o on other parts of his countenance, which bespoke 
the soldier; and one of his hands, which rested some¬ 
what listlessly on the table, while he ate his soup with 
the other, was disfigured by a large round scar on the 
back, and seemed to have been penetrated either by a 
spear or a ball, lie ate his bread with his soup, but 
drank no wine till he had done; he then, however, 
nearly filled his cup, and, after having drunk it, looked 
up, saying, with a slight foreign accent, “ Good wine in 
these parts. Arc you of this country, young gentleman ? " 

“ No,” I replied, (for I was born ou the banks of the 
Loire,) and having satisfied myself by speaking the 
simple truth in one monosyllable, I took no further 
notice till he said, “ And yet yours is a Gascon accent, 
it seems to me.” 

“ And yours a Scotch one,” 1 replied. 

“Well hit, my young falcon,” replied the stranger, in 
a light tone; “ you follow the game true.” 

“As every one should do,” I replied; not a little 
doubtful of the character of my worthy companion, and 
answering no more than was absolutely necessary. The 
stranger, how'ever, was not so easily to be frustrated; 
and he returned to the charge about my Gascon accent. 

“ Some birds,” he said, “have a rare skill in deceiving 
their pursuers. I should not marvel still, if Guyenne 
had been your birth-place.” 

“ Vou could not wish me a better,” I answered. 

“ No, nor a shrewder wit, you think,” he said; “how¬ 
ever, I give you good morning.” 

And taking up his hat which lay beside him, he 
finished his small bottle of wine, and moved towards the 
door. 

At that moment Jacqjies de Cannes was coming in 
with a bowl of soup for Andriot, and the stranger 
stopped him for a minute or two, saying something that 
we did not hear. The aubergiste replied in the same low 
voice, and the stranger, turning away, added aloud, “ Not 
till I have seen him again, Maitre Jacques.” 
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After putting down the pottage for Andriot, the good 
aubergiste came up to me, and bending down his head, 
he said, “You are seeking service in arms, I think, 
seigneur; you could not trust to any one better than 
that gentleman who has just gone out. He is an old 
soldier and a good one, and as staunch a Protestant as 
ever lived. But he will bo back here to dinner, and, if 
you like to talk to him about your views, he will most 
likely get you service.” 

My heart beat at the offer, I must confess, but yet, 
pursuing my cautious determinations, I was resolved 
neither to trust aubergiste nor stranger too far; and 
although I awaited with some impatience for the return 
of the latter, 1 schooled myself during the whole time 
of his absence, lest by too great heat I should show 
my oivn ignorance and inexperience, and fall into some 
snare. 

About twenty minutes before the hour appointed for 
dinner, the stranger again entered the hall as I was 
holding one more consultation with Andriot upon what 
was the next step to be taken. Andriot had been 
greatly smitten with the stranger’s appearance, and he 
now assured mo with so many asseverations, that good 
Jacques do Cannes ivas one of the most excellent and 
serviceable men in France, that it was scarcely possible 
to doubt that he was well informed of the fact. Indeed, 
he added, a moment before the stranger made his appear¬ 
ance, that the worthy aubergiste stoo^ in the near 
connexion with himself of a second cousin. Why he 
had not told me this at first I do not know; but it 
certainly did not in ajiy degree diminish my confidence 
in the good landlord, to hear that he was related to one 
who had served me well and faithfully for two years. 

“ Then I may take his word ftdly as to the stranger’s 
character, Andriot?” I said; “ for I’m sure your cousin 
would tdl me no falsehood.” 

The youth was replying eagerly, when the stranger, 
as 1 have said, entered, and taking off his hat. 
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approached the place where 1 stood. I had now a better 
view of him than before, and saw that he was as power- 
lid in body, as I had been led to think was the ciise by 
the mere sight of his head and shoulders. He was 
graceful, too, and had the air of a gentleman, though his 
clothes were somewhat coarse, and displayed none of 
the ordinary colours alfected by that rank. The scabbard 
of his sword, however, was of velvet, and the weapon 
was thrown so much back across his loins, that it was 
impossible for him to sec the hilt. This was almost a 
certain sign, at that time, in France, of one W'ho prided 
himself upon his birth, though the custom has now 
greatly changed, and we wear our swords almost straight 
upon the thigh. 

“ I am glad to find you here, young gentleman,” he 
said; “ and, if I may propose such a thing, we will ask 
Maitre .lacqnes to give us our dinner in some little room 
apart, that we may talk over matters %vhich may interest 
you to hear.” 

T thought of my small stove of money, and of the 
additional expense which 1 might be led into; but it 
seemed that this was a lucky chance which had befallen 
me, and 1 determined not to throw it away. I accord¬ 
ingly assented, and w e mounted into a chamber on the 
second floor, where a dinner, w hich, though certainly 
not equal to those of the chateau, was by no means bad, 
was soon set before ns, and Maitre Jacques retired to 
serve bis ordinary guests below. 

“Well, sir,” said the stranger, as soon as we had 
helped ourselves and begun, “ I understand your w'hole 
situation as well as if I had heard it.” 

“ Which probably you have,” 1 replied, in the dry 
tone that I had determined to maintain. 

“ No, upon my honour,” replied the other. “ I’ll tell 
you how it all comes about, and yon shall say whether 
T am right or wrong. First, then, and foremost, 1 see 
a gentleman of good manners and deportment, followed 
by a servant carrying a valise, very much better dressed 
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than myself, come into an inn for travellers on foot. I 
hear he has no horses with him, and he sits down to 
eat his soup and drink his wine, for which he pays three 
sous altogether, with a lacc upon his pourpoint which 
cost at the very lowest twenty sous in all. From all 
this one gathers that, on some account or another— 
whether it be a duel, or whether it be any other cause— 
this gentleman docs not wish the path he has chosen to 
he tracked, and perhaps is in some need, by accidental 
circumstances, of money or employment. The landlord 
of the inn tells me that he is seeking military service, 
and is on his way even now to join Cond6, or the 
Admir.al, or Andclot. I, therefore, conclude that he is 
willing to serve against those butchers who have been 
mass.acreing the poor Protestants throughout France. 
There is nothing very miraculous in all this. Am 1 not 
right ?” 

“ In general you arc,” I replied; “ but, let me ask, 
how is this to affect my actiuaintanco with you?” 

“Why I wilt tell you in a moment,” replied the 
stranger, in the same frank tone. “ I happen at this 
moment to be engaged in the same cause, amongst the 
soldiers of which you arc seeking service. I know that 
every man in the monarchy is wanted; and I wish both 
to give you such information as may enable yon to join 
the army with all speed, and urge you to do so without 
a moment’s delay.” 

“ I propose hastening towards Rochelle as fast as 
possible,” I replied. 

“ Rochelle!” he exclaimed, with a laugh; “why, my 
good young friend, you must have been living in some 
hermitage, where the news of what is passing in the 
world penetrates but rarely. The Protestants are no 
longer at Rochelle. Conde and the Admiral have 
advanced, the Lord knows how far, up the Loire, and 
Andelot himself has been at blows with Martigue far 
beyond Saumur.” 

My countenance fell as he spoke; for if my finances 
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liad been barely sufficient to cayry me scantily to 
Rocbello, the far greater journey that lay between me 
and the Protestant army rendered it almost impossible 
for me to ivccomplish the undertaking of joining it, except 
indeed as a mere beggar. 

The stranger saw the effect that his words liad pro- 
dneed, and demanded, with a smile, “ Why has your 
brow' grow'n clouded, young gentleman? what is it thal 
makes you so suddenly gloomy ?” 

“ The army," I replied, conquering all feelings of 
pride, “ is much further than I expected, and my worldly 
wealth is but small.” 

'J'hc stranger looked at me fixedly for a moment, and 
then said, “You have served before, have you not? 
You seem of an age to have seen many a stout conflict.” 

I answered in the negative, however, evidently to his 
surprise; and h(! mused for a minute or two without 
speaking. 11 appeared to me, that my new' acquaintance 
w'as considering more w'hat should be his own conduct 
than what he shotild recommend for mine. “ Have you 
not wherewithal to take you to the army?” he said, at 
length. 

“ Doubtless I have,” I replied, “butnot more; and 
if 1 spend what I have as I go, how am I to get a horse 
and arms when 1 arrive ?” 

“ Oh, there is many a man in your case,” replied the 
stranger. “ You must not be nice when you get there: 
Imt you will find many a jockey—if there has been much 
fighting going on, and our party has had the advantage j 
—wlto will 1)C w'illing enough to supply you with a 
horse on the chance of your payii^ him a good sum for 
it within a certain time. It is a thing done every day. 
These jockeys buy horses that are taken'from thoenemy 
for an old song or a mess of pottage, and then sell them 
again, if they can fin'd means, to those who will pay 
down. But if they cannot find such pleasant customers, 
they dispose of them to any soldier of fortune who is 
likely to pay them well at an after period. .\s to arms. 
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however, that is a more difficult «niatter; and I know 
not very well what to advise you to do. I see there is 
some story about you, if one did but know it; or your 
dress is not that of a man who cannot afford to buy him¬ 
self a steel cap and a cuirass.—Have you nothing that 
you can sell ?” he added: “ that Turkish dagger in your 
belt,—if that be gold, it will furnish you well with what 
you want, and you must make your own right hand do 
the rest.” 

“ I should not like to sell it,” I replied, looking down 
at the dagger; “ this knife is one that my father brought 
from the East, and was taken from a Turk killed hy his 
own h.and in battle. 1 should not like to sell it if I eould 
avoid it.” 

“ I fear, then,” replied the stranger, “ if you have no¬ 
thing else to dispose of, you must even take to the arque- 
buse, buy no horse, and serve in the infantry. You will 
most likely find many a leader who will be glad to give 
you arms for your services; though I cannot think that 
a man of your figure was made for a pedescal. I should 
think that your father would rather see you part with 
the dagger than so lower yourself.” 

“ My father is dead,” 1 replied; “ but, were he living, 

I think that what you say is true, and, therefore, 1 will 
part with it; hut I would fain place it in such hands that 
I may redeem it agahi, in case of ever being able to do 
so.” 

“ There arc Jews in the world,” the stranger exclaimed, 
with a laugh; “there are Jews in the world. Thank 
Heaven for all things,—there are Jews in the world. 
'I'hcy will take it foi^ix months, and lend you as much 
money thereon as will serve your purjjosc. llefore 
that period is over, it is to be hoped that you will have 
clipped some of these gilded troops of the enemy of 
quite a sufficient portion of their golden fleece to recover 
your weapon. After dhiner, we w ill go and sec what is 
the value of the knife. It is a pretty toy, and, doubtless, 
of good steel; for these Turks declare, and I believe it 
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distresses, and griefs, wliicli await every man who passes 
forth into active existence. 

Such, at least, were my sensations, and, after landing, 
paying the ferryman his fare, and ascending the heights 
on the other side, 1 paused to look back over the scene 
that I w'as quitting, and a thousand bright and happy 
memories cluiging to my heart, like children that would 
keep a parent from the wars, seemed to hold me to the 
spot witli a force I could scarcely resist. 

I thought of the condition of those that I had left 
behind; I saw the peaceful dwelling where I had spent 
so many yeans with but few' of earth’s discomforts, reu* 
dcred the abode of contention, and sorrow, and discom¬ 
fort ; I fancied the grief of the two youths when they 
found that I was gone; 1 beheld the fair face of Louise 
bathed in tears, as she remained unprotected, and alone, 
and left to the guidance, the control, perhaps the tyranny, 
of a harsh bad woman. It was aU painful—the thought 
almost unmanned me, and I would have given worlds to 
have rescued her from such a painful situation. 

1 felt that I must call up such images no longer; but 
still the form and face of Louise haunted me; and, at 
length, out of the darker and more gloomy thoughts 
that filled my brain, came forth a bright and lustrous 
hope—a hope on which I dared not let my mind rest : 
which was like the night vision of an angel to some 
lonely anchorite, too brilliant for the eye to gaze upon 
firmly, but yet full of joy and consolation and encou¬ 
ragement. 

It was the first time that ever such a dream had sug¬ 
gested itself even to imagination. It was wild, it was 
foolLsh; but yet how sweet was the idea, that the time 
might come when, having, ,by the exertion of every 
power of mind and body, conquered the difficulties 
which surrounded me, swept away poverty and depend¬ 
ence, gained fame and honour and emolument, 1 might 
be enabled to snatch that sweet girl from the dark and 
hateful tyranny which I believed the rule of her mother's 
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rival must necessarily become, and to repay, in some 
degree, by kindness and tenderness and love for the 
child, the kindness and tenderness and love vi hicb bad 
been shown to me by the mother. 

But, almost in the very act of thus dreaming, there 
came upon me the memory of aU that multitude of 
obstades,—I might almost say of impossibilities,—which 
lay in the way to the fulfilment of such hopes. But I 
felt at the same time that, thbugh it was only a fancy, 
it was a noble one; that though it was merely a wild 
aspiration after that which could not be, it was a high 
aspiration; one that might lead me to great attempts, 
if not to great deeds; one that would even guard me 
against low' and debasing pursuits, that would elevate 
my purposes, and give object to my energies and exer¬ 
tions. I felt that such an object was holy and great, 
and I speak with reverence, when I say that it seemed 
to me then like the star which led the Magi from the 
East. 

As this image rose upon my mind it soothed and 
it strengthened mo, and I conld gaze upon the city with 
its manifold towers and steeples reposing calmly in the 
rich purple light of evening, and upon the distant slop¬ 
ing grounds beyond, leading away towards Blancford, 
and on the wanderings of the bright Garonne, as, rolling 
dow’n from Langon, it swept on by the city towards its 
meeting with the kindred stream, and on their joint 
progress to the ocean;—I could gaze, in short, upon all 
the natural objects which my eye had been accustomed 
to behold from childhood, without that deep feeling of 
regret on quitting them which I had experienced the 
moment be|pre; and, as I turned my horse’s rein to 
ride on, I murmured,— 

“ 1 shall see you all again, perhaps, with a lighter 
heart and a spirit more at rest.” 

The country was well known to me; for, during the 
last two or three years, I had made manifold excursions 
from the ch&teau in different directions; and now. 
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leaving the high road somewhat to the right, I took a 
bridle-path which conducted towards my place of rest 
for the night more rapidly, though somewhat more 
roughly, than the ordinary track. 

Advancing somewhat quickly, for my charger was 
impatient of the bridle, I passed a man upon a small 
rugged horse, neither very fat nor very comely in its 
appearance, and apparently little able to carry him and 
the large package which he bore on the croup behind. 
When first I saw him he was trailing a spear along, 
with one end of the shaft describing a long zigzag line 
upon the I'oad; but the sound of a horse’s feet made 
him turn round rapidly, and his lance was brought into 
rest in a moment, in a way that bespoke no slight prac¬ 
tice in charging a sudden enemy. 

Whether on an occasion he might charge any one 
without much considering if it were enemy or friend 
I did not know at the time; but such things W’erc very 
common in those days, though I think the worthy gen¬ 
tleman was somewhat too badly mounted to attempt 
the experiment upon me, even if.I had been alone. 

Wo passed, how'ever, in all safety, with a “ Good 
evening, seigneur,” on the part of our fellow-traveller. I 
had only time, as I passed by, to remark that he was a 
tall raw-boned man, with a countenance which did not 
prepossess one very much in his favour. He was some¬ 
what dirty in his clothing, and rugged in his person and 
appearance also, though there was a roguish twinkle in 
his eye which did not escape my attention, even in the 
slight glance I obtained. 

In a short time after, I arrived at Cubzac; and rode 
straight to the inn, the hospitable doors of which show'ed 
themselves very willing to give me admission. 


E 
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CHAPTKR V. 

When I stood in the court-j'ard of the inu at Cubzac, 
and saw my armour and my valise unloaded from An- 
driot’s horse, w'hile the anbergiste waited to condu(;t me, 
with every appearance of reverence, towards the hall of 
general entertainment, a strange feeling suddenly came 
over me, from the recollection that it was not yet four- 
and-twenty hours since the arriviil of the Baron de 
Blancford at his own chateau, that all I had done— 
the making of a new acciuaiiitance, my dealings with the 
Jew, the purchase of horses and of arms, and a hundred 
little incidents, which appeared to mo like the occupa¬ 
tions of a life—had in reality occupied but a few hours. 
So it was, however; my whole fate and course of exist¬ 
ence had been changed as by the stroke of a magician’s 
wand, which had set me free in a moment from the state 
of indolent dependence in which I had been forced to 
remain, like one of tlu; spirits in the old liiblcs, impri¬ 
soned motionless in tlm heart of some knotted oak, and 
had sent me forth in a moment to active life and ener¬ 
getic exertion. 

'J?herc was something ennobling, elevating, inspiring, 
in the feelings, very different from the sensations with 
which 1 had looked back upon the scenes I was leaving, 
from the northern bank of the Garonne. That all this 
had been accomplished in so short a space, gave me a 
sensation of power and energy; a confidence in myself, 
which I had before -wanted; and in the calm and delibe¬ 
rate step and thoughtful air with which I followed the 
landlord into the auberge, no one I think could have 
discovered any trace of a mind as inexperienced as that 
of a mere boy. 

The hall of the inn was a very spacious one; and a 
long table appeared in the middle, at the farther end of 
which I could just see, through the dim twilight of the 
evening, some seven or eight persons assembled round 
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what seemed a hasty supper. One of the servants of 
to inn, however, brought in lights almost immediately 
after I had entered; and it then beearae evident, that the 
])arty had just arrived from some long jouniey. There 
were two or three grave elderly men of respectable ap¬ 
pearance, apparently tradesmen of some importance, or 
merchants. Tlicre was a good dame too of the same 
class, with two or three little girls of seven or eight 
years old, and one or two women servants; besides 
which, there was a youth of eighteen or nineteen, strong 
and well-made, scarcely tasting Ids supper, but sitting 
beside the rest, and resting thoughtfully with his head 
leaning on his hand. 

Manifold were the caps and mantles which covered 
the whole party; and one would certainly have sup¬ 
posed, from the way in which they were wrapped up, 
that we were in the midst of winter, rather than in 
the warmest time of year. It often happened at that 
time, however, that such superabundant garments were 
adopted for the purpose of concealment; and I judged, 
and judged rightly, that these might be a party of 
wealthy traders, who, travelling through a disturbed 
country, and in dangerous times, chose to be recognized 
as little as possible, lest the report of wealth might 
draw upon them the attention of the plunderers with 
whom the country was overrun. 

All their eyes had been turned upon me, as soon as I 
entered; the conversation they were carrying on ceased, 
and, as if for something to say, one of the elder men 
addressed the younger, saying,— 

“ Why do you not cat your supper, Martin ? You are 
not sick, are you?” 

“ Not sick, uncle, but sorry,” replied the lad. 

“ Pshaw I Thou art a whimsical boy,” replied the 
elder man. “ I can tell thee, however poor a trade 
thou mayest follow, it is richer than that of a soldier. 
Here is tliis gentleman coming in,” he added, raising his 
eyes to me as I stood half-w'ay up the table; “ he looks 
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as if he knew something of arms, and I dare say will tell 
thee that to sell silk or linen, however little one may 
get, is better than fighting all day, w'atching all night, 
and having hard blows for one’s only payment.” 

I laughed at his description of the soldier’s life; and, 
as he addressed me first, replied at once, “ I cannot 
think we arc so badly olf as that, my good sir. Every 
one knows his own taste; and, though certainly for¬ 
tunes are rarely made by the sword, yet honour is 
gained, and glory, and frequently competetice; and you 
must remember, there is not a noble family in the land 
which does not owe its elevation to the sword. ” 

“ That was in other days—that was in other days,” 
said the elder man. “ But I am right, then, in thinking 
you a soldier, sir?” 

“ 1 nodded my head, and W'as about to reply some¬ 
what more fully, when Andriot entered the room, and 
whispered a word or two in my ear, which made me rise 
and go out, while the landlord busily put down ray 
cover, and prepared to give me supper. 

The intelligence which the lad brought me w'as simply, 
that the man with the spear, whom we had passed on 
the road, had come into the inn-yard, and finding him 
there, had asked him many questions concerning me. 
The good youth had been in one of his loquacious 
moods, and had given the interrogator more informa¬ 
tion than I thought right, telling him my name, and 
that I was a gentleman going to join the army. On 
this the other had immediately asked to speak with me, 
and I accordingly went out at once, in order to put my 
mind at ease with regard to the person in whose favour 
Andriot had shown himself so communicative. 

I found him in the court-yard busy in unloading his 
beast, and examining the contents of the package that 
he had carried behind him, which proved to be a consi¬ 
derable store of very miscellaneous pieces of armour, 
both offensive and defensive. The cuirass was at that 
moment on the top, and from its condition left little 
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doubt that one of its possessors, at least, bad .seen some 
service, like itself; for not only did sundry hacks and 
dints betray the fact of many a close encounter, but a 
large round hole appeared to have been perforated, 
either by bullet or lanee, on the right-hand side, near 
the arm-hole; and the gap was now curiously stopped 
up by means of a piece of thick leather, attaehed by 
nails driven through the iron, and clenched on the 
inside. 

' “ Why, my good friend,” I said, looking at the 
cuirass, and without taking any immediate notiee of 
his message, “ that piece of leather will never keep out 
anything.” 

“ It will keep out anything I want it to keep out,” 
replied the man, looking at me with a laugh. 

“ And what is that?” I demanded; “ what is it you 
want it to keep out ?” 

“ The wind,” he replied; “for when the wind gets in 
between cold iron and an empty stomach a man gets 
melancholy, and has no appetite for dry blows. But 1 
know what you mean—that sw’ord, or bullet, or spear 
would go through it as easily as a skewer through a cock 
of the Indies; but there’s not raueh chance of any other 
bullet finding out that place again—and if it did; no 
great matter, for it would meet with its fellow here, just 
lying between the ribs, under my armpit, and that would 
stop it from going any further.” 

“ That is looking upon the matter rationally,” 1 
replied. “ But now, my good friend, what is it that you 
wanted with me?” 

“ Why, simply this, seigneur,” he replied; “ finding 
that you are a soldier going to join the army, and having 
heard of your name a great many years ago as a very 
brave and gallant gentleman—” 

“ You must mean my father,” I said, interrupting 
him; “ my name you most likely have never heard.” 

“ Ay, I dare say it was your father, now I look at 
you,” he replied, “for you couldn’t be much out of your 
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swaddling clothes at the time I talk of. However, T was 
going to propose, that you being travelling alone, or 
nearly so, and I alone, or, what’s somewhat worse than 
alone, having nothing but a bad beast w'ith me, which 
trots me five miles an hour, and thinks itself a miracle— 
I was going to propose, I say, that we should join com¬ 
pany ; for in these days we may fall in with friends and 
acquaintances by the way, where we shall find two right 
hands better than one. llesides, we may chance to lull 
in with some booty; and two dogs will always kill more 
game than twice one dog.” 

On the very face of the matter, the proposal was 
somewhat impudent, for at least my clothing, my horses, 
and 1 trust my appearance altogether, were those of a 
man of high birth; but when 1 came to look at my com¬ 
panion over more attentively by the twilight, which did 
not improve his appearance, it struck me as more im¬ 
pudent still. He was a person of about forty-five years 
of age, lean, long-limbed, thiu-llanked, broad in the 
shoulders; with as unprepossessing a countenance as it 
was possible to imagine, and nothing on earth to redeem 
it from a sort of assassin-like expression, except a merry 
but somewhat sarcastic glance which occasionally came 
into his eyes, or rather into one of them, for it was the 
right eye only which had any movement; and I after¬ 
wards found that the left W'as made of glass, though a 
very good imitation of the other. 

What might have been the original shape of his nose, 
I do not know, but a large cut across the bridge and 
down one check, seemed to indicate that its conformation 
had been somewhat violently changed into its present 
Socratic turn upwards. 

His long grey hair, thin and ragged, his unwashed 
face, his untrimmed beard, aU added to the sinister 
appearance of his countenance, and, in short, no one 
could look at him without doing him the same bitter 
injustice that 1 did him at that moment, and thinking 
him as murderous and rascally a person as it was possible 
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to set one’s eyes on. Besides all this, Ins garments were 
anything but that which one nould have desired in a 
friend and companion ; for his buff jerkin, besides the 
rusty stains wliich had been left upon it after having 
been worn under ill-(!lcaned armour, was soiled and dirty 
in various other ways, and in more than one place 
patched with a piece of grey cloth. 

He stood my siu'vey quite quietly; and, indeed, the 
discrepant gaze of his two eyes roidercd it somewhat 
diflicult to toll whether he was looking full in my face or 
across tlie inn-yard on the other side. After having 
remained for about half a minute silent, however, he 
brought both eyes into a straight line, demanding, in a 
significant tone, “ Am not I an ugly dog?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ you are. But you have made a 
little mistake, my good friend: I am not seeking 
companions, hut raising a troop to serve under my 
command.” 

“ Then 1 am the very man you want,” he replied, 
” for 1 have experience, and you have none, that’s clear 
enough ; and I do not much care what I do, whether it 
be as a leader or follower, so that I do something.” 

“ I don’t think you would do much credit to my new 
troop,” 1 replied, “ unless you troubled the brook a little 
oftener, and gave the barber a sou at least once a 
month.” 

“ Oh, that is easily remedied,” said the adventurer; 
“ I have no sous to spare, but 1 have ten fingers, bating 
one which was hacked off at the battle of St. Denis, 
which will do as well for me as any barber in Christen¬ 
dom ; and then again, though water is not plenty in this 
hot weather, yet it is to be had. As to ray jerkin, too, a 
couple of ounces of chalk, and the worth of a denier of 
yellow ochre, will put all that to rights: so that, if you 
like to have me, I will turn out to-morrow morning as 
smart a trooper as you’d w'ish to see. I cannot get rid 
of my face though, so you must make the best of that.” 

“ What religion are you of? ” I asked, wishing 
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to ascertain that point first, before I divulged my 
own. 

“ 1 don’t know,” he replied. “ What is yours?” 

There was a sort of quaint oddity about the fellow 
which amused me, and, I confess, made me think better 
of him, though I know not why, and I demanded, with¬ 
out answering his question, “ Whom have you served 
under?” 

“Two or three dozen,” he answered; “but I have 
got my character written down for the benefit of those 
whom it may concern by a great many of my different 
friends, and I have not altered a w'ord of their certifi¬ 
cates ; fur it’s useless for a man to try to change his 
nature, and it will come out sooner or later. Whom 
will you have?” he continued: “ here is Martigues on 
the one side, and Andelot on the other. Here is Puy- 
gaillard, and Lossac, and Stuart, and—” 

“ Stay, stay,” I said, “ that will do. Let me see 
Martigues on the one side, and Stuart on the other.” 

“ You are a ’cute bird, after all,” he said; “ you won’t 
be limed, I see, to show' yourself a Protestant or a 
Catholic. However, here are the papers.” 

And lifting up the flap of his jerkin, he drew from an 
inner pocket a number of dirty pieces of paper, of which 
he placed in my hands two, saying, “ 'fhere they are.” 

The first I opened was m a strange hand, and it w'ent 
on as follows:— 

“ This is to signify that Morie Endem is the greatest 
liar in Europe; but none the worse for that. He fights 
like a tiger, and will now and then obey his orders.” 

This was signed “ Martigues,” and the other, which I 
instantly recognized as the same handwriting wherein 
Stuart had given me a letter to the Prince de Conde, was 
much in the same strain. 

“ I hereby aver,” it said, “ that Moric Endem is better 
than he looks. He will stand by a friend or leader till 
the last; and has done so many brave things, that he is 
a fool for bragging of things that he never did.” 
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I smiled as I read such account of my v(dunteer, but 
paused for a moment, to consider whether there was a 
possibility of my being deceived. Had I been still in 
the frame of mind in which I had set out that morning, 
I should have lost my opportunity, and rejected the ofter 
of a man who afterwards proved of infinite use to me. 
Hut, as I have said, 1 had become somewhat more con¬ 
fident in myself by this time: Stuart’s recommendation 
to increase my numbers as far as possible, had been 
strong; and therefore I determined to run the risk, as, in 
case of any malconduct on the part of my new follow er, 
I and Andriot were at least two to one against him. 

“ And now Monsieur Moric Endcm,” I said, “which 
would you rather serve on, the Catholic or the Protestant 
side? Answer me fairly, for on the reply hangs all our 
proceedings.” 

“ That is not a fair question,” he cried, flinging down 
his cap on the ground with some vehemence. “ That is 
not a fair question to a soldier of fortune. The matter, 
sec you, is balanced pretty evenly, my young lord. 
With the Catholics there is pay and but little plunder, 
for the Protestants have nothing to lose. With the 
Protestants there is no pay, but plenty of plunder; for 
each Catholic, like a fool, comes with a fortune on his 
back. 1 have indeed a little hankering one way—” 

“ What then,” 1 said, “ do the Protestants give no 
pay?” 

“ By St. Geronimo,” he cried, slapping his thigh, 
“ you are a Catholic!—But no,” he continued a moment 
after, “I remember quite well, Ccrons was a Protestant, 
and so was his cousin, the Baron de Blancford. If you 
are the young lord, you are a Protestant too.” 

“ Perhaps it may be so,” I replied, in a low tone, but 
with a significant look. 

“ Well, then, I am your man,” he said, without rais¬ 
ing his voice; “for, to say sooth, I was bom and bred a 
Protestant. But it is full thirty years since I thought 
of those things; and on my honour, 1 don’t well know 
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what’s the diiTercnce now. As to the resf, my yoiiiift 
master, you must give me a crown to gild my hand; and 
you must give me and my horse something to eat, till 
we get to the army, at all events; for if I had not met 
with you this night, he and I would have shared supper; 
that is to say, he would have had the hay, and I the 
water; and to-morrow we might have been obliged to 
prove troublesome to any one we met upon the road. 
I declare, so help me Heaven! f have not seen a crown- 
piece for the last two months.” 

“ I am nearly as poor as yourself, Moric,” I s.aid; 

however, there is a crown for you, and now yoii arc 
my follower; but I expect to see a change in your ap¬ 
pearance by to-morrow; and yon had better get your 
armour on your back, as 1 intend to do with mine, so 
that we may be well prepared for all things." 

“You shall see a change, you shall see a change, 
sir,” cried the man; “ and I will help to fill your purse, 
as you have now helped to fill mine. I will get this 
crown changed directly into silver and billon, that it 
may feel heavy in my purse, and make me think of the 
days of old; for I have had many more crowns in my 
pocket, I dare say, than you have in yours now. But 
however—1 don’t know how it was—peace never lasted 
six months without finding me as poor as ever; the 
pockets grew empty, and the crowns went away, some 
to one slut, some to another, and the rest, as I have 
heard Stuart tell of an English Prince, were drowned in 
butts of malmsey or burgundy, as the case might be. 
But I will go and polish my armour, and patch my 
jacket, and wash my face, and trim my beard; and then 
I must try and get a new horse the first time I meet an 
enemy; though it is to be confessed, that on the back 
of that brute, there are ten chances to one against 
me.” 

While Moric Endem was speaking, the landlord came 
from the house to seek me, telling me that my supper 
was not only ready, but getting cold; and, leaving my 
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new follower to make the best arrangements for him¬ 
self he could, I re-entered the hall of the inn. 

I found the party that I had left there, concluding 
their supper; and they all looked at me as I sat down 
to mine, with a sort of shy and anxious, b>it yet not a 
reserved look; somewhat like that which a dog puts on, 
when he is willing to bo familiar with us, but somewhat 
afraid of trusting to our kindness. The two elder men, 
however, and the elder lady, entered into conversation 
with me after a short time; and I saw' evidently, that 
they were endeavouring to probe my character and 
feelings. ’J’hose, however, were sad days, when no one 
dared to trust to his neighbour; and I as little chose to 
conlidc my views or purposes to them, as they chose to 
put any trust or confidence in me. 

The conversation, then, was merely general; I found 
that one of the elder merchants had travelled much, and 
had considerable information; and he seemed not a little 
surprised, to find that a young soldier could possess so 
much general knowledge as 1 had acquired, during my 
long period of study. 

Thh younger people, too, began to draw nearer to me; 
and some little sportive jests, such as I would have used 
towards my cousins at Blaneford, appeared completely 
to win their hearts; so that they were speedily clinging 
round me, playing w'ith the tassels of my cloak or ray 
sword-knot, and taking a thousand little liberties, for 
which they were, of course, gravely reproved by their 
elders. 

The young man, who had been called Martin, how¬ 
ever, sat silent and thoughtful for a long time ; and, at 
length, only spoke to ask me some questions concerning 
the movements of the armies. The first w'ords on that 
subject, however, seemed a signal for the party to break 
up: his unele interrupting him immediately, by saying 
it w'as time to go to bed; and the whole then retired, 
wishing me good night, and a prosperous journey on the 
morrow. 
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Their reserved conduct if as not explained till the fol¬ 
lowing morning, when, on rising early, I saw them 
setting off from the court-yard; and the aubergiste, as 
inn-keepers generally do, came instantly to volunteer 
every information he possessed regarding the guests 
who were just gone. 

“ Ay, poor people," he said, “ siUy people they arc. 
I told them they might trust to you, seigneur, and what 
a protection it would be to them to have you with 
them; for they arc a party of rich merchants, as you 
might well see, sir, and doubtless have their pockets 
lined with many a good gold piece, so that they are 
afraid of all the bands of plunderers about, especially 
at the passages of the rivers.” 

“What religion are they of?” demanded I, nothing 
doubting they were Protestants, as the landlord himself 
was well known to be of my own creed. 

To my astonishment, however, he answered that they 
were “poor misguided Catholics.” “That is to say,” 
he continued, “ they arc what people are beginning to 
call now-a-days, I hear, politics, which means people 
that are neither very much one thing nor the other. 
Th.at eldest one is the well-known Paris merchant, Mar¬ 
tin Vern, who has so much to do with the Jews and 
Lomb.ards. I’ve a great notion he’s a Protestant at 
heart; though his life, and .all his goods, which he loves 
better than his life, would be in jeopardy every hour in 
Paris if he did not go to mass ns regularly as the clock 
strikes the hour. It seems that young Martin, the 
nephew, had his father’s promise to be made a soldier 
of; but the father died a month or so ago, which 
brought them all into this part of the country, and old 
Martin won’t hear of the boy’s taking to the sword. 
Yet I would stake my life that they are attacked before 
they get many miles further, and then they will find 
that young Martin’s stout back and strong arm are both 
shield and sword for them. I hope, sir, we shall have 
good news of you at the array; but you might as well 
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have won a few gold pieces by the way for conducting 
three fat merchants safely. With what will you please 
to break your fast ? It is not well to set out fasting, as 
they have done, and it’s good twelve miles ere you get 
to Cavignac.” 

“ I am not going to Cavignac, my good host,” I re¬ 
plied, not choosing exactly to have my route settled for 
me. 

“ Ay, then,” he answered, " you are going to Guitres, 
which is farther still; but in that case you’ll have to 
pass the Saye low down, and I fear that all the rain 
which fell last night may have rendered the ford impass¬ 
able. Besides all that, however, I heard that Lossac 
and his band were lying between St. Aulaye and Con¬ 
tras, and it is even to be doubted whether he does not 
keep parties scouring the whole country up as far as 
Barbezieux, for he wants to prevent the bands from the 
South from joining our great Admiral and the Vrince de 
Condc. So you had better take my advice and keep 
hard away to the west, though you do get amongst the 
sands, I'or you are not strong enough to do much against 
any of his people, and must e’en have reeourse to what 
we call fox’s strength, by which I mean cunning.” 

1 thanked the aubergiste for his good information, 
which was indeed not a little important to me, for the 
armies of the Prince de Conde and the Duke of Mont- 
pensier were so placed that it was difficult for either to 
reach its resources, and no less for any one wishing to 
join the one, to avoid falling into the hands of the 
other. 

The tidings I had received cast me into a momentary 
fit of musing; and the auber^ste, seeing the effect his 
words had produced, and at the same time having a 
strong desire that I should take my breakfast at his 
house, represented to me that, if I would but w^ for 
half an hour, a courier from Angonleme would pass 
through Cubzac, and from him we could extract much 
information. 
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I agreed to his suggestion; and soon after the morn¬ 
ing meal had been prepared, I Beard the arrival of the 
courier himself, and learned that he had passed a small 
band of horse, whether troops ofLossac or not he could 
not tell. They amounted not to more than six or seven 
persons, he said, and were apparently moving back to¬ 
wards Cercon. 

These tidings having been obtained, I had nothing 
further to detain mo at Cubzac; and, paying the host 
his reckoning, I mounted to my chamber, clothed my¬ 
self in my good suit of steel; and after calling loudly, 
but in vain, for Andriot, to make the rest of my goods 
and chattels into as small packages as possible, that they 
might be carried more easily, 1 descended to the court¬ 
yard, to see what had become oi' my young attendant 
and my new follower, the latter of whom I had not seen 
during the whole morning. 

I foimd them together, behind some stables at the 
back of the auberge, chatferiug with a sturdy farmer of 
the neighbourhood, in regard to a proposed exchange 
of Master Moric Kndem’s piece of loan cattle with a 
fine, fresh, sturdy, but rather vicious horse, belonging 
to the other. Moric had offered, it seems, to give his 
own horse, and all the remains of the crown which 1 
had given him the day before, together with another 
crown that Andriot had lent him, for the more powerful 
and befitting charger which had been placed before his 
eyes. The farmer, however, stood out for another piece 
of money, and 1 was fain now to come forw’ard and give 
it, though the price seemed to me somewhat exorbitant.* 
The horse that Moric already possessed was anything 
but fit for the journey; and, as he willingly agreed that 
I was to be considered the proprietor of the beast now 


* It was in fact exorbitant: for we find tliat the Duke of Montpensier, 
himself holding the government of all these provinces, only gave a hundred 
crowns to each captain for raising a company of foot, and three' hundred 
crowns only to tlie Maitre de Camp of eight or ten companies thus raised. 
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purchased, it gave me a greater command over him than 
1 might otherwise have obtained. 

After all this was concluded, and the horse in his 
hands, I gave a glance towards my new follower’s figure,' 
and saw that it certainly was as much improved as his 
form and features would admit. The buff jerkin was 
now cleared from its rusty stains and spots of dirt, and 
was shining in the full freshness of chalk and yellow 
ochre. It seemed scai'ccly dry as yet, indeed; but that 
circumstance he did not appear to mind, and the plain 
steel cap with Hying cheek-pieces, into which he had 
thrust his head, had been painted with a sort of Indian 
black since the night before, so ns to look very smart, 
w ithout oifering a very shining or conspicuous point to 
the eye of a watchful enemy. 

No other ])iece of armour had yet been put on, I sup¬ 
pose in order to give the buff jerkin time to dry; but 
when, after having told him to hasten his preparations 
for departure, 1 came down once more with Andriot to 
mount my horse, I found Master Moric armed from 
head to foot, with his cuirass also painted black: thus 
hiding, in a great measure, the unseemly patch upop his 
right side. 

If I contemplated him with some attention, well pleased 
with the neatly-trimmed beard and well-washed face, he 
did not seem to regard me less narrowly or with less 
apparent pleasure, scanning all the pieces of my arms 
with an experienced eye, and rubbing his hands joyfully 
as he saw how easily they sat upon me. The ease with 
which 1 managed my horse, too, though the brute kicked 
and plunged most unmercifully on first being mounted, 
gave him no less satisfaction; and it was only upon 
Andriot that he bestowed some counsels and some 
reproof in regard to the unsoldierly manner in which he 
had put on his morion. When all was completed, we 
set out from Cubzac, and took our road onwards tow'ards 
Barbezieux. As we went, Moric treated me with a 
large portion of his conversation, amusing by its quaint* 
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drollery, but occasionally tiresome from touches of that 
rhodomontade whereof he had been accused. Were his 
own word to be believed, there was no great action 
which had been enacted during the last half century 
that he had not cither absolutely performed himself or 
had a very considerable and important share therein, 
liiit he even went beyond tliat; and when he began 
telling a story of any one else, it veiy often happened 
that he entirely forgot, before he came to the end of his 
tale, the original hero with whom he set out, dropped 
the third person, took up the first, changed the person 
spoken of to himself, and performed all the last acts ho 
had to rebate in his own person. 

The most ludicrous instonce of this kind of transfor¬ 
mation took place w'liile he tvas giving me an account 
of the tournament at which King Henry II. had been 
killed, not many years before, and at which Moric 
had been present. lie asserted that the fault which 
occasioned the death of the king, was entirely on the 
part of Montgomery; but, before he had finished his 
tale, he entirely forgot that declaration, got w-arra and 
heated with the subject, was seized with a peculiar sort 
of cupidity which induced him so constantly to appro¬ 
priate the actions of others, and becoming Montgomery 
himself, described how he had killed the King of France, 
and explained with the utmost perspicuity and exacti¬ 
tude the eager feelings with which he had been animated, 
and which prevented him from recollecting in time, that 
it was necessary to throw away instantly the broken 
staff of his lance. 

I could not help laughing at this absurdity, but he 
took it aU in good part, laughed himself, and declared 
that it was every word true, except that he was the 
person w'ho did it. 

In many other respects, however, his conversation 
was full of interest. He was an old and veteran soldier, 
and full of information upon every practical point, both 
\>t military tactics, and military habits. As far as study 
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could render me acquainted with the subject, I was so 
already; but I gained more useful information from ray 
new follower in a few hours, more directions for employ¬ 
ing well the science that I had acquired, than I could 
have done from the best master of the art in weeks or 
months. 

From him, too, I learned all the habits and manners 
of the camp, the rules, the regulations, the etiquettes, 
which I had before no notion of. What could and might 
be done, what could not be done, he told me; .and I 
found that, constituted as armies at that period were— 
low in discipline, licentious in habits—with n little com¬ 
plaisance to the great leaders, and the observation of a 
few insignificant regulations, the captain of such a party 
as I proposed to raise might, in fact, do anything that 
he liked, and act totally independent of the General 
during almost the %vhole of the campaign, provided he 
showed himself daring and fearless, and ready to fight 
uhenever he was called upon. 

As we were conversing in this manner, while wc 
pursued our onward way, we came to the high grounds 
near tlm little hamlet of Marceau, and, looking down 
over the country below, we saw a considerable number 
of people riding along, as if in great haste and confu¬ 
sion, upon the bank of the river; while at some distance 
to the right, another party appeared on the edge of the 
little slope, and the sun, glittering iq)on the arms of the 
latter, left no doubt whatever that they were troopers 
of some kind. 

“ Those are surely the poor merchants,” I said, “ who 
left Cubzac this morning.” 

“ Ay,” said the old soldier, “ they are running away 
from those worthies on the hill—some of Lossac’s peo¬ 
ple, I suppose. But the stupid fools have missed the 
ford. It is there—a hundred yards to the right, and they 
are running away from it. I know it as well as my own 
buff jerkin. They will get themselves caught and 
plundered, if they don’t mind.” 

F 
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“ Let us go down and help them,” I exclaimed. “ If 
you know the ford we can reach them before the others, 
and once having them across, we can turn and take a 
blow or two with the pursuers.” 

“Bravo! bravo, my captain!” cried Moric Endem. 
“ That’s the way! That’s the way! It seems as if you 
had been born and bred to it! Always fight the enemy 
when he’s not more than two to one ! I am with you, 
my good captain!” 

And spurring down the hill at all speed, we approached 
the party of merchants, who, terrified at seeing one body 
of troopers on their right, and another on the opposite 
side, paused and hesitated, till taking off my steel cap I 
waved it in the air, calling to them not to be afraid. 

It seems that I was instantly recognised, for they 
stopped, and some advanced towards me, while, pointing 
with my hand toward the spot which Moric had indi¬ 
cated as the ford, I shouted to them to ride in that way 
with all speed. 

People in a fright, however, never understand any¬ 
thing that is said to them, and they did not obey my 
directions till I reached them. Thus by the time we got 
them to the side of the river, and some of the horses 
into the water, the enemy was close upon us. The whole 
adventure seemed to me just like one of the military 
games which I had been accustomed to play with the 
old retainers, and ray young cousins. Accompanied by 
Moric Endem and Andriot, 1 turned my horse upon the 
pursuers; the lad, Martin, rode up in a minute to ray 
side; one of his uncles could not resist following, and 
by a sudden and unexpected charge we drove the enemy 
back, who paused for a moment’s consideration before 
they attacked us again. 

“ Now, seigneur,’’cried Moric, “quick over the stream; 
for the river is coming down like fury, and in ten minutes 
more it will be impassable. We can easily keep the 
opposite bank when we are over.” 

I had remarked that the water was up to the ghrist 
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of the horses' saddles when the party of merchants 
passed, and, therefore, ■without more ado, I gave the 
necessary order for crossing the stream. We found that 
the little river Saye, like some of the others that flow 
into the Isle, being subject to a sudden increase, had 
become a complete torrent—in consequence of the rain 
which had fallen during the night—and that it was 
swelling every moment, coming down in large brown 
eddies, which nearly carried our horses off their feet. 
Andriot and the two merchants who had remained with 
us passed first, and I followed, thinking that my friend 
Moric was close behind me. But in charging the Catho¬ 
lics, one of their cavaliers had been struck to the ground, 
slightly wounded, near the bank of the stream, and 
Moric’s fondness for plunder could not be restrained. 
The enemy’s man-at-arms, indeed, had run away, but 
the horse had somehow got his feet entangled with the 
bridle, and remained very soberly lying on the ground. 

Turning round, when I had half crossed the stream, I 
perceived my worthy follower busily employed in strip¬ 
ping the fallen horse, and 1 shouted to him that the 
enemy was upon him. He looked up, however, calcu¬ 
lated the distance nicely, finished the operation of 
cutting the girths with his dagger, threw the rich saddle 
and its caparisons on the crupper of his own horse, 
sprang upon his beast's back in a moment, and plunged 
into the river, witli the spears of the Catholics close at 
his horse’s flanks. The water had risen even since I 
had passed; his horse was not quite so tall as mine, and 
for a few feet had to swim ; but Moric Endem was never 
at all discomposed by any such little adventure, and 
keeping his spurs close to the horse's sides, brought him 
to land, not more than a few yards below the spot 
where the rest were standing. 

The catholic band pursued him into the water, and 
one of them seemed incluied to follow his example in 
swimming; but Moric was by no means unprepared, 
and snatching from the miscellaneous crowd of aims 
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wliicli surrounded his saddle a long; horse-pistol, which 
fired with a flint and wheel, he took a dclibei-atc aim at 
the pursuer’s horse and shot him in the water. Though 
the wound was mortal, the horse, luckily for its rider, 
dfished out of the river again before it fell, and Movie, 
scarcely steying to mark the effect, proceeded calmly 
and quietly to examine the saddle which he had taken, 
to rip off the gold lace and velvet that covered it, and 
to extract from the lining of the bow some twenty gold 
pieces whioh were there stowed away for security. 

Laughing at his prize, he rode up to us, and breaking 
in upon the expressions of gratitude which the merchants 
were pouring upon me, he pointed to the tops of a thick 
wood of sapiiis, which were seen atthe distance of about 
two miles, saying, 

“ Wc had better ride on that way ; for if these fellows 
sec us remain talking here, they will go down to the 
bridge and pursue us out of very spite. Ifwe set off for 
the wood at once, they will know that it is useless to 
follow, and w'e shall go on in quiet.” 

His advice was immediately attended to; and stopping 
on a little elevation before we reached the wood, we had 
the satisfaction of seeing that the enemy had given up 
the pursuit, and were slowly proceeding across the 
country in another direction. 


CHAPTER VI. 

It was not till we had placed several miles between 
ns and the enemy, that the good merchants felt at all 
satisfied of their security; and they pursued their way 
with a degree of eagerness which soon brought us into 
the midst of the sandy tracks in the neighbourhood of 
Chepuiers. We then came to the banks of a little 
stream, the name of which I forget; and, as the women 
and children were now evidently much tired, I assured 
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good Master Vern that there was no farther danger from 
those who had attacked his party; and, dismounting 
from our horses upon the banks of the stream, we let 
the ))casts erop the scanty herbage, while we prepared 
to repose and refresh ourselves from a good store of 
provisions which the traders had brought with them 
from the inn. 'I'he faces of the women and cliildrcn 
were still somewhat pale, both from fear and fatigue, 
and Martin Vcm and his companion looked grave and 
thoughlful, which I attributed to the risk their property 
had j ust run. 

Young Martin, however, who had been ns far forward 
in our little fray with the enemy as if he had been 
arrac'.d with steel from head to foot, looked not a little 
proud of bis exploits, especially as somehow, I do not 
very well know how, he had got a sharp gash upon tlic 
forehead, which bled a little, and promised to leave a 
military mark upon him that be was not likely easily 
to get rid of. Seeing the two elder merchants standing 
apart, busily talking to each other, 1 advanced to the 
young man, and, shaking hands with him, complimented 
him highly upon his courage and promptitude. He 
grasped my hand again, but said nothing that was 
audible, while the colour c.ame up bright into his clieek, 
and he looked confused ns well as gratified. 

Ere I had well concluded what I had to say, however. 
Master Vern and his companion came up; and the 
former took my hand, saying, “ Permit me to touch your 
Imnd, seigneur, and to offer you my very best thanks 
for saving us all this day. The landlord of the inn at 
Cubsiac informed us in the morning that we might well 
trust to you; but we poor merchants going on business 
from one part of the kingdom to another, are forced in 
these troublous times to be so careful that sometimes 
prudence acts the part of imprudence, and by refusing 
to trust when w'e ought, we do ourselves as much harm 
as by trusting when we ought not.” 

Not knowing very well where his harangue w'as about 
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to lead him, and never having been particularly fond 
of thanks of any kind, I took the first opportunity of 
replying that what I had done was a mere nothing, a 
piece of common humanity; and I added, laughing, 
“ To-day’s adventure, good sir, should teach yon Catholics 
to treat us poor Protestants somewhat better than you 
do; for here you have been attacked though unarmed, 
and would doubtless have been plundered by your own 
party, while you have been defended by Protestants 
only because you were unoffending people.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said both the merchants at once, “ we are 
not the sort of Catholics you take us for. We look upon 
the Protestants just as much like brethren as they do 
each other. We see no reason why any man should be 
condemned for worshipping God in his own way.” 

“ There are many sorts of Catholics in France, sir,” 
continued Martin Vern, “ and those who call us politics 
well deserve the name themselves, for their religion is 
all a matter of politics together. But, however, we are 
no enemies to the Protestants ; for I am even now going 
to the camp of the Prince de Cond6 to treat with him 
on my own part, and that of my good friend, Solomon 
Ahar, concerning some stores and other matters that he 
requires.” 

“ Indeed!” I said, with some surprise, “ then I am 
certainly the more glad that I have rendered you this 
little service.” 

“ The Prince dc Conde will be glad, too, sir,” replied 
the merchant; “ and I shall take care that he knows to 
whom it is owing. I think the aubergiste told me your 
name w<as Monsieur Cerons. But all mere professions 
of gratitude I know are vain; and my companion and 
myself have agreed to beg your acceptance of this purse 
of fifty crowns for the service that you have already 
rendered us, promising you the same sum if you will 
kindly conduct us in safety to the camp of the Prince.” 

Hea-.cn knows that I was as poor as might be, that 
I calculated upon ray sword as my sole means of fortune. 
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and that I could never have gained any little sum in a 
more honest or honourable way. But yet it went 
against me to take the man’s money, and I had to think 
two or three times before I could bring myself to resolve 
upon so doing. The merchant saw my situation; and, 
not knowing how inexperienced I was in such matters, 
attributed it to a wrong cause. 

“ Wo would offer you more, sir,” he said; “ but the^ 
fact is, the speculation on which we are going is a very 
uncertain one. We cannot gain much, but we may lose* 
much. Otherwise—” 

“ Think not of that, think not of that,” I said; “ I 
was only hesitating whether I should take your money 
at all. Nor would I do so, but the fact is I am but a 
soldier of fortune. Monsieur Vern, and am now trying 
to raise a troop with but small means of doing so. If 
1 take the money at all, therefore, it is for the purpose 
of increasing my numbers as I go along, which will add 
to your own security. Of the fifty pieces that you ofTer- 
me I shall give ten to each of the men, and w'ill employ 
the other thirty in recruiting, if I can meet with any 
likely men either at Jonzac or Barbezieux. The other 
fifty will depend upon whether we guide you well and 
rightly, and that 1 shall take without hesitation, as that 
to which I feel some right.” 

“ You shall have deep thanks and gratitude into the 
bargaui,” replied the merchant; “ and, although you 
gentlemen of the sword do not value much the good¬ 
will or services of us traders, occasions do happen 
sometimes when, according to the old fable, the mouse 
can help the lion.” 

He held the purse in his hand, and certainly his 
words were well calcul.ated to make the acceptance of it 
palatable to me: yet I felt my cheek grow hot as I took 
it, and I looked round towards the women and children 
and the rest of the party, as if to see whether they were 
looking at me. 

In the mean while Andriot and Moric Endem W'ere 
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Hiding the merchant’s wife and the women servants to 
lay out the provisions upon the banks of the stream; 
and, with all the facility of an old soldier, Moric had cast 
down his steel cap, and was busily arranging the whole, 
with many a dry jest and merry look and careless 
laughter, which made the women and the children soon 
forget the terror that had seized them, and prevented 
them even from perceiving the extraordinary ugliness 
of their gallant defender. A huge cold capon, which he 
insUintly christened “ Monseigneur,” was placed in the 
midst of the little circle; manifold eggs were arranged 
neatly around; various stores of salted provisions, 
tongues, lard, and sausages were spread out by his 
hands, with more taste than one might have expected, 
and at length came two huge bottles of wine, v^hich he 
called the king and queen, wdth various other things, 
for each of which ho had a name. 

As we all took our places around, however, it was 
discovered suddenly that the eggs, which were to form 
no inconsiderable part of the meal, had not been cooked. 

“We could soon cook them,” cried Andriot, “for 
there's wood enough in the neighbourhood; but w'hore 
are we to find wherewithal to cook them in f” 

“ You get the wood, you get the wood, ’scapegrace,” 
cried Moric; “ run up the hill, and get the wood. You 
show how long you h.avc been a soldier. Don’t you 
know that every man-at-arms carries a kettle on his 
head, and a frying-pan on his stomach '! Get you gone, 
and come back speedily, and leave the cooking to me.” 

“Now, we will put him in a fright for his polished 
morion,” continued Moric, after the youth was gone, at 
the same time collecting some dry sticks and grass that 
lay about, and striking a light. “ Susanne, my pretty 
one,” he continued, to one of the little girls, “I see 
some branches lying there; go and fetch them, while 
I blow the fire up.” 

And us'ing his mouth for a pair of bellows, he had 
contrived tp kindle a strong flame by the time that 
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Andriot and the girl had returned. “ Now, Andriot,” 
ho went on, “ take off your morion, there’s a good 
youth; fill it with water out of the stream, and you 
shall see that wc will boil the eggs in a minute.” 

“ Had I not better take yours. Master Moric ?” said 
tlic young man, looking somewhat ruefully at hmi. 

Moric burst into a shout of laughter, in which all the 
rest of the party joined. “ Come, come,” cried Moric, 
'• since thou art stingy of tliy morion, Andriot, we -will 
roast the eggs, though it is a dillicult task, and not to 
he undertaken by any but an old woman or an old 
soldier. 

‘Therf’s an art in roasting of pggs, thcro's an art in roasting of cgg.s; 

And hi* who would run before he can walk, must first learn to use his 

I’lins sung Moric Kndcm in a tolerably' good voice, as 
he laid the eggs in order amongst the hot wood-ashes ; 
and there was something so contagious in the gay, care¬ 
less merriment which my new follower displayed, that 1 
never beheld a meal pass more cheerfully than did ours 
of that da}', by the banks of the little stream. Moric’s 
eggs proved to be excellent, and of the wine, which was 
excellent also, ho was permitted, in recompense, to have 
his full share. It had no perceptible effect upon him, 
however; more cheerful it could not make him, and his 
bead was a great deal too w'cll seasoned to the juice of 
the grape, for his faculties to be disturbed by it. 

Ueforo we rose to go on our way, 1 produced the 
purse which I bad received from the merchant, and 
bestowed ten crowns from it upon the old soldier, with 
the like sum upon Andriot. The eyes of both glistened 
not a little at the treasure they had so rapidly acquired, 
and Moric starting up, drew me on one side, saying, 

‘‘ That puts me in mind of something. Now, mon¬ 
seigneur, I have got some plunder you know to divide, 
which came out of that fellow’s saddle. We have said 
nothing yet about the way we intend to divide it; but I 
tell you what I saw tried in the last war, and which is 
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the best plan; namely, this ; that every thing which is 
brought in is given up to the captain. Every week it is 
divided amongst the whole band, the number of lots 
being just one more than the band, including the captain. 
He has two lots, and every other man one. That makes 
each man do his best for the whole, and see that 
others do the best too; and the captain, who has a great 
many things to pay, and to do for us all, has something 
to do it with, and alittlemorc. Ransoms, however, and 
compositions, and such things, arc, of course, regulated 
diffcrcntlj', according to the laws of arms, and each man 
keeps his own. Also, of any plunder taken in a general 
battle, you know, a part goes to the leader whose comet 
we fight under; but only be sure in making terms with 
the general, that you get his authority for dealing with 
your own men according to your own way, and bind 
yourself as little as you can to the laws and regulations 
of other people.” 

“ Somewhat freebooting advice. Master Moric,” I re¬ 
plied, “ though not bad in some respects. But, never¬ 
theless, yon must remember that 1 have honour and 
glory to gain, and to make a name for my band too, as 
well as to acquire money and plunder.” 

“The one’s the way to do the other,” replied Moric. 
“ Your way to get honour and renown for yourself and 
your band, is to fight like a lion, and make your men 
fight, and depend upon it, every one fights ten times as 
well when he thinks he is to get something for it, as 
when he thinks that every thing he takes is to be 
shared with the whole army.” 

There was some reason in what the man said, and I 
then proceeded to consult him in regard to obtaining 
some new recruits as speedily as possible. 

“ Oh! we shall find some at Jonzac,” he'said, “ no doubt 
of it! The people are arming all over the country, and 
few have yet taken service with any one. All the daring 
fellows thatltre ready to eat fire and brimstone served 
up hot out of a cannon’s mouth, will choose some free 
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band such as ours, depend upon it, and we shall have 
our share, though it’s a pity you are not better known 
amongst the old soldiers. However, my face will do 
you some good. People don’t forget it when once they 
have seen it, and the task of guarding these merchants 
will have its effect too; for the men will think that there’s 
something to be gained at least, which is true too.” 

“ Why, for that matter,” I said, “ you may give each 
known man that you can meet with, a couple of crowns 
as earnest, and promise them two more at the end oi’ 
our journey.” 

“ Then we are safe enough; then we are safe enough!” 
cried Moric. “We shall have plenty of men, depend 
upon it, and good men too. 'There's nothing like a bird 
in the hand—one of these yellow birds I mean. Why, 
four crowns certain, to begin with! Four golden 
crowns! That is enough to buy a Protestant count or 
a Catholic archbishop at any time. But we had belter 
not increase the band too much at first, sir; for if you 
go with too many, you will either not have room for 
many of the best men that we find straying about the 
camp, or else you’ll have the band so large that some 
one of the leaders will be for having you under his 
command altogether.” 

“ Why, from your account, Moric,” I said, “ it seems 
to me that every one does very much what he likes in 
the camp, whether he be under command or not.” 

“ There’s some trath in that, sir,” replied the man. 
“ There’s much truth in that. Everyman in the Protes¬ 
tant army does what he likes; for, receiving no pay 
from any one (but such as some of the lords give their 
own men), no one has right to say to another. Do this 
or do that; and it only happens every now and then, 
that this sweet priuce, or that charming general, hangs 
one or two of his beloved volunteers, just to prove that 
his authority is what it is not, and that he has some 
power when, in reality, he has none. Then, amongst 
the Catholics, it is even worse; for though they have 
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“ Put down that dish!” I exclaimed again, in a voice 
that made the hall echo; and as he did nut instantly 
obey, I strack liim a single blow on the side of the head, 
which, coming from an arm well practised, and not par¬ 
ticularly weak, stretched him at full-length upon the 
floor, with sauces and condiments floating round him. 
It luckily so happened that the aubergiste himself was 
in the room at the moment; and, taking instant advan¬ 
tage of the dead silence that ensued, I said, in as calm 
a tone as possible, “ Landlord, bring in another dish, 
and charge that which is on the floor to those persons 
who are at the other end of the table.” 

“ Certainly, monseigneur ! ccrtauily! ” replied the 
aubergiste, impressed as much as I could desire by what 
had taken place; and I quietly returned to my place, 
and proceeded in carving the boiled beef, in the distri¬ 
bution of which I had been interrupted. 

In the mean while my fallen friend raised himself 
up, glanced at me for a moment with uncertain rage, of 
which I took not the slightest notice, and then, returning 
to his companions, spoke a word or two, sullenly, to 
them. They laughed, but in a much lower tone than 
before; and a brief and muttered consultation seemed 
to be held, while the landlord brought in a new dish, 
and deposited it before Martin Vem. As the landlord 
passed them, however, one of the party beckoned him 
up and asked him something in a whisper, and I could 
then hear my own name passing from mouth to mouth, 
with various additions and improvements, at the fancy 
of the retailers, as “The Seigneur de Cerons !” “ The 
Count de Cerons !” “ The celebrated Count de Cerons!” 
“ The Seigneur de Cerons, Colonel-General of the In¬ 
fantry ! ” 

It was clear, however, that the whole party—whether 
these additions had been made by the magnifying powers 
of Moric Endem, when he annotmeed my name to the 
host, or not—it was clear that the whole party, even 
BOW, determined to look upon me as a very great man. 
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and to make that an excuse to themselves for sneaking 
away without taking any farther notice of the chastise¬ 
ment inflicted on their companion. Accordingly, after 
hesitating and looking doubtful, and whispering for 
several minutes more, one by one, they disappeared 
through the doorway, and we were left in possession of 
the hall to discuss our supper in tranquillity. 

I should not have mentioned the subject at all in con¬ 
versation with my companions; but both Martin Vem 
and his nephew talked of it, laughing, as soon as the 
others were gone; and while they loaded me with thanks 
and praises, made many a shrewd and jesting comment 
upon the pusillanimity of the departed. The affair had 
another effect, however, for the landlord’s voice was 
heard several times, without, talking loud to different 
persons; and, from two or three words that could be 
distinguished, 1 found that he was thus loud in my 
praise. When, at length, he was putting some desseit 
upon the table before us, he spoke to me in a whisper, 
saying, “ that there were, without, two or three gentle¬ 
men who had served in the last war, who had taken 
arms again, and were very anxious to know whether 
I could and would receive them into my company? ” 

I ^replied, “ that I could not leave the party I was 
escorting, but that I would send ray lieutenant, by which 
sonorous name I dignified good Moric Endem, to speak 
with them at once; preferring in such a case to trust to his 
judgment rather than to my own. The result was that he 
engaged for me five as stout fellows as ever were seen, 
of whom he had known something in the preceding 
wars, and who also had the advantage of coming to me 
with horses, arms, and accoutrements all complete. 
The whole of this was settled during that evening, and 
the joy and satisfaction which I myself might feel at my 
growing importance, was far outdone by that of good 
Martin Vern and his companions, who now thought 
themselves perfectly competent to encounter any Catho¬ 
lic force in the neighbourhood. Two more, but not 
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exactly of such good stuff, were added to our number 
at Barbezicux, and thus forming a troop of ten men, wc 
advanced on the road to Angouleme, as Ihr, or perhaps 
farther, than it was prudent so to do. 

We had heard that the Prince de Conde and the rest 
were at that time at the town of Sainctes; but a few 
miles on the other side of Barbezieux, we learned that 
the array had marched in a different direction, and, 
apparently, quitted the Charente. News, too, was here 
received that the Catholic garrison of St. Jean d’Angely 
had sent out considerable detachments into the country 
on the side of Pons; while light-armed troops from 
Angouleme were scouring the country in every direction, 
for the purpose, it was supposed, of supplying the city 
in case of siege. 

In conversing over these affairs, which certainly bore a 
somewhat menacing aspect, with Martin Vern, I found 
that he was determined to proceed with his nephew and his 
partner to the camp of the Prince de Conde, but was in a 
state of very considerable alarm on account of his wife 
and children. Under these circumstances, I advised him 
strongly to despatch messengers to the Duke of Mont- 
pensie;, who was at that time, we understood, at 8t. 
Junien, in order to demand a safe conduct for his family, 
which I knew would immediately be given on his de¬ 
claring them to be a4 Catholics. He seized at the 
proposal eagerly; a messenger was easily found, and 
set out with directions to pass on the other side of 
Angoulbme on his retium, and to meet us at Cognac; 
whither we now bent our steps with slow and cautious 
journeys. Cognac we found in the hands of a small 
Protestant force, and we then first learned that the siege 
of‘Angouleme by the Prince de Conde had actually 
begun. 

The rest of our journey would have been easily com¬ 
pleted, even without the safe conduct; but as Martin 
Vem was aware that he should have to return to 
Bordeaux himself at all events, he judged it best to wait 
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for the safe conduct in the suburb of Cognac, and to send 
the women of his party on at once to Paris, as it was im¬ 
possible to say what turn the war might take. 

Though the Protestant force at Cognac would not 
adiliit my soldiery within the limits of their little garrison, 
I there made the acquaintance of several officers and 
gentlemen attached to the cause of freedom, and made 
myself still farther acquainted practically with the habits 
of a camp and an army. I had now under my command 
several good and experienced soldiers, but Moric Endem 
was still my chief adviser, and I was glad to find myself 
justified to the full, in having trusted him so far, by the 
opinions and commendation of all the military men with 
whom I was now brought in contact. Every one 
huighed when his name was mentioned, but every one 
also declared that he was as brave as a lion, and might 
with safety be trusted by those who chose to trust him 
fully. Those who chose to show him, on the contrary,, 
either unkindness, or want of confidence, would need, they 
said, the eyes of Argus to prevent the old soldier from 
finding some means of retribution. The short time we 
spent at Cognac gave me an opportunity also of,be- 
coming more thoroughly acquainted with my men, and 
of making them generally aware of my views and pur¬ 
poses. 

At length, with the interval of one day, the safe con¬ 
duct arrived, and, with many embraces and some tears, 
good Martin Vern saw his wife and children depart for 
Paris. An hour or two after they were gone, we our¬ 
selves commenced our march ; and just as evening was 
setting in, saw the high hill of Angouleme rising above 
the lesser slopes that border the Charente. 


o 
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It was night when we reached the outposts of the 
Prince de Conde’s camp, and wo were stopped by a small 
body of soldiers who demanded the s^, which of course 
we could not give. Our errand was soon explained, 
however, and we were led on into the camp, which was 
neither entrenched, nor defended in any other way. It 
presented a gay mixed scene, where little regularity of 
any kind existed, till once one had passed the skirts of 
the camp, where plenty of disorder wjis going on. My 
followers were left at the second guard, while I and the 
merchants on foot, were led through canvass streets and 
squares, formed by long lines of tents, to the spot where 
the pavilion of the Prince de Condc was pitched. 
Though certainly not a very convenient divclluig, it 
w'as divided into two chambers, if not three, and wo 
were detained in the outer one while the Prince was in¬ 
formed of our arrival. 

The pride of arms and of birth made me imagine that 
I should be called to his presence immediately, though 
we foimd he was at supper. But I was disappointed, 
for the merchants W'ere much more important people at 
that moment in the eye of the Prince, than any small 
leader like myself, and they were ushered in very soon, 
while I remained without, talking with one of the 
Prince’s attendants, who remained sitting with me, as if 
it were in the ante-chamber. 

The r-conference of the Protestant leader with the 
merchants seemed interminably long, and the occasional 
laughter and merriment that I heard made me think 
Biat the conversation was protracted after all real busi¬ 
ness was over. At length, however, they came out, and 
I was summoned to the presenec of the Prince, while 
Martin Vcm, in passing, said, “ We will wait for you 
hero.” 
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I found the Prince seated still at supper, with a man 
considerably older than himself, thouj 5 h yet in the prime 
of life. His countenance was remarkably handsome, far 
more so, indeed, than his figure, and there was in his 
eyes that sort of sparkling impetuosity which well indi¬ 
cated the character of the man. He received me with a 
smiling countenance, and made me take a seat near him. 

“It is always pleasant. Monsieur do Cerons,” he said, 
“ to receive new friends and companions; but still more 
pleasant to receive one who bears back to our camp an 
illustrious name which has been too long banished from 
the roll of arms. I take it for granted I speak to the son of 
that Monsieur de Cerons who just twenty years ago dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the attack upon the forts at Bou¬ 
logne, and, to the regret of the whole army, fell upon 
the occasion. I grieve to say that I knew little of him, 
for that was my first campaign, and 1 was not worthy 
of the notice of so distinguished a soldier; but my friend. 
Monsieur d’Andelot, here, was his companion in many 
a well-fought field.” 

“ 1 was indeed, young gentleman,” said D’Andelot, 
“ and I must say a better soldier or a braver man never 
existed. You are very like him, and I trust are as like 
him in character as you are in person.” 

“ It is with the hope of proving that, sir, that I come 
here,” I replied; and judging it more respectful to the 
distinguished officers with whom I was speaking to say 
as little as possible, I ceased there. 

“ I doubt not that you will completely fill his place 
amongst us,” replied the Prince, after a moment’s 
thought. “ Indeed, Monsieur de Cerons, we have every 
reason to believe so from the account these" good mer¬ 
chants have given us of your conduct on the road. You 
do not know what an obligation you have laid upon us 
by bringing them safely hither; for, on my faith and 
honour, I think, without their help, we should not have 
been able to carry on the campaign: for though every 
one here fights for good-will, yet men must have food, 
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and cannons and arquebuses arc poor contrivances with¬ 
out powder and shot. These merchants tell us you 
have a troop with you, Monsieur de Cerons 1” 

I evidently saw that it ivas the design of the Prince 
to give me notice, in a quiet and passing manner, that 
I was to expect no pay for my services, and at the 
same time to ascertain with what views and jrurposcs 1 
came. 

“ My troop is not a large one, my lord,” I replied ; 
“ at present it comprises bnt ten men. They are all, 
however, stout men at arms, and have some experience; 
and I hope to increase my trooj) to double that number. 
It is fit, my lord, however, that I should tell you that 
my father left nothing but his sword; and it is needful, 
to myself, that I should raise myself by arms, and, to 
my men, that I should be enabled to maintain them by 
the sword.” 

“ Ay,” replied the Prince, “ I understand—m.ake the 
horse feed the horse. But it is somewhat difficult to 
know what to do. We cannot and must not drive away 
such bands as yours, especially when led by such a 
gentleman as yourself As little can we expect them to 
range themselves under any regular leader, when we 
h.ave no pay whatever to give them; and yet it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that both I myself and Monsieur de 
Coligny should put a stop to everything like indiscrimi¬ 
nate plunder. Were we not to do so, we should soon 
have the whole country rising upon us.” 

“ I am not one, my lord,” I replied, “ to wish that it 
should be otherwise. All I desire is, that, in order to 
keep my men together, I may have, as it were, a detached 
command of my own people under your highness’s com¬ 
mission, in order that, by fair war against the enemy in 
anns, I may be enabled to maintain my troop and 
advance myself. Neither the threshold of the cottage, 
nor the hearth of the citizen, shall ever be invaded by 
my troopers. I only want permission to attack the 
enemy whenever I can find occasion, and to cut off 
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from him, as my legitimate prize, whatever I can meet 
with.” 

“ Tliat is soon granted,” replied the Prince de Conde, 
“ if we understand each otlier rightly. But what is 
that in your hand, Monsieur de Cerons? It seems a 
letter.” 

“ I had forgotten it, my lord,” I said; “it is one 
addressed to your highness,—on my behalf I believe.” 

The Prince took and read it, and then turning, with a 
smile, to D’Andelot, he said, “ We shall have Stuart 
with us in less than ten days; and he does more service, 
you know, than any ten besides.—Now, Monsieur de 
Cerons, my friend Stuart here has explained all your 
plans more clearly than yourself; and indeed it is not 
always so easy to explain one’s self as to let another do 
it. I fear very much, however, that you have attached 
yourself to the wrong side of the question, as far as 
obtaining wealth, at least, is concerned. You shall have, 
however, what seamen, I believe, call a roving commis¬ 
sion, and on the following terms, remember: During 
all marches, countermarches, and on general service, 
you shall have the opportunity allowed you of doing as 
you please. At other times, such as the eve of a general 
battle, the assault of a town, or any similar operation, 
you shall render yourself into the camp on due notice. 
In short, any special order given to you, by me or by 
the Admiral de Coligny, you shall obey as strictly as 
any other soldier; but at the times when you are with¬ 
out any such orders, you shall not be called to account 
for anything you do at your own band, with these pro¬ 
visoes, that you shall neither commit, nor suffer to be 
committed by your people, any outrage upon or pillage 
of the peasantry of the country; that you shall neither 
exact contributions from villages or hamlets, or places 
friendly or unarmed, nor permit any plunder in towns 
taken by capitulation; and, in fact, shall only wage 
honourable war against enemies with arms in their 
hands. Nor shall you receive money called paii, or 
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sufferance, from any persons whatsoever. On those 
conditions, all prizes whatsoever, captured by yourself, 
shall be at your own disposal, without claim or inter¬ 
vention from any person. This is all that can be done 
for you, and if it suits you it shall be done.” 

“It suits me perfectly, my lord,” I replied; “1 
require nothing more; and, as lar as in me lies, will 
never he absent from my post when my services may be 
wanted.” 

Some further conversation ensued between the Prince, 
D’Andelot, and myself, in which a great many other 
matters were settled with regard to my lodging in the 
camp, &c.; and, sending for his secretary, the Prince de 
Condfi gave orders for the commission to be drawn up, 
which was iinmcdiately done, giving me authority to 
raise a company of fifty men, and embotlying all the 
stipulations contained above. 

As soon as I had received it I rose to depart; but 
D'Andelof, after whispering for a moment to the Prince, 
said, “ It always gives an oflicer great honour. Monsieur 
de Ccrons, to begin his career in any new sciwice vuth 
some brilliant exploit. Now', we propose to-morrow to 
attack the breach at Angouleme, which has been made 
by our batteries yesterday and to-day. The leading of 
this assault, indeed, has been given to Monsieur de 
Genissac; but we have no doubt that he will sufler you 
to bo his companion, if you choose to mount the breimh 
amongst the first, along with your men. The breach is 
in the wall of what is called the Park ; but we w'ill send 
Genissac to you in the course of to-morrow morning. 
You will be supported by the regiment of Monsieur do 
Corbouson, and you are to remember to obey promptly 
the orders you receive from thence.” 

It may well be supposed that, eager as I was to dis¬ 
tinguish myself, I caught at the offer without hesitation. 
In this instance, I had not the slightest fears in regard 
to my own inexperience, for 1 knew that I had nothing 
to do but to fight with courage and determination; and, 
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having ascertained the hour that the assault was likely 
to take place, I retired to seek my quarters, which were 
assigned to me in one of tlm little suburbs of the town, 
as I hiid informed the Prince that I had yet no tents 
with me. 

Tn the ante-room I found the worthy merchants, and 
with them returned to the spot W’here 1 had left my men. 
As we w'cnt, Martin Vem informed me that he was to 
go back to Bordeaux early on the following morning, 
and asked if he could execute any commission for me in 
that city, from which he intended to return again in ten 
or twelve days. lie said nothing more at that time, but 
accompanied me to the little auberge in the suburb, after 
F had lodged my men as I had been directed, and had 
given some directions to Moric Endcm. I found the 
hall of the inn, as may well be conceived, a scene of con¬ 
fusion almost indescribable, .\t first it seemed to me 
that everybody w'as talking, everybody was singing, 
everybody was drinking, and everybody was snuffing 
the candles, at the same time. Eyes swimming with 
excitement or dropping with sleepiness, faces heated and 
flushed with drink, mouths wide open with oaths, 
vociferations, or songs, and outstretched arms crossing 
each other in various directions, were to be scon on 
every side, while the din and uproar were absolutely 
deafening. 

The scene did not seem to strike the merchants as 
much as it did me; but Martin Vern turned out of the 
room again, almost as soon as he had entered it, saying. 

We shall doubtless find less confusion somewhere 
elseand, after looking into the kitchen, in the hopes 
that, protected by the awful genius of the culinary art, 
that place might be found somewhat more quiet, he 
mounted the stairs, and walked from bedroom to bed¬ 
room, which had all been turned into eating or drinking 
rooms, and which were, in most instances, crammed to 
the very doors. 

.At length we came to one large room, which might 
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contain perhaps twenty people, ranged at different 
tables, and enjoying themselves more soberly. The 
secret of this was, that the tenants were all officers, and 
the common soldiery judged it more expedient to pursue 
their potations in other rooms. The officers, too, might 
perhaps themselves desire a little quiet, and I rem.orked 
that several of them looked up and scanned us closely, 
as if to satisfy themselves that the intruders were likely 
to be more tranquil and orderly than the parties assem¬ 
bled in other places. 

There was one table vacant, near a window, at thc 
very farther end of the room, and at that we seated 
ourselves, glad to be as far as possible from the general 
roar that rushed up the stairs and through the passages. 
A boy, who was running from table to table with the 
activity of a marmoset, came up to inquire what we 
wished for supiicr; and as soon as he had left us, Master 
Vern leant across the table, and asked me,— 

“ Now', Monsieur de Ccrons, have you no commands 
for Bordeaux ? for I have many things to do, and per¬ 
haps may not have the opportunity of speaking to you 
to-morrow.” 

After thinking for a moment or two, I replied that I 
feared there was no commission that I could give; that 
I longed indeed to hear of my relations at the ch&teau 
de Blancford, but did not know how to compass it. 

“ That is easily done, Monsieur de Cerons,” said the 
merchant; “ I am going to the chateau do Blancford 
myself. There is scarcely a noble in the land that we 
merchants have not something to do with. The Baron 
must have reached the chateau by this time, for he was 
to leave Paris in three weeks after we did.—Come, come. 
Monsieur de Cerons,” he said, seeing that I hesitated, 
“ I have many a time remarked, since you were with us, 
that something weighs upon your mind. We owe you 
a great deal, not only for good service, but for kindness. 
Sit down and write a few lines to your friends, and we 
■will find means that you shall have an answer. Relieve 
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jour mind, my friend; relieve your mind by words. 
Depend upon it the best remedy for a heavy heart is to 
cast off part of the load upon paper.” 

“ But I have no means of writing here,” I said, “ and 
fear it will be difficult to procure them.” 

“ What! a merchant without paper and ink ?” cried 
Martin Vern, opening a pocket in the lining of his cloak, 
and taking out all the requisites: “ that would never do. 
There, Monsicnr de Cerons, write, write, and 1 will take 
care it shall reach its address.” 

I took the paper and pen that he gave me, and with 
the first impulse of my heart wrote a few lines to my 
su cet cousin, Louise. The terms in which 1 spoke were 
j)rccisely such as I should have used before my depar¬ 
ture. I bade her not forget me, nor the alTcction which 
had existed between us ever since our childhood. 1 
bade her recall me to the remembrance of her brothers 
and La Tour. I told her that 1 should never forget or 
cease to love her and them, and I assured her that 
nothing but absolute necessity and the fear of giving 
them all bitter pain would have led me to quit them 
without bidding them adieu, as I had dune. This 
brought me to speak of my situation at the time, and I 
told her that I had met with much greater success than 
I could have expected; that I was already at the head 
of a small band; and tljat I was to lead, in company 
with another, the assault upon Angouleme on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. A few words of affection and kindness 
succeeded, and, having folded and sealed the letfer, I 
put the address upon it, and gave it into the hands of 
Martin Vem. 

He looked at the address, and when he saw'the name, 
a sober and somewhat melancholy smile came over his 
face, and putting it up carefully, he said, “ It shall go 
safe.” 

Shortly after this, the head of Moric Endcm made its 
appearance at the door, and seeing me seated at the ^ 
opposite table, he entered the room, and came across 
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towards me. Ere he had proceeded half-way to the 
table, however, three or font of the officers who were 
dining at the different tables around started up, and 
one of them exclaimed, “ Why, Moric Endem! What! 
you, old comrade! is it you come back to join us ? and 
looking fat and well-feathered too!” 

“ Ay, my good friends; ay, ay, ” said Moric, “ hero 
[ am; but 1 am in leading-strings, my boys; 1 am in 
leading-strings. I’m baby Moric now, and there’s my 
nurse—my captain, I mean to say; so 1 must go and 
speak to him, for I have a word for his ear.” 

“ If he seeks to fill his purse,” said one, looking at 
me across the room, “ you’re the man for him; for you 
could always fill a purse, but never keep one.” 

“ Too true, good friend, too true,” replied Moric, .ad¬ 
vancing towards me; “ but I will do better this time.” 

’They all shook their heads, however, with a laugh; 
and Moric came on and sat down beside me. He had 
lost no time in pursuing his avocations, and informed 
me that he had already seen and spoken with nearly 
twenty of las okl comrades, who were hanging about 
the camp and seeking for employment. They were 
rather more difficult, however, in their choice than 
those which I had already enlisted; for not one of them 
would serve with a leader who had never served at all. 

“ We must make up to-morrow, sir,” said Endem, 
“ for your idleness hitherto. It answered no purpose 
my telling them that you would do this or do that; the 
answer always was — Let us see him fight. So to¬ 
morrow, at the assault, we must eat fire and brimstone, 
to show what sort of stuff we arc made of.” 

“ Rather a,hot breakfast, Master Moric,” I replied; 
“ but, nevertheless, I don’t think I shall find my appe¬ 
tite fail.” 

This conversation had been carried on in a low tone, 
but, nevertheless, it had caught the ears of the mer- 
p chiuits; and one of them asked me at what time it was 
intended to storm the breach. 1 replied that I really 
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did not know, as I had not received my orders yet, but 
supposed that it would not be late; and Martin Vem, in 
reply, intimated his detramiination to wait and see. the 
result before be departed. Soon after this I retired to 
the little cottage which had been appointed as quarters 
for myself and all my men; and having given what 
orders I thought necessary, and seen that the horses 
had been well fed and put under shelter, I threw myself 
down upon some straw, which Andriot had prepared lim 
me in one corner of the hovel, and in a few minutes ww 
fast asleep. 

I was awake by daylight on the following morning; 
and was up, and bad made a soldier’s brief toilet, as 
well as armed myself completely, before five o'clock. 
Luckily it happened that I w'as so, for in a few minutes 
afterwards I was visited by a gay-looking youth, who 
introduced himself as the Captain Genissac, and who 
told me that in an hour wo were to mount the breach 
together. He looked at me somewhat superciliously 
from head to foot; and, though I felt that I could have 
broken him through the middle over my knee, ns a boy 
Iweaks a stick, his cool scrutiny annoyed and discom¬ 
posed mo. We talked over what was to be done lor 
some time; and urging me to hasten my movements, 
he went to take his station at the head of the storming 
party. 1 harried after at all speed, followed by my 
little band; and getting out of the hamlet, and passing 
through the middle of the tents toward the battery which 
had effected the breach a fine, a gay, and an interest¬ 
ing sight was presented, which remains fi.ved upon my 
memory, as much from the beauty of the scene, ns from 
being the first military effort of any consequence in 
which I took a part. 

The whole array ^as drawn out in the open space 
between the camp and the city; and about five or six 
hundred yards in advance of the line, was the small 
battery, which had effected a very insufficient breach in 
flie wall. It was still firing, as it had been since the 
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break of day: and a light Tvind blew the wreaths of 
smoke down into the hollow which ran towards the 
Charente, enveloping the base of the hill on which 
Angouleme stands, while out of the white uncertain 
mist thus created started forth clear the town, with all 
its manifold towers and spires. The sun was shining 
brightly ns he rose upon the glittering line of our 
cavalry and infantry, variously armed, and with many a 
cornet and a pennon amongst them; while the rich and 
^accful-looking slopes and rises, the clear blue sky, 
the bright sunshine, and the soft mvumur of the autum¬ 
nal air, contrasted strangely and strikingly with the 
camp behind us, the long line of iron-clad soldiery in the 
front, the occasional thunder of our own artillory, and 
the flashes that burst from time to time from the walls 
of Angouleme. 

Some way in advance of the general line appeared a 
small body of infantry, with Genissac at their head; 
and behind him, a little before the other forces, an 
entire infantry re^ment, supported by a strong force 
of cavalry. Between that body and the little peloton of 
Genissac were a group of officers and gentlemen, with 
one or two led horses, apparently waiting for their 
riders. As I passed by, my eye rested for a moment 
upon the well-known d'Andelot; while another ofliccr, 
considerably older in appearance, but with a fine open 
countenance, whom I took to be the far-famed Admiral 
de ('oligny, sat beside him, on a strong horse, receiving 
from time to time communications from different persons 
who rode up. D'Andelot’s visor was up, and as I passed 
he noticed me with an inclination of the head, and then, 
tuniing to the Admiral, pointed me out to him. Coligny 
immediately beckoned me towards him; and, ordering 
my men to march on and take the order from Monsieur 
de Genissac, 1 advanced to the side of the Admiral’s 
horse. 

“ I knew your father well. Monsieur de Cerons,” 
said Coligny; “and my beholding his son here this 
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day, gives me the pleasant expectation of soon seeing 
him behave as his father would have done on a similar 
occasion. I grieve that we have not the presence of 
your cousin, Monsieur de Blancford; but his faith has 
Iiccn supposed to be wavering for some time. I must 
not detain you, however: for here comes the Prince, 
and the word will be given in a moment.” 

I bowed, and then advanced immediately to the side 
of Genissac, wlio I found had drawn up my men with his 
own very fairly and very skilfully. In order to take 
advantage of some hollows in the ground, we were to 
advance six abreast, three of my men and three of his, 
with the two leaders at the head. As the whole of the 
party were composed of about a hundred men, he had 
filled up the space behind, where my scanty band ended, 
by his own troops; and, placing himself close to me, he 
said, “ Now, Monsieur de Ccrons, you and I will keep 
near together, as 1 may have something to say to you 
when we arc near the breach. I wish they would send 
ns the word to advance, for this long expQctation dulls 
the men’s spirits.” 

At that moment, however, an officer gave the word 
to march, while the batteiy opened a sharp fire upon 
the breach. In the first instance we had to descend 
some W’ay, which we did with considerable rapidity, but 
not so fast as far to outstrip the regiment behind, who, 
as soon as they were within shot, opened a smart fire of 
small arms against the enemy. From the bottom of the 
valley w'e had now, however, to ascend to the Park; 
and th^ moment we began to do so, one of the hottest 
fires of musketry I ever saw was poured upon us from 
the breach and the neighbouring walls. One of Genis- 
sac’s men went down ; and one of mine staggered from 
a slight wound in the shoulder, but regained his footing 
and kept on with the rest. I was somewhat surprised 
that we did not advance more rapidly, and said to my 
companion, “ Let us hasten forward! Let us hasten 
forward! The men will soon be out of the fire.” 
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Genissac gave no order, and at the same time a shot, 
passing between him and me, carried away a part of 
my casque, and went through the head of one of the 
men behind. 

“ Don’t be too hot! Don’t be too hot!” he said, the 
minute after, when we had got so near that I could sec 
the features of the men in the breach. “ I am only 
ordered to make a reconnoissance; but to retreat im¬ 
mediately, if the breach is not practicable.” 

. “ But I was ordered to storm,” I replied; “ and the 
breach, though small, is deep, and seems to me quite 
practicable.” 

“ Have with you! Have with you, then!” he said, 
“ if you arc so eager.” 

But the words we had uttered had been heard by 
those behind us; and, though we had been stiU .ad¬ 
vancing, the men began to waver. It was a critical 
moment; and, waving my sword over my head, I cried 
aloud, “ To the bre.ach! 'fo the breach!” 

My own men took it up, .shouting, “ To the breach! 
To the breach!” His people followed; and, rushing 
forward with jealous rivalry of each other, though, as 
we came nearer, the shots of the enemy told terribly 
amongst us, we climbed the height, and rushed up 
furiously to the foot of the wall. There was an im¬ 
mense deal of broken rubbish, earth, and stones to be 
passed, which had been cast down by the fire of our 
battery, and a tremendous discharge of musketry wel- 
coraifcd us at the top; but still we rushed on, while 
the regiment which had advanced to support us, now 
caught the spirit of the assault, and, doubling its pace, 
crossed theityallcy and charged up the hill. On we 
pressed as hard as we could go, with the stones and 
earth slipping away and rolling imder our feet; all 
staggering, some falling, and only thankftil tliat the 
dense smoke of the enemy’s fire rolled into the breach, 
and prevented them from taking any very certain aim. 

When first we arrived at the foot of the wall, the 
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breach was crowded by arquebusiers; but they began 
to fall back as we climbed over the piles of rubbish, 
and when we were near the top, only live or six men 
remained, of whom one rushed down several steps to 
meet me, aiming a pistol at me as he came, and firing 
within three paces. Striking my cuirass on the left 
side obliquely, the shot glanced off and entered ray arm 
a little above the elbow; but it was a mere flesh 
wound and only inconvenient. A blow of my heavy 
horse-sword, however, dashed my adversary’s casque 
down upon his head, broke the fastenings, and brought 
him on his knee; another blow, before he could ward 
it off, struck the helmet from his head, and at the same 
time inflicted a deep wound upon his forehead; and as 
he called out that he would surrender—^indeed he had 
no choice—I passed him’back to the hands of Moric 
Eudem, who followed me close, without seeing any¬ 
thing further thsm that he was. a young man of good 
mien. Gcnissac was now a step or two before me; 
but, rushing up, I was by his side in a moment, and 
in another instant we stood together at the top of the 
lull. 

The interior of what w'as. called the Park,—a large 
open space, forming a sort of Plajce d'Armes,—was 
now open before us; and, to ray surprise, 1 beheld, 
drawn up on either side, and ready to charge us the 
moment we descended, a large body of men at arms, 
w'ith their lances levelled, and supported by a consi¬ 
derable force of pikemen and arquebusiers on foot. 

Our men were rushing up, how'ever, one by one, as 
fast as they could climb, to our support; Moric En- 
dem, having passed on his prisoner, was close behind 
us; a slight-looking youth, armed'only with a close¬ 
covering casque and cuirass, was upon my right, strug¬ 
gling up with difficulty over a steep part of the ruin; 
and, giving him my hand, unfortunately for himself, 
I drew him up in a moment; Genissap-was a little 
farther off on the same side, with four or five of his 
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followers; and, seeing tlie infantry regiment coming 
up, I thought it not at all improbable that wp might be 
able to force an entrance, notwithstanding the strength 
of the enemy in the Park. 

All this was soon thought, and done in a moment; 
but at the very same instant the regiment behind 
halted, a small party of horsemen galloped up towards 
us from our own army at full speed, and the arque- 
busiers from the Park opened a sudden and tremendous 
fire upon the breach. Three men amongst us were 
brought down at once; Genissac, standing upon a high 
point of the broken wall, received a shot in his head and 
fell back, rolling over and over down the heaps of rub¬ 
bish, writhing in tlie agonies of death ; one of his men 
fell forward severely wounded; and a shot took the 
poor youth I had just helped up, and entering his right 
side, laid him prostrate across one of my feet. 

Still my own followers were coming rapidly up; 
several of Genissac’s people were making their w.ay 
towards the top ; and though it w'as impes^ible to face 
the force in the Park, now that the other regiment had 
halted, it was quite possible to effect a lodgment on the' 
breach. Turning, therefore, to those who whre follow¬ 
ing, and to the group of officers, who had now advanced 
nearly to the foot of the wall, and were shouting up 
loudly to me, though I could not hear a word they said, 
from the noise of the small arms, I called to them to roll 
me up gabions and barrels, for that we could certainly 
effect a lodgment. 

My words were passed down by those who were fol¬ 
lowing ; but D’Andelot, whom I now saw at the head of 
the oflScers, shook his clenched fist at me, and shouted 
to me, as I found, to come down and retreat. The words 
were passed up to me, and, with much regret I own, I 
prepared to obey. 

“We must retreat,” I said, “Motic. We are com¬ 
manded to retreat! ” 

But at that moment 1 heard a voice, which I thought 
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1 had heard somewhere before, proceeding from the 
casque of the young man who had fallen beside me, and 
who exclaimed, “ Oh! do not leave me here! ” 

It woidd have been cruel to do so, even had it been 
more diftierdt and dangerous to rescue him than it was; 
and, therefore, taking him up in my arms, • I carried 
him down to the spot where D’Andelot stood; and to 
which several horses had been brought by this time for 
the purpose of removing the wounded. 

“ You seem determined to get yourself killed. Monsieur 
dc Cerons,” said D’Andelot. “We only intended a 
reconnoissance, and poor Genissac has suffered for his 
folly, in changing it into an assault.” 

“ My orders were to storm, sir,” I said; “ and 1 have 
done no more than I was directed to do.” 

“We were wrong! we were wrong, Monsieur de 
Cerons! ” said that great commander. “ We wanted to 
try you; but Genissac had full orders how to act, and 
he should have obeyed them. Now take a horse, put 
yourself at the head of his men as well as your own; 
get them into order, and make the best of your retreat. 
You are very well .sheltered here, but you will find the 
fire somewhat hot in the valifey. Don’t mind using your 
legs there, for you have shown sufiSdently that it is not 
bullets you are afraid of.” 

1 only paused to tell Moric to place the lad I w.ss 
carrying on a horse, and take him carefully to the 
camp, and then obeyed the orders of D’Andelot. The 
matter was a mere affair of discipline; the men followed 
my commands with alacrity; and choosing the direction 
which seemed most sheltered from the fire of the garri¬ 
son, I led them on without loss, and with but little 
haste and confusion, till, passing the battery which had 
effected the breach, I took up the same position with 
them, which we had occupied in the morning, /before 
the assault began. 

1 acted altogether as 1 had learned from the memoirs 
of various distinguished knights and officers that it was 
H 
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right and proper to do on such occasions; and the mo¬ 
ment I had reached the same spot from whicli we had 
started, I made the men wheel round again, and face the 
city, as if for a new assault. They were all picked 
soldiers, and they performed the manoeuvre with promp¬ 
titude and precision; but in the troubled state into 
which the whole art of warfare had fallen in that day, 
this little evolution, which never would have been 
neglected in former times, except in case of a complete 
defeat, excited the surprise of everybody; and a loud 
shout of applause burst from the regiments around. 

At the same time the Prince de Conde, with the Ad¬ 
miral and his companions, moved slowly forward to 
.jneet D’Andelot, who was now riding up the slope. 
After conversing with him for a few minutes, they all 
advanced towards me, and various kind and compli¬ 
mentary things were said, of which I only remember 
..now the words of the Prince de Conde. 

“ We shall take care. Monsieur de Ccrons," he said, 
“how we put you upon dangerous services any more; 
for your life will henceforth be so much more precious 
tto us than it seems to you, that we must not suffer you 
>to risk it without much need.” 

They then inquired closely what I had seen within 
the breach; which 1 explained to them as well as I 
could; expressing my opmion, that by a strong effort 
the town might have been taken. Their better judg¬ 
ment and greater experience, however, showed them 
that such was not the case; and orders were immedi¬ 
ately given for opening a battery in another place, on the 
heights of St. Ozani. As soon as this was determined, 
and orders given to that effect, the men were allowed to 
retire to their quarters; and I hurried down to the little 
hovel assigned me in the hamlet, to see what had be¬ 
come of Moric Endem, my prisoner, and the wounded 
youth, for whom I felt a considerable degree of anxiety. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

At the door of the hovel I found Moric, with one of 
tlie men who had been wounded in the arm, and an old 
woman, who was bandaging up the injured limb. The 
first exclamation of my worthy lieutenant was, “You 
will find them both in there, sir; and a good ransom 
ought you to have i'or that smart youth; he is the Seig¬ 
neur de Waye. The old gentleman is with the other 
lad, who is badly hurt, and a surgeon too; but little good 
will they do him, 1 fear. He is drilled like a keyhole; 
and if there was any wind, it would whistle through 
him.” 

Without questioning him further, though without 
comprehending one half of what he meant, 1 entered the 
hut; when, to my utter astonishment, 1 found young 
Martin Vern stretched upon the straw which had served 
me during the previous night for a bed. His uncle was 
standing behind him, with a most-anxious and sorrowful 
countenance, while a surgeon, with a long pair of for¬ 
ceps, w'as drawing something which proved to be a 
bullet, from a wound in his side. The young man bore 
the operation, which must have been extremely painful, 
with the utmost fortitude and resolution; shutting his 
teeth hard, so as to prevent even a groan from escaping. 

Martin Vem looked at me, as I entered, somewhat 
reproachfully; but at that moment the surgeon, holding 
up the bullet in his forceps, exclaimed, “ Here it is, 
here it is! ” and on my asking some questions concern¬ 
ing the poor youth, he proceeded to pour forth upon 
me a quantity of barbarous terms, to explain'the precise 
course the ball had taken; and the parts extcnial and 
liitenial, which had been wounded. 

I cut him short as soon as possible, thinking I per¬ 
ceived through all these technicalities, that the surgeon 
had hopes the youth would get better, and wished to 
give importance to the cure. 
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“Some better bed,” he said, “must be provided for 
him immediately and he added, that if we would seek 
for one, he would wait and superintend the movement 
of the wounded man himself. 

I immediately turned to see w’hat could be done, and 
was followed by the merchant himself; who, as soon as 
we were out of the door, shook his head ruefully at me, 
saying, “ Ah! Monsieur de Cerons, this was not kind of 
you, when you knew how much I wished to keep that 
boy from this warlike folly of his.” 

“My good friend,” I replied, “you are entirely mis¬ 
taken in supposing that I had any share in this matter. 
On my honour, I did not know who it w'as that fought 
so gallantly beside me till 1 entered the hut this mo¬ 
ment. He gave me no intimation of it; and 1 did not 
even know that 1 had an additional man in the field.” 

“I never knew anything of it,” cried Moric Endem, 
Jfhp had heard our conversation. “ I never knew any¬ 
thing of it till we were just going to march, and then he 
came to me and besought me for pity's sake to let hint 
go with us. He had bought himself a casque and a 
cuirass, and I pushed him in anywhere into the ranks, 
thinking it a devil of a pity that a fine high-spirited boy 
should be balked, and made a mere merchant of; to sit 
stupifying himself over a tall book, or selling silks and 
satins by the yard, when he is as proper a youth as ever 
W'as seen to take a lance in his hand, and meet the 
enemy.” 

Martin Vern shook his head with a melancholy “ What 
has come ofit?” and added, “ Well, Monsieur de Cerons, 
1 am glad at least you had no share in it; for I owe you 
so much gratitude for different things, that I w'ould 
rather repay you in any other way than think you had 
done me an unkindness to make the balance even. What 
1 am to do now 1 cannot tell. Business of infinite im¬ 
portance, not only to myself, but to the Prince and the 
Admiral, calls me immediately to Bordeaux; and yet I 
cannot bear to leave this boy, whom his dying father 
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placed under my charge not two months ago, without 
any one to take care of him or to attend him.” 

“ Leave him to me, my good friend; leave him to 
me,” I said. “I will treat him, depend upon it, as a 
brother. To move him now is out of the question; 
several days must elapse biTore Angouleme falls, as 
they have determined upon making another breiich, and 
we have but five •cannons in the army,—two of which 
arc blit bastards. By the time the place is taken, he 
will be belter able to be moved; and no care shall be 
wanting on my part, I can assure you. You yourself 
will be back ere long, and I trust will find him better 
in all respects.” 

Martin Vem pressed my hand in his; and, thanking 
mo w'ith the deep, low-spoken words of true gratitude, 
he suffered it to be as I w'ished. At my suggestion, we 
sought for, and were fortunate enough to find, one of 
those beds which are fitted to horse-litters, in case it 
should be necessary to move the wounded man to any 
distance. In it he was carried almost immediately to 
the house where Martin Vern had taken up his own 
abode, and which his wealth had ensured should be of 
a far superior description. There the merchant placed 
in my hands the large sum of five hundred crowns for 
his nephew’s expenses, and the fifty which he had pro¬ 
mised for my escort. He besought me earnestly to 
spare nothing which could tend to the youth’s recovery; 
to buy horses immediately to carry the litter, in case of 
need; to ensure the constant attendance of a surgeon, 
and to see him myself as frequently as 1 could. 

I said and did all that I could to comfort the worthy 
merchant; and a few words spoken to him in a low tone 
by his nephew, ere he departed, telling him that, though 
I did not know who he was, I had saved his life by 
bearing him away from the breach, seemed to console 
good Martin Vern greatly, and give him greater confi¬ 
dence to leave the youth in my charge. 

When all this was settled, he bade his nephew adieu. 
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and mounted his horse to depart. He paused a mo¬ 
ment to grasp my hand in his, and then, just as he was 
setting out, said, “The time will come. Monsieur de 
Cerons,—the time will come, I am quite sure and confi¬ 
dent, when I shall have an opportunity of showing my 
gratitude for all that you have done for me and mine.” 

As soon as he was gone I bethought me of my pri- 
' soner, whose situation for the time had quite passed 
from my mind; and hastening back to the place where I 
had left Moric Endem, I found him busily engaged in 
making preparations for rendering the hovel a more 
comfortable dwelling. As it now had been arranged, 
however, that 1 was to take up my abode in the house 
which had been hired for the young merchant, the 
adorning of what he termed my lodging was no longer 
necessary ; and on inquiring after the prisoner, I found 
that they had put him in a sort of back shed, where the 
old woman I had before seen was even then in the act 
of dressing the wound on his head. 

On entering, I found a sentry at the door, and the 
prisoner with his hands tied, very indignant at the treat¬ 
ment he had received. I was informed, howevei-, that 
he had twice endeavoured to make his escape, and 1 
therefore thought that few apologies were necessary. 
In justification of his conduct, he said that he had never 
surrendered, rescue or no rescue; and in consequence, 
before I would suffer his hands to be untied, I made him 
pronounce these words, something against his will. Al¬ 
though he was undoubtedly brave and high-spirited, I 
never yet saw a man more full of loud-tongiied bravado; 
and thought that before he had vented his indignation, he 
would literally have tried to cut my throat in the shed. 
1 listened to all he had to say with much more coolness 
than he seemed to think respectful, merely replying, 
while I uncovered my arm, in order that the old woman 
might exercise her skill upon me also, “ Sir, you are d 
prisoner, and therefore privileged to rail.” 

Before his hands had been nntied for five minutes. 
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however, he approached, looked at my arm, and said, 
“That’s an awkward wound. How did you come by 
that, sir?” 

“ It was your handiwork, my good friend,” I replied. 
“ It was well it didn’t go through my body.” 

“Indeed, indeed!” he cried, rubbing his hands; and 
I must say I never saw a person more heartily rejoiced 
at anything in my life, than he was that his hand had 
given me the wound under which I was then suffering. 

“ Well,” he added, at length, “ I suppose I must forgive 
you for tying my hands, after such a wound as that; 
.and now tell me at what ransom do you intend to put 
me?” 

“ I know who you are,” I replied, “ and all about you; 
and I must say you have shown yourself a gallant 
soldier, though somet^at rash withal. You know of 
what consequence you are as well as I do, or better, 
and therefore I shall leave you to name your own ran¬ 
som ; so, now, let us see at what sum you value your¬ 
self?” 

I w as not wrong in my calculation. To say the truth, 
1 should have been very much puzzled at what rate to 
lix his ransom myself; but in trusting to his vanity 
to do it, I knew I could not be very far wrong. lie hesi¬ 
tated, however, and said, “If you know who I am, and 
all about me, you had better fix it yourself.” 

“ I know so far about you,” I replied, “ that you are 
the Seigneur de Blaye; and the old and ordinary custom 
is, that a lord’s ransom is one year’s revenue, besides 
what his captor may think fit to exact on account of the 
prisoner’s reputation in arms. You Icnow your reve¬ 
nues better than I do, and your reputation in arms 
better than I do, and I, therefore, leave it to you to fix 
it yourself, being sure that so brave a man must be a 
man of honour.” 

“I see, sir,” he said, “that 1 have fallen into the 
hands of a gentleman; and, therefore, wiU deal frankly 
with you. My revenues arc four thousand crowns a 
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year; but since my uncle’s death, I have somewhat hurt 
my means. I trust you will, therefore, take the four 
thousand without exacting anything more.” 

So surprised, so astounded, 1 may say, I was at the 
very name and idea of receiving such a sum, in conse¬ 
quence of my first day’s actual service in arms, that I 
could not reply for some minutes. I had heard such 
things occasionally recounted, and that the famous 
Moutluc had gained, or was likely to have gained, some 
few years before, no less than eighty thousand crowns 
as the ransom of a young Italian nobleman; but when 
it came home to myself, I could hardly believe it, with 
difficulty concealing my astonishment. He mistook my 
silence, it would seem, for discontent, and was going to 
add something in regard to his condition and inability to 
pay a greater sum, when 1 stopp’ed him, saying, “ It is 
enough. Monsieur de Blaye; it is enough. As an 
honourable man, I do not doubt your word; and I have 
heard that it is a common saying of one of the bravest 
captains on your own side, I mean Monsieur Montluc, 
that it is not the custom to skin one’s prisoners in the 
present day. I have your word of honour as a gentle¬ 
man ; and you will accordingly remain in the camp 
and be my guest, until such time as your ransom can 
arrive.” 

“ Oh! as soon as the city falls,” he replied, “ I will 
pay it you; and in the mean time thank you for your 
hospitality.” 

“ Then you calculate upon the city falling very soon,” 
1 said, with a laugh. 

He smiled in return, replying, “ It ought to see all 
you Ileformcrs rot before it surrenders, if the people in 
it knew what they were about; but there's Argenu, and 
Grignaud, and Mezifirc, brave enough men when they 
are in the field, but w ithout the slightest idea of holding 
a walled place—the old woman who has just dressed 
your arm would make a better governor of Angouleme. 
But, however, as soou as you get into Angouleme, you 
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shall have the money. The Jews will give it me on my 
bond. It’s crammed full of Jews to the very doors; 
and that is another reason it will fall. But, however, I 
hope this is not the house, the hospitality of which you 
invite me to partake and he looked round the shed in 
which we were still standing with some dismay. 

“Oh, no!” 1 replied. “'Jliis, and the hovel near, 
formed my only lodging lastnight; but I have got better 
quarters to-day, and if you n ill come up with me, I will 
show you where they are.” 

The old lady w ho fulfilled the office of surgeon to the 
soldiery and inferior officers, had managed to bind up 
ray wound very skilfully,—pouring in soma peculiar 
compound of her own devising, which healed the wound 
so rapidly that I can scarcely say I received any further 
inconvenience from it. After she had done, and had re¬ 
ceived her reward, we walked up to my new dwelling, 
and I assigned to the young lord a room immediately 
beneath that which I had chosen for myself. 

Having made this arrangement, ^nd given some little 
regularity to my affairs, I went out to vi-sit the different 
quarters of the camp, and to sec more with my own eyes 
than I had hitherto been able to sec. 

The day passed over without any farther effort on our 
side than the erection and opening of the new battery; 
but as I went round every part of the encampment, I 
twice met the Prinee de Conde and D’Andelot, and once 
the Admiral de Coligny. They noticed me, 1 saw, 
though neither of them spoke; and while their conduct 
showed me there was no want of activity or vigilance on 
the ])art of our leaders, my appearance at different points 
of the camp was construed by them, I ’afterw'ards 
found, into proofs of my seal and industry. 

1 have mentioned that each of these generals had 
praised my conduct 'highly in the morning; but the 
most satisfactory proof to myself of having acted well, 
w'as afforded to me that night. On my return, towards 
supper time, I found, besides one of my men on guard 
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at the door, good Moric Endem standing talking to him 
■while waiting my return. 

“No want of men now, sir,” he said. “ This morning's 
work has got your name up famously. You have no¬ 
thing to do but to whistle, and you’ll have all the stray 
men of the camp. I have had a hundred talking to me 
about it already, at least; but of course, I could do but 
little till I spoke to you. There were five or six rare 
old hands, however, that I could not let go away; so 
that we now muster seventeen. How many more would 
you like engaged ?” 

“At present,” 1 replied, “not more than five and 
twenty or thirty in all, Moric. We ean do a good deal 
with that number,—more may be difiicult to manage; 
and though we are well provided for at present, they 
might in the end be difficult to feed.” 

“ You arc quite right, sir, you are quite right,” replied 
my good lieutenant. “ A small band, but every one a 
good man, depend upon it, is better than an army with 
every other man nn,ass or a sheep; and sure I am that 
I can fill up your troop in such a way that there shall 
not be thirty more desperate, fearless, skilful ragamuffins 
in the whole place.” 

“ Well, do so,” I replied, “ as speedily as possible. 
And now', where is this Monsieur do Blaye?” 

“ Oh! you will find him down there, at the house by 
the river,” replied Moric, with a grin, applying to the 
house at the same time an epithet which I had never 
heard before, but which instantly designated it as a place 
where no man of any refinement of mind or feeling could 
be found. “There he has been ever since you went 
away, almost,” added the old soldier; “ and I hear from 
a trooper who served with him two years ago, that he is 
never satisfied except he is there, or with a dice-box in 
his hand. If you don’t send Andriot after him, he'll not 
be up to supper.” 

“Andriot is a mere youth,” I replied. “ I wish you 
would go yourself, Moric.” 
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“ That I will, that I will,” he said. “I am no prude 
about such things ; though I cannot but think that a 
gentleman with his head broke naight do better, or at 
least wait till the campaign is over.” 

Thus saying he sped away, and soon returned, bringing 
the Seigneur de Blaye along with him. As I had not 
the keeping of my prisoner’s morality, his conduct gave 
me but little concern at the time; but it became after¬ 
wards, I grieve to say, a matter of sad and great impor¬ 
tance ; and I niust add here, that, during the three or 
four days he remained with me, though brave and good- 
humoured, as well as vain and light, his life was one 
continued course of the lowest intemperance and de¬ 
bauchery. 

On the following day, I went early to see the battery, 
and the effect it had produced; but there was as yet no 
appearance of its being practicable; and the Prince de 
Conde, whom I met near the spot, stopped his horse to 
speak with me upon the subject, saying, “ Probably, to¬ 
morrow, we may be able to do something. Will you be 
of the storming party again. Monsieur de Ccrons ?” 

“ Willingly, my Lord,” I answered, “ and hope to be 
permitted to take the same post.” 

“ No,” replied the Prince, “I will not suffer you to 
expose yourself too far. Besides, D’Andclot is jealous 
of yon, and will lead the party this time himself. But 
you shall be one of the number, if you desire it. You 
can take four men with you, if you please, but no more ; 
for after yesterday’s exploits, every gentleman in the 
camp wants to have a share in it.” 

1 thanked him for the permission, and retired; and 
about eleven on the following morning the attack was 
determined upon. 'I’he army was drawn up in battle 
array; the storming party was formed and led by 
D’Andelot himself; the batteries were redoubling their 
fire, and we were even beginning to march, when a 
white flag was suddenly displayed’upon the breach, and 
some horsemen came forth from the city, with an offer 
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of capitulation. The terms were soon agreed upon; the 
soldiers of the garrison were permitted to march out 
with their swords, the leaders with their baggage, and- 
the town Avas surrendered immediately. 

A little incident occurred in the marching in of the 
troops, which struck me greatly, and showed that the 
good f)ld spirit of our ancient armies was not entirely 
extinct. There was some dispute, at first, ns to what 
regiment should take possession of the tow-n; hut the 
Admiral settled the matter, by declaring that the storm¬ 
ing party having been disappointed, should march in 
first through the breach, with his brother, D’Andelot, 
at the head, while he led another party round by the 
gales. This was accordingly effected; and, as Avas natu¬ 
ral enough under such circumstances, on taking tlie city 
we found almost all the houses shut up and barricaded. 
As we came into the long street, hoAvever, which runs 
doAAn the hUl, we saw the troops of the Admiral ad¬ 
vancing, and a good deal of confusion taking place. 
We had ourselves preserved the strictest order; but as 
there Avere a good many officers and leaders amongst us, 
Il’Andclot permitted us to separate, in order to remedy 
any evil that might be going on. 

Taking my way down the street to the spot Avhcrc I 
had seen some confusion, I found that, in spite of all 
commands and efforts, some excesses had been com¬ 
mitted. A jeAveller’s shop had been broken open, and 
the Admiral having been informed thereof, had turned 
back and ordered that the house should be surrounded, 
and the men found therein forced to march out one by 
one. The regiment commanded to perform this serv-ice 
AA-as that of an old soldier, famous for his courage, 
named the Seigneur de Puyviault; and as I came up on 
foot, I heard more of the facts than the Admiral himself 
was aware of. The soldiers in the house, it seems, were 
Puyviault’s own men; and it was very evident, from the 
dispositions he made, that the worthy commander was 
inclined to screen them from the pvinishment Avhich AA-as 
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justly their due, and which the Admiral w’ould certainly 
have inflicted had he discovered them. The moment 
they were driven forth, they were swallowed up in the 
mass of Puyviault’s men surrounding the door; and 
Coligny, seeing what nobody could help seeing, rode 
up in fury, and pushed Puyviault vehemently with 
his leading staff. 'The colour came into the commander'.s 
cheek, and one or two of his followers behind exclaimed, 
“ lie has struck you! he has struck you !” 

One moment of forgetfulness on the part of Puyviault 
would have given another striking instance of how frail 
arc the bonds which unite volunteer armies together; 
but, turning to those behind him, he said, “ 1 endure 
everything from my leader; nothing from my enemies : 
and 1 this day show you what I expect from you.” 

There was a murmur of applause ran through those 
around; .and after that little incident the town was 
(juictly occupied by the Protestant troops. 


CHAPTER IX. 

It is needless for me to pause upon all the movements 
that subsequently took place. They have met with 
historians more competent to treat of military details 
than myself; nor would my own personal narrative for 
several weeks, nay, for months, present ^any matters 
of interest. No sooner had Angouleme o^tulated, and 
order been restored in the town, thw MoiAeiir de Blaye 
found means to procure easily the money for his ran¬ 
som, and paid me the sum of four thousand crowns, 
which is certainly far more than I had ever possessed 
in my life. In the arrangements which had bemi. made 
between myself and Moric Endcm, and which he com¬ 
municated to the men as we engaged them, the ransom 
of prisoners, it may be Remembered, had been held apart 
as belonging to the actual captors. Nevertheless, I 
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tto n«i to me bybberabty, and to shoiT that I could 
recompense good service, in order that, if necessity 
required it, I might be the more fully justified in pun*- 
ishingr bad conduct. 

I accordingly called the men together as soon as I had 
received the ransom of my prisoner; and explaining to 
them what 1 was about to do, and the reason why, I 
divided the money into two equal portions, and having 
reserved one for myself, I divided the other half again 
into two, whereof 1 bestowed one upon my good lieute¬ 
nant, Moric Endem, to whom I owed so much, and 
divided the residue amongst the men who accompanied 
me to the breach. The others who had chosen to wait 
till they saw me tried, looked a little foolish and morti¬ 
fied upon the occasion, but acknowledged it was all 
just; and to give them some consolation, I bestowed 
ten crowns each upon them out of my own stock, only 
requiring that each two men should provide themselves 
with a small tent, and each five with a baggage horse, 
and a boy to ride it. 

After this was done, my next thought was to redeem 
the dagger which I had left in the hands of the Jew: but 
the matter was somewhat difficult to be arranged ; for 
how was I to obtain the weapon without going myself 
to Bordeaux, or without sending some one in whom I 
could fully trust? I thought of Andriot, of whose 
honesty I felt as certain as of my own; but then he was 
by far too illiterate and simple in his nature to deal with 
so shrewd a personage as the Jew; and the specimen 
which I had obtained of good Solomon Abac’s proceed¬ 
ing was not very well calculated to increase my confi¬ 
dence in his probity. 

Although the weapon might be considered as a mere 
gewgaw, yet I dung to the thought of regaining it as 
speedily as possible, with feelings which some people 
will easily enter into. It seemed as if it were my in¬ 
heritance; it was the only thing I possessed of my 
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father’s; it was the tie between me and past years. I 
meditated over this matter for some time, without 
coming to any satisfactory conclusion; and at length 
remembering that there were many other things to 
think of, I proceeded to the bedside of young Martin 
Vem, to prepare him for removal on the following day. 

Since the extraction of the ball, he had been daily 
recovering strength. The great quantity of blood he 
had lost had, in all probability, been the cause that no 
great fever had ensued; and he had been able to lie and 
talk to me at various times during the preceding day 
without any apparent inconvenience. I now found him 
still better; and he heard that the siege of Angouleme 
was over, and that we were preparing to make a retro¬ 
grade movement, to attack the smalt town of Pons, wilh 
apparent pleasure. He expressed himself perfectly 
willing and able to be moved; but only desired to find 
a messenger by whom he could send word of his state 
to his uncle, and to tell him in what direction we were 
likely to proceed. 

I instantly caught at the opportunity of communi¬ 
cating with the Jew through Martin Vern; and after 
consulting with the young man upon the subject, and 
telling him the whole facts, the matter was very easily 
arranged. Andriot was sent back to Bordeaux with a 
mere verbal message concerning the movements of the 
army, but with a letter from me to the merchant, telling 
him of his nephen'’s improved health, and of my own 
wishes with regard to the Jew, and enclosing both the 
receipt which the worthy Solomon had given me, and 
the requisite sum for redeeming the dagger. 

Andriot, by this time, had seen nearly enough of 
military service, and was not at all sorry to lay aside 
the cuirass and helmet. He did not even affect to 
conceal that such was the case, but at the same time 
begged that I would let him return and join me in the 
capacity of a servant as before. 

Early on the following morning we began our march 
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irtr, alwvys terrible, can display. Deatli and destiaic- 
tkm, and cold*Uoodcd massacre, surrounded me on every 
side; but terrible as it ail was I had the satisfaction of 
contributing, in some degree, to the cessation of the 
evil. One or two of the other officers.joined with me; 
and we endeavoured, as far as possible, to shelter even 
the officers and soldiers that surrendered. 

Tliis attempt was nearly vain, however; but it pre¬ 
pared the way for more successful efforts when the 
pillage of houses commenced. To prevent plunder wa.s 
impossible, I found; but to stop massacre was less 
difficult, and most of ray soldiers were beginning to 
listen to the repeated commands that they received, and 
to form into some order, when, suddenly, a girl rushed 
from one of the houses, pursued by a trooper whom I 
had engaged at Barhezieux, and who had shown himself 
somewhat slack in the combat, and eager in the 
pillage. 

Both the girl tfnd the man heard clearly the orders I 
was in the very act of repeating, to abstain from out¬ 
rage; and, rushing forward, she clung to my knees. 
The man darted on after her, swearing that he would 
have his lawftil prey; that the town was taken by 
assault; and nobody should stop him. 'fhere was a 
large body of soldiers coming up at the moment, under 
Monsieur de Boucard; andd knew that, at that moment, 
example was everything. The man had the insolence 
to seize the woman by the shoulder at my very feet; 
but my heavy double-edged sword was naked in my 
hand at the moment; and his foul fingers had scarcely 
touched her, when hie spirit went to its dark account. 

“ Rightly done, rightiy done, Monsieur de Cerons,’’ 
cried Boucard, turning partly towards his men, and 
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partly towards me. “ The same punishmHnh for any 
one who commits such excesses.” 

'rhc greater part of the town’s people were saved, 
but four hundred of the soldiery w'ere massacred in cold 
blood; and I grieve to say that four hundred more were 
afterwards slain when the citadel was taken. There is 
every reason to believe that the castle had capitulated; 
but, by some mistake, the assailants got in at once, and 
put to death every soul they met with. I was not in 
the town at the moment that this latter act took place, 
having been ordered to follow the Admiral de Coligny 
with all speed tow’ards Chauvigny, whither he had 
marched some days before, in pursuit of the Duke of 
Montpeiisicr. I was ordered to bear him tidings of the 
fall of Pons ; and a company of foot soldiers w as added 
to my baud, so that we might afford at once a small' 
reinforcement to his division of the army, and givc-him 
notice that those he had left behind would soon bo pre¬ 
pared to support lam. 

Various movements on the part of both the Catholic 
and Protestant armies followed during the greater part 
of the winter, and the early spring of the ensuing year. 
The Duke of Montpensier collected his forces in the 
neighbourhood of Cbatcllerault; and tidings spread 
abroad that the Duke of Anjou, the king’s brother, was 
coming down with a great force, to put himself at the 
head of the Catholic armies. Various disasters also 
bcfel different detachments of Protestant soldiers making 
their way up from distant parts of the country, to 
join the main body under the Admiral and the Prince 
de Conde. 'I'he Protestant leaders, however, did not 
suffer themselves to be daunted, and still acted upon the 
offensive, harassing the enemy in continual skirmishes, 
and prepared even to risk the event of a general battle. 

In all these proceedings I had my share. I knew 
that all and everything depended upon my own exertions 
and my own success; and, daily becoming more and 
more habituated to the life I led, I suffered no oppor- 
1 
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tunity to pass of attacking any dctaclicd body of the 
enemy; and when 1 found myself not strong enough to 
attempt any of the small fortified towns or castles, 1 
soon I'ound plenty of leaders who were willing to aid me 
for a share of the plunder which was likely to be taken. 
Thus I was seldom out of the saddle; scarcely twi) days 
at any time without crossing my sword with an enemy; 
and, never suffering myself by any ambition to be led 
into the great mistake of increasing the numbers of my 
baud, it became rather a ]irivilege than otherwise to 
obtain admission into it. 

Such exertions were not without their reward; for, 
though in the course of the campaign I did not meet 
with any other suidi rich prize as Monsieur do Blaye 
had proved, yet many a prisoner of less imjiortance was 
taken,—several hy my own hand; while a large quantity 
of booty was obtained,—especially after the gay and 
luxurious soldiery of the Duke of Anjoti began to 
arrive in the counlry. 

On one occasion, we took an immense quantity of 
baggage, Indonging to two or three noblemen of the 
court, in a village which they had fortified for their own 
defence; so that the amount of fifteen thousand crowns, 
in money alone, was divided betw een our troop and a 
band of foot who had joined us in the enterprise. We 
had been told that the Duke of Joyeuse was in the 
village himself; but, if he was so, Jic made his escape 
with the other nobles, before we forced our way in. 
Had I been able to eapturc him, indeed, 1 might have 
thought that I well deserved the name which I had, by this 
time, acquired in the army, of the “ Fortunate Monsieur 
de Cerons.” 1 w*as, indeed, in many respects, extremely 
fortunate; for f had escaped without any wounds that 
deserved the name, except the pistol-shot in the arm, 
which I rg®eivcd at Angouleme; and in the month of 
February, I had, in my own private store, an accumu¬ 
lation of nearly six thousand crowns. 

Not twelve months before, I should have considered 
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that fortune as quite suflicient for all xny wants and 
wishes through life; but my feelings had changed,—T 
desired more, tar more. What was it that was at my 
heart? Was it avarice ? Oh, no! What was it then? 
1 cannot tell. There was a hope, and an expectation, 
and a looking forward into the future, that made me 
greedy without greediness, and aspiring without am- 
bition. 

J must now return to speak, for a moment, of one 
w horn 1 have not noticed for some time. The progress 
of young Martin Vern was slow Init steady ; and at the 
end of about a month or six weeks, he was enabled to 
sit up and walk about the camp. In a week more he 
could ride out with me on horseback, when, with no 
particular enterprise in view, I rode out to reconnoitre 
the enemy, or examitie the country .around, h’rom his 
uncle he had received no intelligence up to the time of 
which I have just been speaking, about wdiich period 
we w ere marching upon Saumur, and completely master 
of the country between the Loire and the Charente. 
But a terrible storm was gathering to the east, where 
the army of the Duke of Anjou was daily increasing in 
strength, and moving rapidly towards us. A degree of 
ferocity, too, was beginning to animate both parties, 
'nic Lount de Lude attacked the town of Mirabeau; ■ 
received its surrender upon capitulation,.and yet basely 
ordered the greater part of the garrison to be put to the 
sword, in cold blood. The wrath and indignation of the 
I’l’otestants now exceeded all bounds,—especially as La 
Horde and his brother, who were antongst the first 
victims at Mirabeau, were universally loved and admired 
in the army. No one felt their .death more bitterly 
than the Admiral de Coligny ; and, swearing by all he 
held sacred that he would avenge them, he refused all 
terms of capitulation to the town of St. Florent, which 
he was then besieging, but gave the garrison notice to 
defend themselves to tlie last, as, beyond all doubt, he 
woidd put every man to the sword. 
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I was myself, at the lime, marching forward with a 
large body of troops towards London ; but I heard, 
shortly afterwards, that the Admiral had, too terribly, 
kept his word. Wc came in presence of the enemy in 
the neighbourhood of Loudini; .and, on the assembling 
of the whole Protestant force, it was found that wo 
were not much inferior in number to our antagonisis. 
Jhit the weather had now become extremely severe; and 
the Duke of Anjou, not judging it prudent to risk a 
general battle at that moment, retired, leaving us to 
take a little repose in winter quarters. 

Some days before he retreated, however, I was re¬ 
joined by the good youth, Andriot, who bore a letter 
from good Martin Vern, annouming that he would 
speedily visit us in our tpiarters. Andriot himself Imd 
much to tell; l()r he had been at the Chateau de Blanc- 
ford, and had borne tidings of all my proceedings, as 
far as he knew' them, to those in whom he beli(!vcd 1 was 
interested at my ancient home, lie repeated to me all 
the kind things that the boys had said; all the affec¬ 
tionate words of old La Tour; and he told me how 
Louise’s eyes had sparkled w'hcn she saw him; how she 
had made him repeat over and over .agnin everything 
that related to me; and how she had wept to hear of ray 
good success, which the youth decl.ared he could not 
understand at all,—though I understood it right well. 
He had taken care, he said, as far as possible, to keep 
out of the way of the Baron; but he was caught the 
second day of his visit, and made his escape as fast .as 
he could, to avoid being beaten out with stirrup-leathers, 
with which my worthy cousin threatened him highly. 

The letter of Martin Vern gave but little intelligence 
of anything but his own approach ; and we looked for 
his arrival, anxiously, for three or four days ; at the end 
«)f which time, ns I was sitting with his nephew, in my 
quarters, at the little village of Trois-moutiers, the good 
merchant made his appearance, accompanied by a much 
more imposing train of followers than he had displayed 
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wlien I last saw him. Ills fir.st attention wa.s, of course, 
ffiven to his nephew; but, after embraces and congratu¬ 
lations, he turned to me, on my affairs, and told me that 
he had succeeded in one part of his mission, but had been 
unsuccessful in another. The dagger, he s.aid, he had 
not been able to redeem, having found that my friend. 
Monsieur Stuart, had already redeemed it, when he 
heard how fortunate I had been in the army, with the 
])m'pose oi‘ carrying it to me direct. This intelligence 
mortified me a good deal; but the worthy merchant had 
consolation for me. 

“ I have seen your fair cousin,” he said, “ and a 
beautiful creature she is. Not huowing whether there 
was .anything private in your letter or not, I delivered 
it to her as she ]>assed through the room where the 
Baron kept me waiting; and the tidings that you gave 
her must have mo^ ed her much ; for she first turned 
so pale that 1 thought she would have fainted, and then 
grew red again, and ])ressed your letter to her lips, and 
tlmnk(!d me a thousand times for bearing it. As sli(! 
ran away immediately to read it, and 1 did not sec her 
when I went back again to the chateau, I feared that 1 
should have no answer to convey to you ; hut the ser¬ 
vant who brought me, two days after, some bonds for 
the money that your cousin wanted, gave me also this 
letter for you, and I think it is hi a woman’s writing.” 

The moment I saw it, I knew Louise’s writing ; and, 
approaching the sconce, I tore it open, and read—Oh, 
how my heart boat 1 oh, how nearly were my eyes 
overflowhig as I read the sweet, the dear, the tender, 
the afl’cetionate words with which she greeted me! 

“ Dearest, dearest Henri 1” it began, “ how can I 
ever thank you for the comfort, for the consolation, for 
the joy, that your letter has given me 1—the only con¬ 
solation, the only joy that I have had since you left 
me 1 I will not upbraid you for quitting me without 
bidding me adieu ; for, to fly was all that you could do, 
and to go without farewell saved me, perhaps, a long 
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ihkI bittor pang, even tbougli it d(Miied me a sad and 
painful pleasure. The news of your sucecss, from your 
own hand, is, indeed, gratifying; but farther ae<!ouuts of 
that sueeess have now rcaelied me, and I trust in Heaven 
that they may be true. , 

“ O Henri! can 1 doubt anything that is told me of 
you, which represents you ns braver, and nobler, and 
more generous than any one else? Perhaps it is all 
vciy foolish to think in thi.s way; but ycra have been 
mj' com])anion from ray childhood,—the kindest, the 
dearest, the best of brothers to mo 1—the one that 1 
have loved the most on all the earth, since my ])oor 
mother’s death. How, then, can 1 Hindi sufficiently of 
you?—^how e.an 1 think at all, with hope and comfort, of 
any one else but you ? My two poor brothers, f’harlc.s 
and Albert, are sutfeving under the same dark and cheer¬ 
less fate as myself; and when we steal up to sit together 
in the room that once was yours, we talk of you and of 
all your kindness, and of the days that are gone by for 
ever; and we mingle our tears together, when wo think 
that we may never see him agam, whom we all loved so 
dearly. They, indeed, vow that, when they are able, 
they will fly to join you at the army, and fight under 
your sword. But what is to become of me ? 

“ But 1 will not make you sad, Henri, with ray sadness; 
nor will 1 dwell upon all that is terrible to me, and 
painful in this house at this moment. From the little 
th.at you saw you maj' conceive the rest; and nothing 
is too terrible to be true. Perhaps, if you were to write 
to ray father, it might do good; for, though he is very 
much exasperated against you, and will not even hear 
your name mentioned from any of us, yet when 1 have 
heard other people praise you, and mention some high 
deed you have done, ray father’s eyes have looked bright, 
and 1 have thought he seemed somewhat proud that you 
should be his near relation. Of what arc his plans or 
his purposes I can give you no account. He is evidently 
wretched here; and I have heard some words spoken 
in regard to a journey to the capital, if a truce or peace 
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were to take place, or if a safeguard could be obtained 
from the Court. When I see him so unhappy, 1 would 
fain console him, but ho will not bo consoled; and the 
moment I attempt to do it, the expression of his face 
changes'from melancholy to anger. 

“ You tell me to think of you, and that you think of 
me constantly. O dear Henri! if you could see my 
thoughts, you coidd never fancy' that you were forgotten 
even for a moment by 

“ Louise le Blanceohd.” 

I'he worthy merchant had not been long with us 
before lie was summoned to the presence of the Prince 
de Conde, to whom his arrival had been notified; and I 
was not allowed more than a few minutes alone to dream 
over the sweet and tender letter of l.ouise, before an 
officer from the Admiral w'arned me to have every thing 
prepared to march at day-break on the following morn¬ 
ing, for the purpose of attacking the Catholic army in 
its retreat. 

'I'he Admiral himself led the avanl garde, while the 
Prince de Conde followed at the head of the rest of the 
forces, and 1 with my own troop, and another small troop 
which was placed under my command for the purpose, 
was ordered to manoeuvre on the Prince’s right, for the 
purpose of deceiving the enemy into the belief that we 
were marching in three divisions. The task was allotted 
to me, because it was well known that 1 had reconnoitred 
the whole country on that side, during the three or 
four preceding days. 

The issue of the attempt would have been more fortu¬ 
nate, however, had they attached me to the Admiral’s 
division; for we were at that time in a part of the 
country filled with C.atholics; .md I have not the 
slightest doubt that both the generals were purposely 
deceived by their guides. The Admiral we saw nothing 
of for a long time after his departure; and the Prince do 
Conde, beginning his march about half an hour before 
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daybreak, Mas led straight on to the enemy’s camp, 
instead of approaching it on the north, as he had in¬ 
tended. 

About eight o’clock in the morning, both he and I 
perceived the camp of the Duke of Anjou, strongly en¬ 
trenched and flanked by a stream, but not the slightest 
appearance of the Admiral on any side; and from the 
whole aspect of the scene we derived the strongest 
proof that Coligny had not even approached the enemy’s 
camp. Notwithstanding our great inferiority of num¬ 
bers, however, the Prince determined to commence the 
attack, seeing clearly that the Admiral had been misled, 
and hoping that the sound of the cannon would bring 
him up to the field of battle. The order was then given 
for the skirmishers to advance; and, according to the 
directions 1 had received, 1 made the greatest possible 
display of my forces on the right, occupying the atten¬ 
tion, and diverting the efforts, of a part of the Duke of 
Anjou’s army. 

The troops that the Prince de Conde had thrown for¬ 
ward were met by the c.avalry of Sonlinc, Monsalez, and 
La Vallctte, and driven back for some way at the point 
of the sword; but the famous Count de Montgomery, 
and several other distinguished oflicefs, lallied them, and 
the cannon brought forward upon the height, opened a 
sharp fire upon the Duke’s encampment. Each party 
was animated by the same courage and spirit; the troops 
on both sides were fighting under the eyes of their most 
celebrated leaders; and the advantages and disadvantages 
of the day remained so completely balanced, that if the 
Admiral had come up in time, the camp of the Duke must 
have been forced, and his army, in all probability, anni¬ 
hilated. 

In the meantime, Marligue, .at the he.ad of three 
comets of horse, had come out to reconnoitre my 
strength; but it luckily so happened that the small 
body of men which had been placed under my com¬ 
mand, as an addition to ray own troop, consisted prin- 
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(njially of horso aniiicbosiers, and I contrived, by (binly 
liiiiii"; the hedges with these soldiers dismounted while 
I filled up the gaps with my cavalry, to mahe my force 
appear much larger than it really was. Martigue, who 
was an old and experienced soldier, at first seemed to 
entertain great suspicions of what was really the case, 
advanced up the hill with a resolute face, as if he was 
determined to dislodge me. 

Although I luid no chan(!C of contending with him, I 
determined not to give way till 1 was forced; and suf¬ 
fering him calmly to come completely within shot, I 
ordered the arquebusiers to fire, and then spring upon 
their horses, 'f his w as done through the hedges with 
considerable effect; several of the shots telling in the 
midst ol' Martigue's own troop, find producing great 
confusion, while what seemed to them a body of fresh 
cavalry a])])eared behind the hedges, and decided their 
retreat. The shortness of the daylight at that jieriod of 
file year, favoured not a little the Duke of Anjou; for, 
on the arrival of the Admiral, who had been led several 
miles out of his way, the day was found to be too near 
the close for any farther advantage to be gained. 

Not fi few difficulties and dangers, however, presented 
themselves to the Protestant army, when it conteni- 
])lated a retreat; and the Prince determined to stop 
upon the ground he occupied. Just as it was turn¬ 
ing dark, this resolution was notified to me by an officer, 
who brought me also high praises from the Prince, not 
for having fought w'ell, but for having avoided fighting. 
His orders now were to retreat a little from the ground 
1 had taken up, and to do my best to cover his right flank, 
—sending him instant notice of attack, and making what 
head against the enemy I could, in order to give him 
time for preparation. lie woidd have sent me more 
men, he said, but the position that both he and the 
Admiral occupied was so hazardous, ho could not spare 
any. 

My retreat was easily effected j but as I came down 
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the hill, I was somewhat alamied and surprised by 
seeing a large body of men moving up in the dusk, 
across one of the wide open plains of that part of the 
country. In the dim twilight, I could tiot distinguish 
anything farther than that there must be two or three 
thousand men, with what seemed to be artillery; and 
I was upon the eve of sending off intelligence of the 
ftu;t to the Prince dc Condo, when the sound of some 
bells, such as they hang round the necks of the draft 
oxen, caught my ear, and made .me comprehend at once 
what sort of an apparition this was. It proved that a 
rascally guide, who had aixjompanied the attendants, 
camp followers, and others bringing uj) our baggage, bad 
misled this important body also, and w as guiding it direct 
into the midst of tlui Duke of Anjou’s men. 

An immense booty it certainly woidd have afforded to 
the Catholics, had 1 not fortunately met the mass of 
rabble, horse-boys, sutlers, bad men, bad women, and 
baggage-waggons, that was trooping on into the hands 
of the enemy. Approaching cautiously, that I might be 
quite sure I was right, I called out as soon as I had 
ascertained the fact, and commanded this great pro¬ 
cession to halt. At the very first word, the guide it 
seems would have fled; but the leader of the party, who 
was a man of some execution, and an old soldier, had 
entertained suspicions for sometime that all was not 
right; and on the man's attempt to spur away, shot him 
through the head. 

As soon as some explanations had taken place be¬ 
tween myself and the rest, a scheme struck me, which I 
instantly proceeded to put in practice. All the men were 
very willing to put themselves imder my command; and, 
returning up the hill till I mme within sight of the lights 
in the enemy's camp, I formed an encampment there, 
defending it as well as I could with carts and waggons. 
I then collected together all the most likely varlets that 
I could find, put my own men in command over them, 
and arming them to the best of my power, prepared to 
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defend that post in case of need, making sure that, for 
an hour or two, at least, I could completely cover the 
right of the Prince de Conde. 1 despatched a messenger 
to him, however, to tell him what had occurred, and to 
•say that if he thought fit, when he and the Admiral fired 
their cannon at nine o’clocl^ as was customary, I would 
do the same, as there was an old dismotuitcd culverine 
in one of the baggage-waggons, which w'oidd the more 
completely scrt'c to impose vipoii the enemy. 

On his return, the messenger told me the Prince 
laughed heartily; and, entering into the spirit of the 
thing at once, bade mo follow out my plan according to 
my own proposal. It took some time, indeed, to get 
out the culverine, to place it in such a position that it 
could be fired without danger, and to draw out a nail 
which had been driven into the touchhole. This was 
all ac(!omplished, however, before the hour appointed; 
and no sooner w iis the gun fired from the quarters of 
the Prince de Conde, than the Admiral on one bill, and 
1 on the other, shot off our ordnance, doubtless much 
to the surprise, and somewhat to the consternation, of 
the camj) below. 

Indeed, it formed a scene altogether not a little 
striking and beautiful; and somewhat imposing and 
majestic it must have appeared to the enemy, who could 
sec it all at once. 1 had gone forth to fire the culve- 
rinc myself, fancying that what between its antiquity 
and the quantity of powder with which it had been 
crammed in order to make the report the louder, it 
might do what it did not, and burst under the opera¬ 
tion ; and as 1 gazed over the range of the camp—with 
the immense numbers of fires to keep the people warm, 
which had been lighted all along the lines, blazing 
brightly over a great extent of the opposite hill, and 
sweeping quite down across the mouth of the valley 
where the Prince de Conde’s division remained till the 
illumination was taken up again by my own little en¬ 
campment on those heights—I myself experienced feel- 
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ings not a little akin to awe. There, too, at about the 
distance of three quarters of a mile, were all the fires 
and torches in the camp of the Duke of Anjou; while 
between that globe of light and the semicircle of fire 
that surrounded it, remained a dark bbick ring, on 
which the struggle of the morning had been carried on, 
and in the expanse of which nothing was now to be 
seen but a sniglc lantern, or a flambeau wandering 
here and there, and seeking for the wounded or the 
dead. 

As I stood and gazed over the scene, the murmur of 
the merriment that was kept up by the varlcts and 
people of the little encampment behind me, was borne 
away by the gale which blew strong from the north¬ 
east ; and a few minutes after the guns had been fired, 
wafted upon the wings of the wind, from the camp of 
the Admiral, came suddenly one of the Protestant 
psalms, sung by several thousands of voices at once, 
and sweeping mournfully but sweetly through the dark 
and solemn night. If I joined not in the melody, I 
joined at least in the prayer that it conveyed on high ; 
and I was listening still with no small delight, when 
the youth, Andriot, plucked me by the sleeve, and told 
me there was somebody who wished to speak with me 
in the encampment. 

There was a meaning look in the boy’s face,—a mix¬ 
ture of joy and archness, w'hich I did not at all under¬ 
stand ; but I followed without farther question to a 
tent which had heen prepared for me, and towards 
which he now led the way. There were lights within, 
and a good number of people standing round it; and 
in drawing back the flap of the tent, I saw a table laid 
out with a very splendid supper, which, as I afterwards 
found, had been prepared for the Prince de Conde, w’ho, 
probably, that night went without. 

But that which surprised me much more (for I was 
well aware that the whole provisions of the army were 
with my part of the encampment), was to sec a respect- 
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able-looking elderly lady with her back towards me, 
and an old man with white hair bending down to point 
out to her something in a book upon the table. The 
little noise I made in entering did not disturb them; 
but my first step in the tent caused the old man to 
raise his head, and, to my inexpressible astonishment, 
I beheld good Monsieur la Totir, while the old lady, 
turning round, displayed to my sight the well-known 
features of her who had been the faithful attendant 
of the former Baroness de Blaneford, and since the 
attached, though humble, friend of her daughter. 


CHAPTER X. 

It was evident from the manner in which La Tour 
and the old lady, whom we called Uame Marguelettc, 
received me, that they had been already acquamted 
with the fact of my being there; and, therefore, there 
was no degree of astonishment whatever in their coun¬ 
tenances, though much joy. I thought they would 
have devotired me; but when the first expressions of 
gladness and satisfaction were over, I remarked a great 
change in the countenance of the good old pastor. 'Ihe 
few mouths that I had been absent seemed to have 
worn and broken him more than several years had 
done at a preceding period; and there were also lines 
of much care and thought about his brow and eyes, 
and a melancholy expression round his mouth, which 
was very painful to me to behold. Nor was m'y good old 
friend, Dame Marguelette, as well-looking or as hale 
as when I left her ; but they, on the other hand, could 
hardly find words to express how much improved I 
appeared to them in personal appearance smee 1 had 
quitted the chfeteau. 

After a few minutes given to mutual gratulations. 
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my next questions, of course, were, where was the 
Baron, and what brought them there? 

“ Alas! my son,” replied La Tour, “ where the 
Baron is I cannot well tell you; but I much fear that 
he is in the hands of the enemy. I trust it is not with 
his own consent; hut I fully believe with the consent 
and by the arrangement of tl\o woman whom he has 
so madly made his wife. But I have a long story to 
tell you, Henri, w'hich will explain the whole; and 1 
had better tell it you at once. Alas ! you little Icnow 
what a change has taken place shice you were at Blanc- 
ford.” 

He then went on to tell me ••ill that had occurred, 
drawing a sad picture of a wretclied and miserable 
family, 'liio Baroness he depicted as harsh, haughty, 
and un])rincipled,—capricious to such a degree that 
there was no calctilating u])on any determination for 
a whole day, .and only cheejuering the most idle and 
licentious levity with occasional tits of violent passion, 
or long hours of gloomy sullenness. The Baron, on 
his part, evidently both contemned and despised her; and 
yet, as we so frequently see, the woman who had ac- 
•juired a tie upon him by his passions and his vices, 
ruled him like a slave by his weaknesses, even after his 
passions had been sated. The conduct of both to the 
children of the late Baroness w.as anything, La Tour 
said, but what it should be; though towards Louise, the 
old man said, her father displayed strong affection, and 
sought her society when he seemed to lly from that of 
any one else. As to the religion of the Baroness, the 
Protestant minister declared his solemn belief that .she 
had none; but if she had a leaning cither w'ay, it was 
towards Catholicism. He feared very much, too, he 
added, he feared very much that the Baron himself was 
wavering in his faith. “ And that fear,” said he, “ has 
induced me to cast every other consideration behind 
me, and to remain w'ith the poor children, still to guard 
their minds from perversion as far as possible!" 
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The time since my departure had thus passed, ho 
said, in the must comfortless state of discontent on all 
parties, until at length the Baron had declared, that if 
he could not obtain letters of protection to reside un¬ 
molested in Paris with his whole household, he would 
take arms and jfiin the Protestant forces. 

It was the policy of the Court of France at that time, 
by every sort of bribe, by every promise of immunity 
and inducement that could be held out, t() prevent the 
lukewarm Protestants from joining the more zealous 
ones in arms. Tlie words of the Baron were speedily 
noised abroad ; and with no gi-eater space of time than 
v^as necessary for a courier to travel post-haste from 
Bordeaux to Paris, and from Paris to Bordeaux, a safe 
condiu't for the Baron and every one whose name he 
chose to insert in it, .arrived at the chateau de Blanc- 
ford, with the sole condition annexed, that he should 
present himself at the Court as speedily as possible, 
whei'o every sort of honour and distinction, it was said, 
awaited him. 

“ His resolution was taken in a moment,” continued 
La Tour; “ and he proposed to me, ungraciously enough, 
indeed, that my name should' bo put into the list. For 
the children’s sake, and especially for the sake of dear 
Louise, 1 suffered it to be done: and we advanced by 
slow journeys altogether, till yesterday morning, when, 
the Baroness declaring that, by pushing forward to 
Chatellcrault, and thence to Laselle, they would put the 
Vienne and the Creux between them and the contending 
armies, and thus pass on to Paris without interruption, 
all the heavy baggage, and several of the servants and 
retainers, together with the old men and women of the 
party, such as myself and Dame Marguelette, were 
directed to follow more slowly. But I yesterday heard 
the Baroness speaking with one of the guides who had 
been hired to conduct them, not long before they went, 
in such a manner as to convince me that she, at least, 
would not be ill-pleased to fall into the hands of the 
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Catholic army. The Baroa and the rest went on; and 
though they promised to send back a messenger to tell 
us when they had safely passed the Vienne, none has 
ever come near us; and this morning we fell in with the 
baggage of our own army, and came on with it, flunking 
that we should be in greater security. 

. “Butwhere is Louise?” I cried, immediately. “Ha'\e 
they taken her on with them ? ” 

“ Alas! yes, my son,” replied the pastor. “ All the 
younger people have gone on; and I do not believe that 
the Baroness will at all grieve that they should be .sepa¬ 
rated from those who have hitherto had the charge and 
direction of their youth.” 

These tidings made me, I acknowledge, very uneasy; 
and I meditated for some time without any reply, 
revolving in my mind a plan for gaining more certain 
information regard'mg my relations. 1 reflected that if 
they had taken the road towards Chatellcrault at all, 
and been made prisoners, they must h.ave fallen in with 
some of the troops of the Duke of Anjou’s left wing, 
probably under La Vallettc, and T therefore resolved, if 
possible, the next morning, to make an excursion on 
my own right, and attempt to carry off some prisoners, 
who might give me information. 

la the meanwhile, I found that the Baron’s baggage, 
and aU his old servants, uere in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the spot where they Inid erected my tent, 
and I took care that everything should be done to make 
the people comfortable. 

1 was somewhat uneasy, however, at not seeing good 
Martin Vern and his nephew, who, I knew, must have 
remained with the baggage when the Prince de Conde 
advanced. I accordingly sent out Andriot, and one or 
two others, to seek for them, which was somewhat of a 
difficult task; as the waggons, and carts, and horses, 
and tents that formed my encampment were spread over 
a very large space of ground. They were found at length, 
however, together with the Prince dc Condfi’s Intendant, 
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wandering about at tliei extreme end of the enramp- 
ment, not choosing to trust themselves without a guide, 
in the wide chaos of all sorts of rascals and lumber that 
it contained. Good Martin Vem, seemed not a little 
discontented with his expedition, and declared that, as 
soon ns he had seen the liince de Conde on the follow¬ 
ing morning, and had settled with him the business that 
brought him thither, he and liis nephew would make the 
hi!st of their way to Paris. 

t now bethought me, that if by the mistake or ras- 
c/ility of the guide, the baggage of the I’rotestants had 
liillcn into the hands of the enemy, my whole little for- 
tmie would have been also sw ept aw ay, and that I shotdd 
have been left nearly in the same cinidition as that in 
which I had joined 'th<‘ army. How to remedy this, and 
to put my treasure beyond the chances of war, I did not^ 
know ; but to consult Martin Vorn seemed the surest 
plan of obtaining good advice, and he immediately pro¬ 
posed that I should place the money in his hands, 
which, as he explained to me, was the common custom 
with those who had floating sums which they wished to 
put in security. 

As, from all 1 had seen, I had not the slightest doubt 
of the. good man's integrity, 1 acceded without hi^ta- 
tion, but only asked, “ Are you not more likely tffuose 
it. in travelling through the (muntry unprotected, than 
even 1 am in the midst of an army ? ” 

“ Not a single crown of it," he said, laughing, “ will 
ever go out of this camp. The Prince de Coud6 will 
have it all, and glad to get it. He is to receive two 
hmidred thousand crow ns atNiort, i'rom a Jewish house 
with whom you yourself have had some dealings; part 
of the sum is on my account, and gold and silver plate, 
to the lull amount is by this time in my brother’s hands 
in Paris. The Prince will be glad enough to have your 
six thousand crowns in ready money, instead of my bill 
upon Niort, which is the only way 1 shoidd pay him. 
I give you an acknowledgment for the money, payable 

K 
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on demand; and if yon should want it, or any ])art of it, 
you have notliing to do but to show my acknowledg¬ 
ment to any banker or merchant, and draw upon me 
what is called a bill of exchange. Wei’e it not for these 
bills, my good young friend, in such troublous times as 
the present, no merchant would venture to stir out of 
his own city, for fear of being skiiuied alive on account 
of the money on his person.” 

On this explanation, the money was soon sent for and 
readily found; for my baggage had all been collected 
together round the tent, and the ground in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity was kept clear by my own people. After 
paying over to Martin Vern the six thousand crowns, 
deducting the sum that I had sent him for the redemption 
of the knife, there still remained in ray hands nearly five 
hundred crowns; and, with many thanks, I repaid to 
the good pastor. La 'four, the sum I had borrowed from 
him on quitting the chkteau of Blancford. 

“ I would not take it from you, my son,” he said, 
“ but 1 see your exertions have been blessed with suc¬ 
cess, and that you have already become what I may 
well consider enormously rich.” 

I would not tell him how changed my estimation of 
enomous riches was, as 1 could not exjjlam to him— 
pewaps not even to mysell’,—the causes of that change; 
hut, even while we were speaking upon this subject, a 
mess,age from the Prince do Condo came to the tent, 
seeking his intendant and Martin Vern, who accordingly 
sped away in all haste to confer w ith that general. 

“ Will yon let some of your men carry this gold for 
me?” said Martin Vern, adding, with a smile, “This will 
insure me a mighty warm reception from his higluiess.” 

Taking care that he should have a sufficient escort, I 
turned when the merchant was gone, to his nephew, and 
asked him how he relished the thoughts of this imme¬ 
diate journey to Paris, and whether his military ardour 
was or was not at an end. To my surprise, however, 1 
found that he was as much changed in some of his 
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feelings as I was in some of mine; and for the first time 
I learned the cause of his whole conduct. 

“ You must know,” he said, “ that w'hcn I was living 
ill Hordeaux, not long before my father’s death, we be¬ 
came !u:quainted with a merchant’s widow and her 
daughter, so well to do in the world, that it was pro¬ 
posed I shoidd marry the young lady. She was very 
beautiful; and I fancied myself desperately in love 
with her. Indcal, I believe 1 was so; but she had got 
her head filled with ideas of battles and military glory ; 
and though she coipicttcd with me a good deal, and gave 
me every encouragoraeut, so as to raise my passion to 
the highest pitch, yet she declared that she would never 
give her hand to any one but a soldier, or one, at least, 
who had seen some service. If I would go and fight, 
she said, for two or three campaigns, she liked me well 
enough to promise to marry me; but she would not 
consent upon any other condition. My father was so 
enraged that he broke off the match altogether ; and, 
dying shortly after, left me under the charge of my 
imclc, who was even more averse to it than himself. 1 
could not see with their eyes at first, and thought of 
nothing but how beautiful she was; but, afterwards, 
when 1 had done quite enough to show that it was not 
fear prevented me from being a soldier, and was ^'ing 
at .\ngouleme in sickness and in pain, 1 began to think 
that she must have been a very selfish and inconsiderate 
person, to wish me to expose myself to such things for 
the mere gratification of her vanity. If she loved me at 
all, she ought to have loved me sufficiently as 1 was,— 
plain Martin Vern; and if she did not love me as I was, 
and could love nothing but a soldier, why, a soldier let 
her have. As time went by, and 1 had plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity of thinking, as you know, I began to find out 
that I had not loved her as much as I thought; and not 
at all doubting that the quality she most loved in a 
soldier, was a slashed pourpoint and the feather in his 
cap, I began to think the only quality that I had liked 
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in her was a pair of rosy lips and a pink and white com¬ 
plexion ; and, therefore, as soon as my unele proposed 
it, I expressed myself quite willing to go on with him lo 
Paris.” 

'J'hcre was something amusing to me ip the sort of 
debtor and creditor account the young man seemed to 
keep with his own heart; but as it was now beginning 
to wax late, 1 did my best to provide accommodation for 
all the friends around me, and telling La Tour that I Imd 
a scheme for gaining some information, the ncsxt moni- 
ing, coneeming the Baron and his party, I led him to 
another tent, leaiing good Uame Margiielettc where 
she was, and took my station by one of the watch-fires 
for the night. 

The complete knowledge that we have of any little 
stratagem that we attempt, makes us always fear more 
than necessary that it will he suspected by others ; but 
on the present occasion, 1 was not wrong in supposing 
that an attempt might be made by the enemy to discover 
the amount of the force upon these heights. It was 
even probable that the extent of ground which we wv.n- 
pied might create suspicion, as the position of the Ad¬ 
miral and the Prince de Condo was accurately known, 
and it ivas not probable that they should weaken them¬ 
selves by suflering a Large detmdiment to occupy that 
hill. Tlow'cver, 1 caused a number of saddled horses 
and armed men to wait at the point where our camp 
was most easily approached, and I remained by the side 
of the fire, wrapped in my cloak, dozing, perhaps, a 
little, but more frequently gazing upon the red embers, 
and thinking of the fate of my sweet Louise. 

Moric Endcm, who had kept watch there during my 
absence, left me in about half an hour, to get some re¬ 
freshment. He was long ere he returned; and I cannot 
say that good Moric was ever famous for shortening his 
])otations. When he did come back, he cast himself 
down at the other side of the fire; and fell as sound 
asleep on the hard ground, in the face of the enemy, as 
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if he bad been in tbe warmest bed of a well-fenced 
ebateau. About five o'clock m tbe morning, havmg no 
more wood to trim the fire, which was beginning to grow 
very dull, 1 rose up and went out beyond the barricade 
that we_ bad constructed, gaiiing uyi at tbe stars, which 
were shining in all the clear brightness of a frosty night. 

As I so gazed, 1 thought I heard sounds from below; 
and, looking down the slope, I clearly saw a body of 
horse and foot ^vancing slowly and silently towards 
our litlle carap. (ioing back (juietly in haste, I woke 
_Moi‘ic Kndein, got the men together without any noise, 
stationed the arquebusiers amongst the carts and wag¬ 
gons, u ith directions for no one to tire till the general 
order should be given; and then causing my troopers to 
mount, I brought them close to the spot by which they 
could issue forth upon the enemy. I could there, also, 
see the Catholics as they approached; and sutfering 
them to .advance till within the distance of fifty or sixty 
yards from the camp, 1 stood a little forward, like a sen¬ 
tinel, and challenged them. They made no answer, but 
only ((uickened their pace; but then, instead of dis¬ 
charging my arquebuse, as a sentinel would have done, 
and leaving any one who liked it to follow my ex.amplc 
accorduig to the common custom, 1 gave the word to tire, 
and in a moment a line of sharp Hashes ran along the fiuie 
of the carts and waggons, and, springing on my horse, 1 
led out the men, and charged the advancing body down 
the hill. As well as I could see, J singled out their 
commander, with the hope of making him prhsoner, for 
the body was evidently nothing more than a recon¬ 
noitring party, and not much stronger numerically than 
my own. 

The surprise—for they had not calculated upon such 
a reception,—the darkness, to fight in which they were 
altogether unaccustomed; and, as I imagine, a w'ant of 
complete knowledge of the ground, rendered the resistance 
of the enemy but momentary ; and we drove infantry 
and cavalry down the hill together, at the point of the 
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spear, bearing to the Catholic camp, and to Martigne, 
who had sent them, a somewhat exaggerated accoixnt, 
I have a notion, of the strength upon the hill. I some¬ 
how missed the commander in the dark ; but I struck 
one man from his horse as he fled, with the staff of my 
lance, and then pointing the iron to his throat, made 
him surrender, rescue or no rescue, and gave him into 
the hands of the pcojde who followed. We pursued the 
reconnoitring party as far, or perhajxs rarther, than was 
pnidcnt; and then returning, I ordered the prisoner to 
be brought up to a somewhat better-lighted fire than the 
one I had been sitting at, and asked him the questions 
which ! had proposed. 

I found that he was a common soldier, though of good 
family; and on inquiring strictly in regard to the Baron 
de Blancford and hife party, he said that ho had hoard a 
report in the corps to whixxh he belonged, of that noble¬ 
man having cither come in and surrendered himself, or 
having been made prisoner, w ith a promise of safety, by 
some of the roving parties of the left wing. lie de¬ 
scribed to me, pretty accuratcl}’, the part of the camp 
whei’c he imagined the Baron to be lodged; and as his own 
regiment could not be far from the spot, I took it for 
granted that he was right. I then put him at a small 
ransom for the sake of the men, and let him go upon 
parole; having taken especial care that he should see 
nothing around him but the grim faces of steel-clad 
horsemen, and the lighted matches of the arquebusiers. 

By the time that all this was atxcomplishcd, the eag^ern 
sky was beginning to grow grey, and a faint buzzing 
murmur seemed to me to indicate some early movement 
in the enemy’s camp, although the light vx as not yet 
sufficiently strong for any eye to discern what was 
taking place. The murmur increased and strengthened ; 
but of course I could make no attempt in such circum¬ 
stances without orders, and I sent down a messenger 
immediately to tell the Prince dc Conde what had 
occurred, and to ask for his instant commands. Tlie 
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reply was short; and written on a scrap of paper, with 
a jjiece of black chalk. 

“ I think the enemy are decamping,” the note said : “ if 
it should prove so, take what men you have, as soon as 
it is daylight, and hang upon the rear. You shall be 
joined by fifty more as speedily as possible,—all under 
your command. But be not too rash; for it is now 
determined not to risk a battle till the season is more 
advanced.” 

Before the messenger with this notification reached 
me, what the Prince do Coiuh'i had foreseen became 
evidemt. By the grey light of the morning, I could see. 
the spears of the retreating army already winding along 
the opposite hill, within two miles of the outposts of the 
.admiral. There was a thick white mist in the valley, 
however, which covered the Catholic camp, and pre¬ 
vented me from distiugnishiug what had taken place 
there; but 1 judged, from the distance at which the 
cavalry were now seen, that their retreat might be con¬ 
sidered as sec.urc. 

Giving orders to Moric Endcm to get every man that 
he could Inustcr under arms as fast as possible, I ran to 
the tent of good old La 'four, and besought him not tb 
()uit the army till my return, when I would bring or send 
him some news of the Baron and his family. Martin 
Vern I had not an opportunity of seeing, though 1 
tnistcd that, ns he had all my little w'calth, and had not 
even given me such a receipt as he had promised, 1 should 
find him on my return. Not that I in the slightest de¬ 
gree doubted his honesty or honour, but that I knew I 
might have need of a part of what I had given him at a 
moment's notice. No time, however, was now to be 
lost; and, getting into the saddle as speedily as possible, 
1 put myself at the head of my men and of the horse 
arquebusiers, and dashed down into the enemy’s camp at 
full speed. A portion of the baggage, and that in some 
degree valuable, w'as left; and Moric Endem, whom I 
had jestingly named the Plunder-master-gcncral, as he 
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oonductccl all that part of oiir military proceedings, 
made a goodly booty in less than half jin hour. 

Ere we rca(died the end of the valley in pursuit, a 
body of twenty more spear.s and some arquebusiers 
joined us, sent according to his promise by the Prince de 
Conde, and their hauler brought mo an ordew to follow 
the enemy as far as possible, and not to leave tbein 
unless 1 was compelled, till they were two days’ march 
from their former camp. 1 had mother t*nts nor any other 
kind of baggage u ith me, and i<)r a moment thought of 
sending back to bid the servoints and horse-boys I'ollow; 
but recollecting of how much importaiuai it was to lose 
no time, I urged on the pursuit, and speedily overtook 
a small body straggling from the rear-guard, whom we 
drove in upon the rest at, the point of the spear. 

The appearance of the horse-ar(|Hebusier.s behind us, 
for they had not been quite s<j rapid in their movements 
as the men at arms were, gave the idea of a much more 
considerable body of pui-suers than really followed the 
enemy; and a small troop of cavalry faced about and 
charged. Amongst them was a mere youth ; but the 
whole were routed in a moment, and the boy, tbrown to 
the ground, was absolutely under m\' horse’s feet. How 
be escaped iinhurt 1 do not know ; but 1 helped him to 
rise, and, scarcely thinking what I did, but looking on 
him as a nujrc (diild, I bade him remount his horse, and 
get back as fast as he could. He took me at my word, 
and I did not see him again, though more than once 
during the rest of the day we met a body of the enemy 
’m pretty sharp encounter. 

During that night, I slept at a small village somewhat 
ill the rear of the enemy; and on the following day 
found it necessary to urge the pursuit somewhat more 
cautiously, fiir here we were, in all not one hundred and 
tw’enty men, nearly thirty miles distant from the Pro¬ 
testant army, and without anything to fall back upon. 
To cut off stragglers, therefore, was all that we could 
do; but towards evening we took some prisoners. 
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froin whom I learned tidings that I was anxious to 
obtain. 

The Duke of Anjou had by this time halted and cn- 
eamped for the night; and the prisoners informed me 
(hat they belonged to the regiment of Monsieur do la 
V'allette. On questioning tlum eoiureming the Baron do 
Blaneford, one of them, who seemed their leader, as¬ 
sured me that be knew that gentleman and all bis 
family were detained as prisoners by tin; Duke of Mont- 
pensier. lie seemed a somewhat willing prisoner, the 
man added, and was not guarded at all striculy, but 
left under the eyes of the Marquis do la Valletteand his 
regiment. Their tents, be said, wawe on the extreme 
verge of the camp, to the right of the line of march ; and 
the ease of (tarrying o(T (he whole party seemed to me 
so gnsat, that 1 determined to make the attempt that 
night. 

We were still at some distam^e from the camp ; but 
to make (he cnl.crprise more secure, 1 retired a little 
farther still, to a village csdlcd Scorbe, and there re¬ 
mained quiet, waiting with not a little impatience for the. 
lirst hour of night, whieh, as I well knew, is of all 
others the time when a camp is left most exposed,— 
when the men, first feeling themselves relieved from 
the vigilance, activity, and labour of the day, are 
thrown more completely olf their' guard than at any 
other period. 

Here, in the mean time, I made all my arrange¬ 
ments with Moric Endem and the leader of the arque- 
busiers. The prisoners were safely locked up in a barn 
belonging to a neighbouring farm, and their horses, 
appropriated to our use, w'ere destined to act a part 
which wiU speedily be seen. 
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CHAPTER XL 

It was intensely cold when, just ns it was tuminj^ 
dusk, we set out from the little village upon our pro¬ 
jected expedition. The ground was as hard as iron, 
every stream was held in iey shaeliles, and there was a 
dull stillness in the air as if even the very sounds were 
frozen. The shrill wintry melody of the robin had 
ceased, the lowing of the cattle was over, and the crow¬ 
ing of the watchful cock heard in some far distant farm, 
which once, and once only, broke the stillness as we 
proceeded, made it seem more profound the moment the 
sound had eeased. Notwithstanding the intensity of 
the cold, or rather, perhaps, a.s a consequence of it, the 
whole ground w'as covered with a light white mist. It 
could not be called a fog; and yet it, together with 
the duskiness of the hour, rendered all the surrounding 
objects difficult to he seen, niagnifyuig them in size, and 
even seeming to distort them in shape. There was no 
wind to move the light vapoury cloud that lay upon the 
surface of the earth; hut as wc rode on, sometimes 
climbing high up over the slopes where the ground was 
more clc.ar, wc coidd sec the distant stars j)ecping 
through with a faint and doubtful glimmer; but when¬ 
ever we were upon the low grounds, nothing wh.atevcr 
could be seen around us at a greater distance than 
twenty yards. 

'fhe arrangements which I had made were, th.at Moric 
Endcm, mysch", and eight others, should keep in advance 
of the party till we came near the camp of the enemy. 
1 was then to go on alone, endeavouring to find out the 
tents which the prisoner had described as the lodging of 
the Baron de Blancford. As soon ns we had found it, I 
was to return and draw' up my men; the greater part of 
them with the arquebusiers were to remain in the nearest 
sheltered spot I could find, and five or six others holding 
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saddled horses, on two of which I had contrived to place 
pillions for Louise and the Baroness, were to be as near 
as I could bring them with safety to the camp. Having 
arranged all this, 1 and the nine who had accompanied 
me in advance were to dismount, and taking upon our 
backs some sacks stuffed with straw, which we had 
brought from the village, we were to walk forward and 
attempt to enter the camp as a foraging party. 

I felt sure that the enemy, having now discovered 
that they were not followed by the bulk of the Pro¬ 
testant army, would be, as indeed they always were, in 
a very lax and careless state, and I doidited not that the 
word would never be asked, and that we should be ad¬ 
mitted without diflieidty. In the first instance, however, 
the whole party had nearly been discovered, for in the 
darkness and the mist, instead of coming upon the tents 
where we should have seen lights more readily, we sud¬ 
denly found ourselves at the back of a village which was 
stationed at the head of the right wing, and the loud 
sound of merriment from within was the first thing that 
gave us any intimation of our danger. 

Drawing back as quietly and stealthily as possible, 
we passed round a small bank of osiers that grew by a 
little stream, and then clearly distinguished the tents to 
which I had been directed, by the lights which wci’c 
seen scattered here and there, and which seemed dim 
.and enlarged through the mist. I now found the de¬ 
scription which the man had given, so accurate, that I 
could tell perfectly where 1 was, at every step; and 
numbering the tents onward, from a large pavilion be¬ 
longing to Martigue, the fiftieth tent on ^hat side, 
brought me to the spot where the Baron de Blancford 
was said to be lodged. 

We had ridden slowly along, skirting the bank of 
osiers which I have mentioned, upon a little eminence 
between it and the enemy’s camp; and stationing my 
arquehusiers and spare lances behind, with the led 
horses, just covered by the brow, the party assigned to 
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enter the camp, dismounted. Taking our sacks upon 
our ba(;ks, we approached the tents; and, to say the 
truth, the enterprise was somewhat hazardous to the 
midertakers tlicreol', and somewhat rash. We had 1o 
recollect that, if we were taken, though n e were in 
arms, and had every signal of the Protestant party 
about us, yet it was not at all improbable that, in those 
days, we should be hanged at once f<tr spies. However, 
we were not persons to be mnch dannted by the thought 
of <!onse(iucnces, and we walked boldly forward toward.s 
the tents. 

As we had skirted .along from the village, to the spot 
where I had halted the chief body of my men, we had 
seen nothing to give us any alarm. The buzz, the noise, 
the merriment of a camp were heard, it is true, but were 
heard from a distance; and where wc were, reigned all 
the stillness and quietness of the suhurb, as it were. No 
sight was to be seen indicating human life, except, every 
now and then, heheld tlirough the canvas street, some 
tall form, magnified by the mist, either accidentally 
(Tossing the light of a watch-fire, or bending down to 
stir it into a brighter hlazc. Not a soldier who could 
help it, put out the unsheltered hiiad in that intense 
frost; and as the wine in the neighbourhood was cheap 
and abundant, every opportunity had been given by the 
generals to keep up the warmth of the body, by deep 
potations taken in the tents .and houses. 

I'lxing upon the tents which I conceived to be assigned 
to the Baron do Blancl'ord, and which 1 had heen told 
were six in number, 1 gave Moric Endcm and Andriot, 
who accompanied me, full directions what to do on their 
part, while I, with two of the other men, proceeded to 
the principal tent, to liberate the Baron and his family. 
Bearing, then, our sacks upon our shoulders, we ap¬ 
proached a little breast-work which seemed to have been 
constructed on some former occasion, and entered a gap 
therein, when a soldier, who hod been sitting in the 
ditch beyond, started up with his pike in his hand, and 
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ilemanded the pass-word. 1 nmnmircd out something 
that he did not hear, keeping myself prepared, however, 
in case he jnsrsisted, to cut him down at once; but he 
seemed little disposed to take any very exact note of 
our proceedings; and seeing the sacks, he took us, as 1 
hoped he would, for a foraging party; and, consequently, 
suffered us to pass, w ithont making me repeat the worti 
more than once, though 1 cannot suppose that my reply 
was at all like it. As soon as we were within the camp, 
each man applied himself to his task, and, without taking 
any note of wdiat the others were about, 1, with two 
stout fellows behind me, approached the largest of the 
tents, and throwing down our sacks, I pulled back the 
canvas and entered. The moment that I did so, I found 
that 1 was so far light. The Ilaron de lllancford was 
before me, seated at a table with wine upon it, and some 
dried fi'uit. He was quite alone, without even a page; 
but there was a division in the tent, and I concluded the 
rest of his family w'cre in the chamber beyond. 

Immediately on the entrance of myself and my two 
followers, he rose and looked at us with some surprise, 
demanding, “ What want you, gentlemen ? Do you come 
li’om the Duke of Montpensier ?” 

Holding up my linger for the purjiosc of making him 
understand not to speak loud, I raised the visor of my 
casque, saying, “ My lord, I heard you were a prisoner, 
contrary to the tenor of the safe conduct which you 
bear, and therefore I have come at once to liberate you. 
Horses and guards arc waiting. If you choose to em¬ 
brace the opportunity, you may be free at once.” 

1 never in my life beheld utter astonishment so com¬ 
pletely depicted on a human countenance, as on his. 

‘‘ Henri de Cerons,” he exclaimed, gazing at me as if 
he could scarcely believe his eyes, “ is tliis true ? can 
this be true ? or is it a dream ? ” 

“ It is true, my lord," I replied, “ perfectly true. But 
we have no time to lose, if you woidd take advantage of 
the moment of escape. My men arc preparing your 
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servants, and I will ensure your perfect safety to the 
camp of the Prince do Conde.” 

lie still continued to gaze at me for a moment, as if 
he yet could scanrely convince himself that it was all 
true; but the next instant he asked, “ And do you really 
still, Henri, take such an interest in me and mine, as to 
risk your life to free us ? ” 

“ Indeed, my lord, I do,” I replied. “ I believe you 
have not understood me rightly in former days; but my 
love and gratitude to you, and others that arc gone, be¬ 
lieve me, are quite as lively as any one could require or 
w'ish.” 

He seemed somewhat touched, and mused a moment; 
but, just as he was about to reply, the Baroness entered 
from the inner part of the tent, and in an instant the 
evil spirit seemed to come over him again. 

“No,” he said, “no; I must not and I cannot go. 
They detain me only till they ascertain the accuracy of 
my safe conduct. No, sir: 1 fear you have taken this 
trouble for nothing.” 

“Are you, my lord, quite decided?” 1 said; “for this 
can never be risked again. Every moment that I stay 
here is, as you know, full of peril; but the moment is 
before you, if you choose to seize it.” 

While I was speaking, the Baroness came round the 
table towards m<il gazed in my face with a look of 
coquettish wonder, and, ere her husband could answer, 
exclaimed, “ Good heavens! this is the young gentleman 
who only sulTered one to see him for a moment at 
Blancfbrd; and has he really had the generosity to come 
hither in order to rescue us ?” 

“ Whatever he has come here for, madam,” answered 
the Baron, “ he comes, as you well know, in vain; for 
of course we must remain with the King’s troops, till 
the authenticity of our safe conduct is ascertained.” 

“ Nay, but speak gently, Baron,” said the lady, “ speak 
gently, for pity’s sake. Surely you are indebted to him.” 

“ I am,” said the Baron, “ but—” 
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At that moment, close to where w'e stood, hurst forth 
the report of a pistol-shot, with some loud tongues 
speaking. 

“Come you or not, my lord?” I cried; “this is the 
last moment.” 

“ Of course I come not,” replied the Baron. “ Go 
go, Henri,” he added, with a momentary emotion of 
feeling: “ I thank you, I thank you, but I cannot come." 

I left the tent instantly, with some disappointment 
that, even in that short moment, I had not beheld 
Louise. The moment I was beyond the canvas walls, 
however, the voice of Moric Eiidem met my ear, and I 
darted towards the spot where we had left the sentry. 

“ Tills way, sir, this way,” cried Moric, as soon as he 
perceived me by the light of the lire; “ I have been 
obliged to .shoot the pikeman, and we shall have them 
all upon us in a minute. Sec, see, there are some 
fellows coming up there. Are not your friends ready?— 
Then you must leave them; for by heavens we sh.all 
have hot work before we make our escape.” 

“ They do not come, Moric, they do not come,” 1 
cried, hurrying on towards the gap. “ Could you not 
have dealt with him more quietly? Fire-arms make 
such a noise.” 

“ He kept me off w ith his pike,” said Moric, speaking 
as we hurried along, “ and if I hadn’t shot him he 
would have stopped the lady.” 

“ What lady, in the name of Heaven?” 1 exclaimed, 
pausing in astonishment, when Moric seized me by the 
arm, saying, 

“ Come on, come on, my lord! 'There’s no stopping 
to think now!—I mean the lady Andriot brought out.” 

I paused not an instant longer, but hurried on like 
lightning to the spot where the led horses were held. 
The mist prevented me from seeing anything till I was 
close upon them; but then, to my confusion and con- 
.stemation, I beheld seated on the pillion behind the lad, 
Andriot, the light, beautiful figure of Louise de Blanc- 
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ford, with no other covering against the cold of the 
night hut a thick veil thrown over her head. 

“ Good God!” I exclaimed, running up, “ they have 
made a mistake, Louise ;—dear Louise, your father will 
not come, and to take you back would cost my life and 
that of every one with me.” 

“ Then you shall not go, Henri,” she said, instantly 
recognising me, and holding out her arms towards me; 
“ yon will take care of me, you will protect me till I 
ean go back to my father in safety.” 

“ But you are not dressed, -dear child, for such a night 
ns this,” I cried. “ Whei'c is my horse? Give me the 
cloak from the saddle-bow.” 

And throwing it over her shoulders I was clasping it 
around her neck, when Moric Endem shook me violently 
by the arm, exclaiming, “Mount, mount. Seigneur dc 
Cerons, and begone! 'I'hey are already in the saddle 
and after us!” 

I sprang upon my horse's back inamomeid, sualched 
my spear from one of the boys, and, turning to Andriot, 
exclaimed, “ Do you know the way exactly back to the 
village of Scorbe ?” 

“ Ihnry stop, sir,” he answered, boldly. 

“Away, then!” 1 cried, “away, on before! You, 
Moric, and the rest accompany the lady and protect 
her. I will soon make these pursuers turn upon their 
steps.” 

“ I stay with you, sir,” replied Movie. “ Arlivauli 
and the rest on with the lady and the boy!” 

Andrioi, who was an excellent horseman, dashed 
down the side of the hill, crossed the little stream, and 
away over the lea, while I with Moric galloped dow'ii to 
the arquebusiers by the osier bank, and the body of 
lances that I had left at the comer. We had scarcely 
reached them when the horses of the pursuers stopped 
upon the brow of the hill, and though we could not sec 
them, we could hear them shouting, as they turned 
towards the camp, “ Torches! bring torches! They 
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must be clown here! They cannot escape. There are 
many on foot, for we saw them!” 

A minute after, a glare of light, as of a number of 
links and torches, appeared coming up from the camp, 
and we could see the figures of some fifteen or twenty 
men at anns on horseback, shining out upon the red 
back-ground of the mingled mist and torch-light. 

“ Now, arciuebusiers,” 1 said, “ give them one volley, 
(hen quick ujxm your horses, and off back to the village.” 

'I'hc fire-arms were lowered in a moment, and, just 
as some fresh men, to the amount of twenty or thirty 
more, wewe coming over the slope, our osier bank blazed 
with a long line of fire. Down went five or six of the 
c'oming horses and men, and the arquebusiers sprmgiug 
on their horses obeyed (he orders they had received. 

What say you, lances?” I cried. “ We will never 
ride oft’ without striking a blow.” 

“ llpou them, upon them, lucky cajitain,” cried the 
men; and, though we had the hill agahist us, we 
galloped up with our lances levelled upon the enemy, 
who were already in a state of hesitation and confusion 
from the unexpected fire they had encountered, and 
w ho began to fly at the very sound of charging horse, 
w hich they could not sec sutficicntly to distinguish the 
numbers. In this terrible state we drove them in, one 
tumbling over the other, horses and torches, and officers 
and men, all well nigh frightened out of their wits, and 
more than one meeting the fate of a coward by the 
stroke of a lance in the back. One man had brought 
out, it would "seem, with him the comet of his troop, 
and had very nearly got into the gap in safety; but I 
was up with him just as he was struggling to’ push his 
way forward before the other fugitives. I caught hold 
of the standard pole; and, raising the staff of my lance 
in my hand, I stmek him a blow upon the cowardly 
head that felled him to the earth. 

‘‘ Here, take the comet, Moric,” I cried. “ And now, 
my men, w'e will wish them good night.” 

L 
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A loud laugli burst from those uiio beard me, which, 
I believe, impressed upon the flj'ers a notion that we 
were perfcetly secure in our numbers, more than any 
other part of the affray, and I heard afterwards that it 
was reported in the camp of tlie Duke d'Anjon, that I 
had beat up the quarters of La Valette witli five hun¬ 
dred men. 

We then passed the stream and the osier bank in 
safety, and whether we were again pursued or not 
during that night I cannot tell. With the horse arque- 
busiers we easily came up, for they luul lingered a 
moment or two upon the opjiositc slope, with sonu; 
anxiety about our fate; but we rode on for some way 
afterwards without seeing anything of Louise or her 
e.seort, and 1 began to feel apprehensions lest they 
should have missed their way. The fog was increasing 
in density^, the frost was most intense, and, though 
more than once we lialted to listen if horses’feet could be 
distinguished, not a sound broke the stillness of the night. 

We had ridden abotil a league iind a half, and it now' 
became a (piestion, for a moment, whether we were 
ourselvcis on the right road, but the unfailing sagacity 
ofMoric Kndein ])o’inted out marks which proved that 
we were not mistaken. There was a tree here thiit 
looked like an old suttling woman, with a bottle under 
her arm; there was a small mailerie there w ith some 
trees round it, wliieh looked like a partridge garnished 
with endive, and on we went in perfect security upon 
our road for two or three miles further. 

“ Hark!" cried Morie Endem, as we were going over 
a gentle slope: “ there was a pistol-shot, far off to the 
left. It may be a signal that they have lost their way.” 

We halted and listened, and, as the wind, thotigh very 
light, was from that side, I thought I heard the sound 
of horses’ feet. I bade them then fire an arquebusc in 
return, and two minutes after another pistol-shot was 
heard, which at once confirmed the supposition of Moric 
Endem. 
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Turning our horses that way with a shout and a 
halloo, we rode on as last as wo could, and, at the dis¬ 
tance of about two miles to the left of the true road, we 
came up with a party which proved to be that we were 
in search of. Hiding up to the side of Louise, I hestow'cd 
not a few harsh words upon Master Andriot for having 
misled the party, and then, taking Louise'.s hand in 
mine, I s.aid everything in order to make her comfort¬ 
able and put her mind at ease that the circumstances 
permitted, being surrounded by a number of people who 
heard every word that was sjaikcn. Her hand was 
like a jjiece of ice, and I found that she was suifering 
much from the intense cold, yet how to assist her I 
could not tell. I became, 1 confess, greatly alarmed 
about her: nor were my fc.ars without some foundation ; 
for, two or three days before, 1 had seen the hands of 
one of our men so completely frost-bitten as to re<|uirc 
the amputation of two of the lingers. Nolhing, how¬ 
ever, was to bt! done but to ride on as fast as possible, 
and yet we were all so far from the right road that the 
time of our journey to the village must necessarily be 
lengthcimd, and was, in sonu! degree, uncc.rtain. 

After riding on for about three miles more, however, 
1 saw a long building on the left, and on a nearer 
approach found that it was one of those large granaries 
or barns which are found scattered about so frequently 
in I’oitou and Sainctonge at great distances I'rom any 
habitation. Though it was a miserable shelter enough, 
yet, as it promised to afford us a covering against the 
intense cold, I turned our horses’ heads thither, saying 
that, at all risks, we must break it open, ift order to 
obtain some shelter for the young lady. Not a little to 
my satisfaction, however, the door was found unlocked, 
and the place completely vacant, and, on entering, we 
found that it was divided into two by a wooden parti¬ 
tion, which separated a small space, in the shape of an 
ordinary room, from the great bam and threshing-floor, 
'rhis we discovered by lighting two or three coils of 
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match that « c had broufflit nith us, and lifting Louise 
from her horse I carried lier into the- inner room in my 
arms, for she was so stiff with tlie cold that she could 
hardly move. 

Soldiers may, doubtless, have a multitude of faults, 
but the tenderness and care that they can, sometimes, 
<‘xhil)it towards the weak and the suffering, form a 
stnmge contrast, occasionally, with the savage fury they 
<iisp]ay under excitement. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness, the diligence, the attention with which they 
crowded roiuid to give assistance to poor Louise ; one 
<’hcering her with a kindly word, another hringijig in 
the j)illions to make a comfortable seat for her, a third 
rushing in with Ids arms full of apple braiuhes, which 
he, had torn d<uvn from the neighbouring trees, and 
which, placed on a hearth that we found in the inner 
room, soon raised a checrlid and a blazing fire. Moric 
Lndem, for his part, brought from his saddle-bow 
an apj)endagc without which he never (ravelled, and 
which, on the ])resent occasion, ))roved of the utmost 
service. This was one of the gourds <lried in the fonn 
of a bottle, and lilled iv ith excellent wine, and 1 insisted 
upon Louise drinking some of tlic contents, which, I 
believe, more than anything, prevented her from suffer¬ 
ing severely. 

Some more piles of wood were soon brought in, 
togetluT with some other cloaks, and Moric and the 
rest, having seen that everything had been done to 
make T.ouise as comfortable as the circumstances per- 
jjdtted, retired into the larger division of the barn, to 
provide, as best they might, for the passing of a long 
winter’s night, Moric leading the way, and saying, 
“ Better leave the seigneur and his cousin alone. I 
dare .say they have a great deal to say to each other.” 

“ Is he her cousin ?” 1 heard one of the men ask, as 
they went out, turning at the same time to Andriot; “ I 
thought most likely he was her lover.” 

“ He is her cousin,” replied Andriot. “ You might 
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almost call them brother and sister, indeed, for they 
have been like such all their lives.” 

I had, indeed, always felt so towards Louise de Blane- 
ford; I had loved her ns a very dear sister, wilh whom 
no word had ever been exchanged but that of kindness 
and affection, and such had heen simply my sensations 
till the moment when, quitting lier lather’s house, I 
sought my ow'n fortunes in the wide wxirld. I have 
said, then, that a dreiim came up before my (ives, that 
a vision of future happiness connected itself with the 
reniembrnnee of Louise, that I felt that I eoxdd not be 
liappy, that 1 could not evmi figure to myself a stale of 
happiness xvithout the dear, the beloved companion of 
my infancy and my youth. 

From that moment, new and deeper feelings began to 
mingle w'ith the memory of Louise ; hojies and visions, 
and fancies bright and enchanting, dreams of joy and 
satisfaction in meeting her again; as))iratious to con- 
<|uer every difficulty and overcome all resistance, till 
1 had raised myself high, for her sake. Was this love, 
or merely a dream of the fancy,—a boyish fondness for 
the girl that had been brought up xvith me ? 1 cannot 
well tell, but I think not; for love can hav(‘ no greater 
intensity of regard and affection than I felt towards 
Louise de Blancford: imagination might gild it; but 
does not imagination gild love .also? It wanted some¬ 
thing, indeed. 1 had looked upon I.ouise with fondness, 
I can scarctely say that it xvas with admiration, for I had 
been so much accustomed to the sight of her beauty 
that I did not know hoxv beautifiil she was, even as a 
girl, till afterwards in (romparing the heaufy of others 
whom I saw with her image in my memory, I found 
that there was none at all like her. 

If there was anything wanting, however, to render 
that which I felt towards her love of the deepest, the 
most intense, the tenderest, the mo.st passionate nature, 
it was wanting no longer after that night. The dear 
embrace which she had given me when first we met; 
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the touch of her hand when we came up with her after 
the little skirmish; the holding her in my arms and to 
my bosom, as I (^rricd her from her horse into the 
building; the anxiety f<)r her, the fear, the tenderness, 
the care, gave warmer, nearer, mores engaging, if not 
more intense sensations to my affection for her; and 
from that moment I felt I loved her with all the fire and 
energy of passion. 

By the warmth of the fire, Louise soon began to re¬ 
vive, her eyes to S))a7-klc brightly again, and the natural 
colour to come into her lips and cheek. She had been 
scarcely able to spe.iik when we entered, but now she 
answered my eager words kindly, though brielly, and 
added a bright smile, and let her hand press mine, to 
thank me more than she was able to do in words. Oh! 
how beautiful did she look then, as gradually the bright 
returning stream of life flowed more rapidly through her 
veins, and every moment seemed to bring out some new 
loveliness. 1 cannot but tliink that so must have looked 
the ivory statue of the Oreek sculptor, when his prayer 
of love was heard, and it was kindled into sudden life. 
She was changed, much changed since last I saw her; 
she was now just sixteen; and what a dilference one 
year will make at that period of life! every alteration 
had been an addition to the beauty that she possessed 
before: she was now a woman—when 1 had left her a 
girl, and the brightness of perfection had been added to 
the rich promise of beauty. 

She seemed not to see or to feel that there was any 
change in me; the endearing names which we had used 
towards each other in youth, were still employed; the 
terms of love and deep affection were nothing new to 
us, and nothing strange; and while I called her “ dear 
Louise,—^my own Louise,—my sweet, dear girl,” and 
used every term expressive of the fondest affection, it 
seemed all quite natural, and she miurmured in reply, 
“ Dear, dear Henri, how glad 1 am to see you again ! ” 

1 may own it, for it was all harmless and pure, my 
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lips were pressed on licrs more tlmn once, and her hand 
remained clasped in mine, while her head leaned upon 
ray bosom. 'I'hc cascpie 1 luid laid aside at my first 
entrance, the iron cuirass soon became a load to me, 
and I threw it off also, and smilirijr at me as I did so, 
she said, “ Ah, dear Henri, you now look more like 
what you did at Blancf'ord.” 

I sat down beside her on the p-ound, near the fire, 
and chafed her band, which was still cold, thoujib not 
so intensely so as before, and in about an hour she was 
nearly well ajrain. It seemed to me, however, that as 
she recovered from the effects of the cold, she became 
somewhat anxious and thoughtful, and she asked me 
many <|ueslions about the advcntnre.s of that night,— 
wludhcr 1 had seen her father, and what he had said. 

I told Ikt all exactly as it had happened; but still she 
seemed anxious, and 1 said, “ It will be easily' explained, 
dear Louise, and your father will understand in a mo¬ 
ment, that it was im])ossible to return when the alarm 
was once given.” 

“ I am afraid,” she said, hesitating, “I am afraid that 
the Baroness will say everything that is cutting and 
unkind. I know w'hat she will s.ay quite well. Sim 
will say, that I came away with you willingly enough, 
for she used always to sjjeak in that manner at Blanc- 
ford, after you went, and would never hear me mention 
your name, or look at all thoughtful, without saying, 
she was sure I wished to go and join you. She thus 
tried very much to make my father angry with me; but. 
still he was not angry." 

“And did you ever w'ish to come and join me, Louise !" 
I said. 

There was a slight blush upon her check ; but she 
answered at once, “ I wished every day that you were 
there, Henri; for I have never had a happy hour since 
you were gone. We could not have been so happy, 
indeed, as we used to be, even had you been there, but 
still we might have had a few sweet hours together. 
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Now I am afraid—though I am sure I do not know 
what harm there is in being %vith you—she will say 
everything that is unkind if she finds that I am away 
with you, alone, for many days.” 

“ r)o not be afraid, sweetest,” I replied; “ to-morrow 
we shall arrive at our own camp, where you will find 
good Dame Marguclettc and Monsieur La Tour. Under 
their protection no one can say anything; and for the 
night, dearest Louise, you sliall be under mine, and let 
the man who dares, say that I do not protect you 
rightly —” 

“ Oh, that you will, that you will,” she said, “ I have 
not the least fear, Henri, with you; and 1 am sure, if 
good Monsieur liaTour be there, I shall like being with 
him much better than being near the Baroness.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by some one 
knocking at the door, and bidding him come in, Moric 
Endcm presented himself, accompanied by Andriot and 
a good farmer of the country, whose lace was somewhat 
pale, rather with surprise than fear, and who looked 
round the apartment with an inquiring glance, as if 
asking what he was to meet with next. They were all 
loaded with different sorts of provisions, however, and it 
soon appeared that Moric, well knowing that there 
must be some farm-house at not many miles' distance 
from the bam, hod set out in search of one with Andriot, 
and a sufficient number of the soldiery to give force to 
his entreaties for hospitality. 

The farm had been found more easily than they 
expected; the farmer and his wife were roused, and on 
the representation that there was a young lady in want 
of food and assistance, joined to a promise of prompt 
payment, the farmer was easily induced to rise, and 
bring forth everything that his house contained, which 
could afford us food or comfort. Heaps of blankets and 
coarse woollen cloths, piles of straw and hay, several 
large bottles and stoups of wine, a large pie not yet 
broken into, and sausages and andouillettes with bread. 
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und a jar of baked apples, had been brought down by 
the different men, for our comfort and consolation in 
the barn. It was about tw'o miles, they said, to the 
farm-house, and the good farmer offered, with every 
show of readiness, to provide Louise with a lodging 
there till the next mornmg. 

At first, the impression on my mind was, that not¬ 
withstanding the cold walk or ride, which she must take, 
it would be better for Louise, in every point of view, to 
go up to the farm at once. But I saw', by the sign the 
man made on entering the room in which we were, that 
he was a ('atholic. I remembered the proximity of the 
('atholic army, too, and that it would be extreme cruclty 
to order any of the men in such a night as that, to keep 
watch round the house. I therefore thanked him for 
his ofler, but declined it; and after having paid him 
handsomely for his trouble and attention, saw him 
depart, but not without bidding Moric Endem take some 
hood of which way he turned his steps. 

My next care was to make a sort of temporary bed 
for my sweet cousin, and then having taken what por¬ 
tion of the provisions we wanted, and distributed the 
rest amongst the soldiery, I supped gaily and happily 
with Louise, and passed nearly two hours in conversa¬ 
tion, sometimes, indeed, mingling sad things with sweet 
ones, but with many an aflectionate word between. It 
was evident to me that Louise was unconscious of any 
change in her own feelings towards me, or in mine to 
her ; and I blessed that unconsciou.sncss, for it suffered 
a thousand little tender tokens of affection to display 
themselves openly in her conduct, which might hav(! 
been driven back into the shy recesses of the heart, had 
•she known the full strength of my sensations towards 
her. The only thought that seemed to have given her 
imeasiness, had been altogether removed by my telling 
her that we should join good La Tour on the follod'ing 
day, and the joy of our meeting again seemed chequered 
by nothing but some timid fears lest we shoidd be pur- 
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sued, and overpowered by some force from the Catholic 
eamp. 

Thus passed the time brightly and happily, till at 
length the chimes of a distant clock, though we <!ould 
hear it but faintly, told that one hour had passed after 
midnight,. Rest, I knew, was needful to her, and 1 spread 
out the cloaks and blankets on the straw, so as to insure 
that no cold should there visit those young tender limbs, 
and piled up a quantity of wood upon the hearth, 
insuring the long continuance of the lire by burying a 
considerable part in the ashes. 

I then took Louise in my arms, and kissed her, wish¬ 
ing her good night; but she seemed somewhat fright¬ 
ened at the idea of my leaving her, asking why 1 could 
not stay beside her, and sleep by the tire, too. 1 could 
have stayed and watched beside her with the greatest 
pleasure ; but 1 would not have it said by any one that 
such had been the case. The men were still talking to¬ 
gether in the next chamber; the door I had ])urposcly 
left ajar, and pointing out to Louise, that the only 
window was up near the roof, through which no one 
could pass, I told her that I would lay myself down 
across her door till the morning, so that she might be 
sure no one could come in. 

“Dear Louise,” I said, “ I must not stay, I ought not 
to stay with you.” 

I again held her for a moment to my heart; the colour 
had come up liighly into her cheek, and she hid her face 
for an instant on my bosom. 

“Thank you, Henri, thank you,” she said, when she 
raised her head, still leaving her hand in mine. “ You 
are good as weU as kind.” And from that moment, 
though she did not love me less, Louise felt that we 
could no longer be brother and sister to each other. 
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CHAPTKll XII. 

It was with a feeling of some gladness, that after a 
long, and to my fair Louise, somewhat liitiguing march, 
I at length saw the camp of the reformed army occu¬ 
pying a position not very distant from that in which it 
had been placed when 1 left it. 'I'hc convenience of the 
troops had of course been consulted, and the gi’catcr 
p.art of the .army had been put into quarters, either in 
the town of I.oudun, or in the villages round about. 
Three or four of these villages to the south-east of 
Loudun, had, indeed, been converted into one camp by 
tong lines of tents, which served the soldiery for many 
of the occupations of the day, and here I saw the colours 
of the Prince de Coiide, so that it was to the centre of 
this ])art of the army that I directed my progress, 
knowing that tlierc my own tents and baggage would 
lie found. 

The frost was somewhat less intense, and the sun was 
shining clear and bright, when my little cavalcade 
approached a battery of three small pieces of artillery 
which defended the principal entrance of the village in 
the centre. It w'as a gay and cheerful scene, strife for a 
time had ceased, and the soldiers were amusing them¬ 
selves, as best they might, though just on the outside 
of the camp the amusements that were going were 
certainly all of an athletic kind, for it needed somewhat 
robust exercise to make the blood circulate freely in the 
terrible cold of that year. A considerable number of 
officers and gentlemen were gathered togethet near the 
battery I have spoken of, looking out over the wintry 
scene before them, and as my coming formed a little 
incident in the somewhat monotonous life they had led 
for tie last two days, five or six of those who knew me 
came forth to shake hands, and to congratulate me on 
my safe return. 

“ Well, fortunate De Cerons, ” cried one, looking 
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somewhat earnestly at Lonise, who had drawn the veil 
down her whole head and face ns we approached, “ you 
have made a fair booty, as usual.” 

He spoke with a smile, but I replied, “ I sent all that 
I did get back to the camp the day before yesterday; 
but all that was found, was in the tents, I believe. I 
have been lucky enough, however, to rescue my fair 
cousin Mademoiselle dc Ulancford, from the hands of 
the Catholics, who had taken her prisoner, so I must 
see where I can find some sort of comfortable quarters. 
You have no idea, Monsieur de Luze, where my people 
arc with the baggage ?” 

“ Ob, the Prince dc Cond^ has taken especial good 
care of you,” said the other, laughing; “ he has given 
you the house of a fat farmer there up at the end of the 
village, and a cottage close by it for your people. Mont¬ 
gomery wanted it, and hall-a-dozen others, but he said 
you had done him as much service that night by your 
army of baggage-waggons on the hill, as if you had 
brought him up ten thousand men, and therefore having 
sent you to follow the enemy, he would be your quarter¬ 
master himself.” 

I thanked him for his information, and was riding on, 
but another stopped me, putting his hand upon the 
bridle, and asking, “ Do you always go to war, brave 
de Cerons, with a. femme de chambre in your suite ?” 

My cheek began to glow, for I thought he had applied 
that tftro to Louise: but he added immediately, “ I do 
not know whether you are aware of it, but there are 
three Or (owr femmes de chambre, with five or six. old blue 
nosed serving men, and a good old clergyman, who 
preached us an excellent sermon yesterday, have taken 
possession of your quarters, right or WTong, though the 
Prince refused them to me and to Montgomery.” 

“That is your father’s servants, and La Tou|j and 
your own women, Louise,” I said. “ We must ride on and 
find them out. They will all be right glad to sec you safe.” 

But I was destined to be stopped once more, for one of 
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the officers I had just passed, called after me as the troop 
rode in—“ Hi, de Cerons ! Hi! Where did you get this, 
that the man is carrying? Why, it is Martigue’s own 
cornet!” 

“ It is his no longer,” I answered; “ but the fact is, 

1 beat up their quarters in their camp last night. They 
<!ame out after me, and ivc drove them back again, 
taking their cornet.” 

“You are certainly the luckiest man in the camp,” 
cried another. But without waiting for any more obser¬ 
vations, 1 rode oil as quickly as possible tow'ards the 
house which had been indicated as my quarters. It 
proved, however, that eager eyes had been looking out 
for my return, and before I had reached the fann-house, 
good La Tour was out and through the little gate of the 
court-yard to meet me. The old man’s face sparkled 
with joy when he saw me, but ten times more when he 
saw Louise along with me; and he exclaimed, embracing 
me as closely as my iron covering would permit, “ I 
should never do for a soldier, my dear Henri, I should 
never do for a soldier. I have been more anxious than 
you can conceive, every half hour. Every movement, 

I thought that it was cither you returned, or some one 
to say that you had been killed or wounded.” 

“ Oh, yon would soon loam to forget such things, my 
good friend,” I said. “ But, dear La Tour, here is a 
poor girl who wants not a little comfort and consolation, 
so I will leave her with you for one hour to tell her own 
story and mine, too, and go and repeat my proceedings 
to the Prince do Condd.” 

“ Ay, you must do so quickly," replied the. old man; 
“ for I hear he sets out for Niort either this night, or 
early to mon-ow-moming. But I will take care of this 
dear child till you come back, and—see, here comes 
Marguelctte to welcome her mistress.” 

While Marguelette was literally shrieking with joy 
and surprise, I gave orders to Moric Endem to lodge 
the men, and to entertain the horse arquebusiers who 
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hud been our companions at my expense, and then, with 
a boy to guide me, and one of my troop, carrying the 
comet we had taken, behind me, I hurried on with all 
speed to an old sort of chateau, called the manoir, where 
the Prince had taken up his quarters. There were 
people hurrying about the place, preparing, it seemed, 
for departure; but on my being admitted, 1 found him 
.sitting calmly with Dc Luxe, who had joined him, and 
given the news of my return, before my appearance. 
'I’hcre were several others present, and amongst them 
the famous Montgomery, better known for acandentally 
killing Henry II. king of France, than for all the bold, 
gallant, and chivalrous actions he performed, and one 
or two other gentlemen, all of whom looked as merry 
as might be. 

“You find us laughing on your return, and left us 
laughing as heartily as we could. Monsieur dc Ccrons,’’ 
said the Prince, “ over the affair of the varlets and the; 
baggage-waggons, and your most excellent and suc;- 
cessful stratagem. One of Monsieur Cedigny’s b.and 
took an ofticer attaithcd to the Duke of Anjou, and from 
him we have learned that the sight of that third camp, 
and a skirmish which took place in front of it, towards 
morning, was the absolute cause of the enemy decamping 
in such haste. But how have you fared since you went.' 
We have taken care of you, you see, in your nbson(;e.” 

“ 1 have fared extremely well, sir,” I replied; “ and 
have brought you a cornet which we took, and which 
some one says is Martigue's.” 

“ Oh, it cannot be Martigue’s,” cried the Prince dc 
Conde. “ He would have charged to regain it, if it had 
cost him his life.” 

“ Butit was nottakenin thepursnit,” I said, “it was taken 
late last night. 1 determined to give them an alerte on their 
right whig, and was in their camp for some minutes.” 

“ Are you mad, De Cerons ?” exclaimed the Prince de 
Conde. “ Why, gentlemen, I thought I was the maddest 
man in thie army, and this good youth is determined to 
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outdo me, it seems. Give them an alerle, too, with less 
than a hundred and fifty men ! Pray, how many did you 
bring bsiek 

“ Every one I took, your Highness,” I replied; “ and 
with but one slight wound amongst them. It seems 
lucky that 1 have brought back Martigue’s cornet, or 
1 shoidd not get ci’odit for my tale, however simple it 
may be.” 

“ Oh, you have full credit,” replied the Prince de 
Conde; “ and I w'as proposing non' as the only reward 
that could be given you for your service three nights 
ago, to arm you a knight at once; but Montgomery 
asked me to stop a day or two.” 

“ May I ask why ?” I demanded, turning towards 
Montgomery, with some surprise. 

“With no ill meaning, 1 (ran assure you. Monsieur de 
Cerons,” replied Montgomery. “ I thought if you were 
knighted for that exploit, the wags of the Court would 
call y ou the knight of the baggage-waggons.” 

“ They must give him another name now, however,” 
replied the Prince do Condd; “ there lie the spurs ; 
he shall have them on his heels this night, and they 
m.ay call him the Chevalier Jlerte, if they like.” 

I thanked the Prince, as may easily be supposed, 
for I imagine the time never was, and am (rertain it 
never will be, when any man of honour and courage 
could feel the touch of the sword upon his shoulder 
without sensations bf joy and redoubled energy. I 
thought fit, in the first place, how’ever, to let his High¬ 
ness know upon what occasion I had so boldly entered 
the enemy’s camp, lest the personal object, that con¬ 
ducted me there might be considered as a diminution of 
any honour attached to the net: I accordingly gave a 
full account of the whole transaction, which seemed 
indeed rather to augment than decrease the approbation 
of the Prince. He paused and mused for some time, 
however, over the refusal of the Baron de Blancford to 
seize the- opportunity of escape. 
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“ It has long been reported,” he said, at length, “ that 
the Baron is wavering in his faith, both to God and to 
his fellows in arms. On my honour! it were but right 
to detain this fair lady ns a hostage for her father’s con¬ 
duct. What say you, De Cerons ?” he added, with a 
smile : “ wll you be her guardian?” 

“ I beseech your Highness,” I replied, “ not to think 
of such a thing. Indeed, I proposed to ask your High¬ 
ness to send a flag to the Catholic camp, to inquire 
whether the Baron de Blancford is detained there as a 
prisoner or not; and to demand, that, if he be not 
there a captive, a safe conduct may immediately be 
granted to his daughter and his domestics, now in this 
camp, in order that they may join him without fur¬ 
ther delay. I will, at the same time, WTite to him, ex¬ 
plaining the cause of his daughter’s temjjorary absentee, 
and I trust that your Highness will not refuse me this 
request.” 

“ Certainly not, De Cerons,” replied the Prince. “ But 
if I do, yoii must not expect me to spare your good 
cousin; for his conduct has been most base in the whole 
of this affair, and he must hear that we consider it 
.such.” 

“ Oh, in that matter, be it as your Highness pleases,” 
1 repUed; “ I have neither wish, nor reason to wish, 
that he should be spared; though, perhaps, my Lord, 
there may be causes for his conduct that we do not know.” 

“ So shall it be, then, De Cerons. I will give the 
order this night. But, by my faith ! you must see to the 
execution of it yourself, for I set out to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, two hours before daylight, for Niort, where I have 
business enough to do, in all conscience, during the five 
or six days that I shall be absent, to wring money from 
hard-handed usurers, and assistance from that great, 
but stony-hearted woman, Elizabeth of England, who 
sees right willingly the internal feuds of France, but will 
give no aid to those whose part she pretends to espouse, 
till they, are driven to the last extremity.” 
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“ I had hoped, sir,” I replied, “ from what I heard 
from good Martin Vcm, the merchant, that your 
Highness was likely to obtain soma; supplies more 
easily.” 

“ He has done somewhat, he has done somewhat,” 
replied the Prince; “ and he deals liberally himself; bu( 
he is obliged to deal, on my part, with Jews and Lom¬ 
bards innumerable, and he has now gone to Paris, with 
but small hope of getting their bills discounted, except 
at exorbitant interest.” 

The news of Martin Vern havuig quitted the camp 
without giving me any acknowledgment whatever for 
the money he had received from me, was, as may be 
imagined, not very satisfactory to me; and I remained 
musing for a moment or tw'o, while the Prince wrote the 
order that I had demanded, and made some memoran¬ 
dums in regard to what w'as to be done in carrying it 
into execution. 

“ Come, l)e Cerons,” he said, in a light tone, after hi! 
had done, “ you seem sad, my good friend. Kneel 
down here. We will make a knight of you before we part, 
as young knights, they say, are always gay-hearted. 
Conde shall strike the stroke, Montgomery shall 
buckle on the spurs, and, lo! here comes D’Andclot, 
who was dubbed by the hand of the great Francis him¬ 
self on his first field of battle, to buckle on the sword.” 

Certainly it could scarcely be by hands more distin¬ 
guished that the ceremonies of knighthood were per¬ 
formed ; and I might well go back to my quarters with 
a heart rejoicing in having taken a step far higher than 
any I had previously reached in the career which I had 
chosen for myself. Out of the small stock that rcmaineif 
to me, 1 gave a hundred crowns amongst the men, as a 
largess on my knighthood, and then immediately sought 
the room in the farm-house where Louise had remained 
in conversation with good old La Tour and Dame Mar- 
guelette. Their rejoicing upon her arrival had, by this 
time, poured itself forth, and they now aU gathered 
M 
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round me, with the strange mixture of feelings wliich 
I knew' existed in their bosoms. Those mingled feelings 
caused an odd aonfusion of manner, which can only be 
understood when we recollect that the i)ersons who now 
surrounded me remembered me cliiefly as a boy,—even 
as a child whom they liad been accustomed to direct, 
exhort, and to control; and that now the very same 
people found him commanding, providing for, and pro¬ 
tecting them, with a tone of independence and authority, 
and proofs of power and right, strangely opposed to all 
their former ideas. 

The old pastor, though he certainly did not look upon 
me stiU as a boy, could scarcely understand how the men 
that he saw around me came to pay such instant defer¬ 
ence to my orders; how one waited for my cas<jue, 
another took off my cuirass, another asked me for one 
.vlirection, and another sought orders on something 
else; and Bame Marguelette, for her part, would, 1 
•beheve, willingly have patted my head when the helmet 
iwas taken off, and she saw agam the brown curls that 
she used to twine round her fingers in my infancy. 
Louise alone seemed fully to look upon me as a man 
•and a commander; but we must remember, that on my 
arm had she leant from her own childhood; that I had 
not only been her companion, but her counsellor and 
her protector; and that, side by side, with my greater 
strength and powers, she had grown up, like a violet 
under some taller shrub, shaded, but sheltered. 

I found good old La Tour thoughtful, very thought¬ 
ful ; and, at the meal which ensued, I remarked that he 
frequently laid down his knife and spoon, and fell into a 
deep reverie. Louise, on the contrary, was bright and 
happy, full of joy and satisfivetiou at being once more 
amidst those whom she loved best, though ever since 
the preceding night, a slight shade of timidity,—timidity 
shall I call it? no, it was not timidity, nor exactly ten¬ 
derness, perhaps, but a depth, a profundity, a feeling- 
noss of tone,—mingled with all she said to me. Though 
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t]i<! colour in her cheek became somewhat brifflitcr, and 
I'.er eye acquired a calm intensity of look when she 
spoke to me lonp: upon any interesting subject; yet it 
was evident that the change in her feelings towards 
me was, if I may use a paradox, less complete, even 
though greater, than with the two others. She beheld 
me with sensations which were only the expansion of 
what had gone before; they saw me under a point of 
view altogether altered. 1 discovered the change in her 
ptwhnps more hy one little trait than by anything else. 

With natural vanity I hajtpened, during the meal, to 
mention that the I’rincc de Conde—at that time the 
great hero of the Protestant party—had just conferred 
upon me the order of knighthood with his own hand. 
Louise started up withhercyes audher chceksall glowing, 
and with a look of joy and delight that can never pass 
Irom my mind. Tlic tears of deep satisfaction were almost 
overflowing her eyes, and the words of congratulation 
were almost too much for her lips; but she sat down 
again immediately, and only held out her hand to mo. 
The time had been when she would have cast her arms 
around my neck and kissed me while she wished me 
joy. 

After supper I went rotind the (luartcrs which had 
been assigned to me, and concluded all my arrangements, 
and Louise, fatigued as she had been during the preced^ 
ing night and day, retired to rest soon after my return. 
Dame Mai^ielette and one of the maids who had been 
with her, slept in the same chamber, and retired at the 
same time, and good old La Tour and I were left alone. 
I was certainly altogether tinprepared for the conversa¬ 
tion that was to ensue. 

“ Henri,” he said, as soon as we wore quite alone and 
the door shut, “ Henri, I am anxious for you and for 
Louise, most anxious for Louise.” And as he spoke 
there was a sad and foreboding look about his eyes which 
showed that the anxiety he spoke of was deeper than 
the lips. 
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“Indeed!” I replied, with a thousand vague and 
unreal fears excited in a moment; “ and what makes 
you so anxious, my dear friend? why are you troubled, 
La Tour ? I have seen, indeed, that it is so, all supper 
time, 1 knew not why.” 

“ O Henri,” cried the old man, “ does not your own 
heart tell you why ? do not your own feelings at this 
moment?” 

“ No, indeed, my dear sir,” I replied, “ I have no such 
feelings at all, no such sensations; 1 know not what 
you allude to. It might, perha])s, be wrong to bring 
Louise away, and I would not have done it if there had 
been any choice. But she must have explained to you 
that it was done without my knowing it, and oiu’e done 
impossible to take her back.” 

“ It is not that at all—it is not that at all, Henri," 
replied La Tour ; “it is—it is,” he continued hesitating, 
“ it is that you love Louise, Henri, and that—” he 
paused for a moment or two, and then adde,d, “ it is 
useless to conceal it; you know it already, yo\i guess it, 
you sec i(, even if she has not acknowledged it to you 
w'ith her own lips;—it is that you love Louise, Henri, 
and that she loves you.” 

I might have replied that it was quite natural that it 
should be so ; 1 might have replied that we had always 
loved each other, and that he knew it; but I would not 
have equivocated with that straightforward, honest, 
kind-hearted old man for the w'orld, and I therefore 
answered him:—“ Is that the cause, my good friend, why 
you are so grieved ? In truth, I see not why it should 
so grieve you; nothing can be more natural than that it 
should be as it is. I utfect not to deny that I love Louise 
to the lull extent of your meaning. Whether she loves 
me or not, though I do believe, and hope she does, 1 
can in no degree tell, for wc never have spoken to each 
other on such a theme ; but, even taking it for granted 
that she does, where is the terrible evil which should 
make our best and oldest friend look sad, and evidently 
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feel pained to behold two people, to whom he has been a 
falber indeed, love each other mutually, dearly, and well ?" 

“ It is because I love you both,” replied La Tour. 
-‘You have been frank and honest with me, Ilcnri, and 
your confidence shall never be ill rewarded, shall never 
be betrayed. But, oh, my sou ! how little do ymu yet 
know of the world's ways ! You may have some small 
exi)criencc, in arms; you may divine what other men 
learn of the military art ; but of the world, Henri, of 
the world, you as y'et know little, ory'ou wmd<l, at once, 
see what it is that grieves me in your mutual love,— 
what it is that will reiidtw it the source of nothing but 
misery to you both. Say, Henri, w hat is it that you can 
expect, but that you shmdd see the hand of I.ouise be¬ 
stowed upon some other man, when her heart is yours ?— 
What is then to be the result? ’ 

“ But my dear friend,” I replied, “ let me ask you in 
return one question—Why may I not obtain that hand 
myself?” 

“You, lieuri! you!” exclaimed the good pastor; 
“ that, indeed, is a vain imagination, dan you entertain 
it for a moment? Do you thuik her father, wealthy, 
powerfid, proud, will wed her to one who has nothing 
but his sword to depend upon, how ever good that sword 
may^bc? Ask yourself. Is such a thing probable? is it 
possible ?” 

“ At present, certainly not,” I replied, “ but Louise 
is still young, quite in her youth. I have already been 
successfiil in an extraordinary degree, why may I not, 
step by step, advance in the same course, till a high 
point, both of fame and of w'ealth, is obtained. Why 
may not I, though without the birth of a Conde, indeed, 
raise myself as high as he has done, who set out in life 
poorer even for a prince than I am for a gentleman? Why 
may not I build up a new' house, like my great ancestor, 
the Count de Cerons, who_ founded the noble house to 
which I belong, with nothing but bis sword ?” 

“True, he did so,” replied La Tour, “and you may 
do the same; but recollect, Henri, that your grandfather 
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iilienatod the estates and barony of Blancford to a 
younger brother, to supi)ort the cause for wliich lie 
fought; tliat your father did the same, and tliat the 
trade of war, like every other trade, is now great gain, 
and now heavy loss, but with this difference, that acci¬ 
dent in war mingles in a tenfold proportion. Remember 
that here is a game in which there is always an impor¬ 
tant and heavy chance against the player. But, grant¬ 
ing that fortune favours yon to the utmost and to the 
end; that you aequire wealth, honour, and distinction ; 
granting, too—which may well be granted,—that Louise 
would willingly wait till all this was accompli.shed, think 
you that her father will wait? think you that he will 
patiently reserve his daughter for one tow'ards whom ho 
cannot help feeling respect and esteem, but for whom he 
has shown no great affection throughout the whole 
course of his life? Can you say, Henri—to put it in one 
w'ord,—can you say that he will not, to-morrow', promise 
the hand of Louise to another ? can you be sure that he 
has not already promised it?” 

There was something in the old man's manner which 
seemed to imply more than his words expressed; and, 
determined to come to the point at once, I rose, and took 
his hand in mine. 

“ What is it you mean. La Tour?” 1 said. “There is 
something yon would warn me of; there is something 
upon your mind. Speak (uit,—speak plainly. We have 
always been honest and true towards each other; let us 
be so, I beseech you, still.” 

“ There is no reason why I should not be so tow ards 
you,” replied La Tour; “no pledge has been extorted 
from me, no promise of secrecy has ever been asked. 
The Baron, then, docs destine Louise’s hand to another. 
He has even, 1 believe, promised it.” 

His words fell like drops of molten fire upon ray heart; 
they were agony to me; they were beyond all agony I 
had ever felt before. “ To whom ?” I said, “ to whom ?” 

“ To the Seigneur do Blaye,” replied the good clergy¬ 
man ; “ a Catholic, a persecutor, an enemy of the faith 
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that tvc ourselves profess, but wealthy, powerful, hand- ■ 
some, brave, nobly connected,—” 

I stamped my foot anjp-ily upon the gp’ound, exclaim- 
injr, “ A libertine, a debauchee, a sot, and a fool 1” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed the clergryman. “ But how do 
you know all this, Henri de Ccrons? Let not jealousy, 
my son, ever tempt you to take away the reputation of 
another; there is a ;treat commandment against it. How 
can you know all this, I demand, Henri?” 

“ Because,” I re|)lied, “ he was my prisoner and mj' 
jruest for several days; and, durin;; that time, he 
IjAcd a life of folly, intemperance, and vice, which would 
hav(! shamed the loAvest debauehco in the most corrupt 
(•aj)ital of Europe.” 

“ Alas, alas!” said the old clcraiyman, “ you now do 
make me tenfold unhappy, indeed, Henri. I know you 
would not pervert tlu? truth, on any account, ai’d y'et I 
would fain believe that this terrible tale might be 
untrue.” 

“It is as true as I live!” I replied, vehemently. 
“ Docs Louise herself know of this proposed marriage ? 
Has she ever seen the man they seek to make her wed ?” 

“Never,” replied La Tour; “nor docs she know 
aught of it. He is distantly related to the Baroness. 
She, doubtless, has managed the whole, and all I know 
is, that, on the application of this young lord, the Baron 
replied, that his dav^!;htcr was still too young to wed, 
or even to think of marriage. What more he added I 
know not; but I understood that expectations, if not 
promises, were given.” 

“ 'fhey are promises that shall never he fulfilled !” I 
replied, seating myself more calmly at the table. “ He 
shall never marry Louise de Blancford, were he as 
wealthy as an Indian king!” 

“ How so ?” demanded the good pastor. “ Think 
what you say, ray son, think what you say. What 
should stay him, Henri de Cerons ?” 

“ This right hand,” I replied, pressing it firmly on 
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the tabic; “ and now, my good father, in tliis business 
T must act without control. Willingly will I ask your 
advice, willingly will 1 listen to your counsels, but 1 
must determine upon the residts myself; and, remem¬ 
ber, in anything that passes between us on this subject, 
or anything connected therewith, as a friend, as a pre¬ 
ceptor, as a monitor, I cxjuict, and shall receive your 
assistance, whenever it agrees with your own views of 
right and wrong to give it, and, as a Christian pastor 
and an honest man, 1 expect the most ])rofonnd secrecy 
in all things. I know that with you 1 shall hav<- no 
double-dealing or prevarication—no i)ions frauds, as 1 
might expect amongst the priests ol' our enemies and 
persecutors.” 

“ But what do ymi propose to do, Henri ? ” demanded 
(he pastor. “ What am 1 to suppose arc your inten¬ 
tions ” 

“ 1 know not as yet, good friend,” 1 replied, “ and 
I even now hesitate whether to tell Louise at once what, 
.are my changcal feelings towards her, and to ascertain 
what are her feelings towards me, or to leave matters to 
(ake their course.” 

“ Nor know I w ell what to advise, ray son,” replied 
La Tour. “ It is woful and terrible to think that one 
so beautifid, so pure, so innocent, shoidd be forced to 
wed one of a dithirent creed, who in the. very first 
instance will, doubtless, pervert, or try to pcrv'crt, her 
religious principles, and then, perhaps, the; purity of 
her mind; who will ultimately neglect, abandon, per¬ 
haps ill-treat her, and who will never, can never, make 
her happy. It is a sad fate, Ue Cerons, a sad and 
terrible fate, especially for one who loves another.” 

“ Can I feel certain that she loves me?” I said, more 
mu.sing than questioning the good man. 

“ JJiiough to make her unhappy with another, am I 
very sure,” replied La Tour, “ and that is one reason, 
Henri, why 1 am .almost inclined to counsel you to 
speak with her on the subject of your mutual affection. 
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She miiy feel it deeply tlint she loves you; but she may 
not diseover how mueh till she has bceoine the bride of 
iuiothoT. I, of course, can never counsel her to disobey 
(he commands of her father, unUrss 1 were to sec, beyond 
all doubt and casuistry, that her soul’s salvation W'as 
endangered by it; but I think there might be a safe¬ 
guard in knowing her own feelings and yours towards 
her, which might guide luw rightly even where I dare 
not counsel, and you scarcely dare .act—I know not, 
Jlenri,—yet I know not.” 

“ J will think of it, my good friend,” 1 replied, “ 1 
w ill think of it often duvuig the night, and I will endea¬ 
vour, as far as possible, to east by every selfish con¬ 
sideration ; so, fai'c you well for this evening, for I have 
duties that call upon me." 


CHAPTEK XIII. 

I I'ASSF.D the most anxious and most restless night 
that 1 ever yet had knowm in life; new feelings had got 
possession of my heart, strong, violent, irresistible; and 
thoughtful, watchful, unrcposhig, my mind remained 
active, with many bitter and jiainful images, and with 
many wild and anxious thoughts. My determination, 
however, was taken ere I rose upon the following 
morning, nor was it taken without full consideration of 
the eircumstances under which I was to act. Had my 
trousiii's conduct towards me, I asked myself, been such 
as to lay me under any bond of gratitude or tie of 
honour, to sacrifice calmly all my own hopes of happi¬ 
ness hi lilc, while at the same time I saw sacrificed the 
peace, the comfort, the temporal, perhaps the eternal, 
repose of the being I most loved on all the earth ? 

The answ'er was plain and straightforward; there 
was no such tie: and then again I thought of the 
Baroness,—not the second wife, but the first,—of her 
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M’lio had been a mother to me—more than a mother, 
and I asked myself, how all that I owed to her onjfht 
to atlect my eonduet towards her child? That, too, was 
soon determined. I felt a consciousness that 1 could 
make Louise happy, that I could secure her peace and 
comfort; and that, if fortune were but added, there, 
could he no danger or dilliculty, no pain or anxiety 
within the common ranf;e of probabilities that I could 
not ;ruard her from, and protect her against. 

Was there anythin'!;, therefore, in the deep feelings 
of {rratitude and love which 1 experienced towards the 
dead, which shf)uld forbid my making the attempt so to 
protect and shield the child of her who had conferred 
.so many benefits upon me? Was it not rather what I 
owed her, to endeavour, as far as Heaven gave me 
pow(!r, to prevent my poor Lotiisc from being driven 
into a union with one who could only make her 
wretched,—the pure tied to the impure, the innocent 
to tlie corrupt? The answer was—Yes! 

No one can say when he argues with his own heart 
on a cjuestion where all its deepest feelings are inte¬ 
rested,—no one can say that simple, straightforward 
reason alone dictates the reply; nor can I say that it 
was so in the present instance. But still I had done 
my best to make it so. I believed that I was right; 
I believed that there could scarcely be any further 
cjiiestion of what my conduct ought to be, and I deter¬ 
mined, therefore, to tell Louise of how I loved her,—■ 
to inform her of my hopes and wishes for the future, 
not indeed to bind her by any promises, but to open 
her eyes, and to satisfy myself as to the feelings of her 
own heart, and then to leave her native strength of 
mind, her resolution and her love, to do the rest. 

With this determination I rose at daybreak on the 
following morning. It was a clear, bright, cheerful 
day, and on my going my early rounds, I found the 
soldier charged to bear the flag of truce, and letter from 
the Prince of Condc to the Duke of Anjou, waiting for 
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my further orders. I instantly sat down and wrote the 
epistle, which 1 had promised to the Baron de Bhuie- 
ford, explaining;, in few and brief words, what had ha])- 
pened in regard to Louise, expressing niy grief that she 
had been subjected to some inconvenienec and fatigue, 
but offering no excuse or apology whatever for an 
event wliieh 1 did not thiidc required any. 

Having done this, and despatched the messenger, 1 
next made some inquiries concerning the state of tlu' 
army, as 1 perceived that a large hody of troops were 
moving to the left from the sjtot which had been 
assigned to us for our quarters, leaving only five or 
six hundred men in the hamlet. I now found that the 
troops I saw marching were destined to take up their 
((uarters near Louduu, in order to strengthen the centre 
of the position, as a violent fever had broken out 
amongst the troops from Provence, which had occa¬ 
sioned a mortality of nearly two thousand men within 
a few days. 

Our little hamlet was now comparatively deserted, 
a number of the officers had gone to Niort, with the 
Prince de Condc, and, though Montgomery remained 
in the command, he was the only man of any conse¬ 
quence left. 

After occupying myself with various military avoca¬ 
tions, I i-eturned, and found the rest of my little house¬ 
hold up, and waiting for me. Good old La Tour looked 
at me with grave and thoughtful eyes ; but Louise had 
risen refreshed, and beautiful as the morning; and, 
had there been any doubt or irresolution remaining in 
my mind, 1 do not believe that it could have resisted 
those bright looks. There was no irresolution, how¬ 
ever, and immediately after our morning meal was 
over, I said,— 

“ Come, Louise, the day is most beautiful; good 
Marguelette, here, will doubtless find you some better 
head-gear than that you travelled with through that 
terrible cold night, and I will take you round the 
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camp, to let you see more of the military world than 
perhaps you have ever seen yet.” 

Margiiclctte assured me that almost all the young 
lady's wardrobe was within reach; for that the Baron 
had gone off so hastily he had taken little enough for 
the journey with him. Louise, therefore, was soon 
e(|iupped for her ramble; and, leaning fondly on my 
arm, she went forth walking with me from post to post 
for about half an hour. 

Not knowing what was in my heart, she might w'cll 
wonder at the fits of silent thoughtfulness into which 1 
fell, and, beginning to think that all went not with me 
as I could wish, she asked, in the sweetest and ten- 
dercst tones of her sweet and tender voice, what made 
me so sad, and why 1 did not tell “my own Louise.” 
I replied that I would tell her presently, and walking 
forth out of the hamlet, I led her past the old vianoir, 
where the Prince de Conde had made his abode for a 
time, up the slope of the hill, to a little wood of tall 
fir-trees, whose evergreen tops spread out till they met 
each other, although the bolls below, which were far 
apart, suffered the clear rays of the low wintry sun to 
stream in over the red and yellow leaves which had 
fallen from the branches above, and thickly strewed 
the ground. The day, indeed, was as bright as sum¬ 
mer, and it w'as cheerful and refrc.shing, too ; but there 
was something which told that it was not summer, 
something in the aspect of the whole scene which gave 
a shade of thoughtfulness, if I may so call it, even to 
the brightness of the morning. The blades of grass 
upon the sides of the hill were all shining as if they 
had been hung with gems;. but, as with the blaze 
of light upon many another gem, one saw and felt 
that the sunshine fell upon nothing but frost-work, 
and that everything was cold and frozen underneath. 
There was now no fog upon the ground, and through 
the clear calm air the church of Loudun and various 
other builduigs in that small town were seen rising up 
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in the distance, and we paused, and gazed over the 
scene around, without one sound breaking the wintry 
silence of nature. 

“Jlow far is it to that town '” demanded Louise, 
after gazing for some time. 

“.Nearly five miles, dear one,” I replied. 

“ How near it looks !” she said : “ 1 shouldn't have 
thought that it were two.” 

“It looks .so, dear Louise," I replied, “from the 
clearness of the wintry air; and so it is, Louise,” 1 
said, “ with future, as with distant things. 'J’o the 
calm, cold icy eye of experience and reason the remote 
.and dist.ant times, the five or sis years hence look as 
ii(!ar as if we could touch them; the space between 
dwindles down to nothing, and the rest of life seems 
but as a moment; while, in the warm and sunny days 
of youth, the airy mist of passion, of fancy, and of 
expectation, throws every future thing far, far away, 
and the live or six years that may lie between ns and 
happiness seem a long age of wearisome expectation.” 

She looked uj) in my face and smiled, s.aying, “ f 
suppose it is so, Henri. I know that since you have 
gone away from Blancford, in thinking when I might 
probably see you again, the sjjaco has seemed inter¬ 
minable.” 

“ And now'that we have met again, Louise,” I said, 
“ we are to part in a few short hours—to part, when to 
meet again ?” 

She g.azed down upon the ground, and sighed deeply, 
and I added, “ You know, Louise, the messenger has 
gone to the Duke of Anjou’s camp, to demand a safe- 
conduct for you and the rest to join your father?” 

“ So Marguclottc told me,” she replied. “ Oh, 1 hope 
he will not return immediately.” 

“ It will seem as but a moment to us, dear Louise,” 
I replied, “ but as a short moment, and then you will 
leave me, and it may be years before we meet again, 
and perhaps by that time, Louise,”—my voice trem- 
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bled, T believe, very much, as I spohe, “ and perhaps 
by that time you may be the bride of another.” 

Louise s(artcd and dropped her hold of my ami, and 
fi;azcd up iu my face with eager and intense looks, as if 
she had been wakened from some sweet dream by the 
horrible images that suddenly came across it. 

“ Oh, no!” she cried, somewhat reproachfully. “ No, 
Ilonri,—no—no.” Her voice dropped as she slowly 
pronounced the words, and she fell into a fit of musing. 

“ Louise,” I said, after having given her some time 
for thought, “ do you know how I love you?” 

“ Oh yes, Henri,” she replied, looking up still very 
pale, “ 1 know you love me." 

“ But do j'ou know how well 1 love you, Louise?” 1 
demanded. “ Do you know that I love you doubly, 

■ that 1 have loved you twice ?” 

“Twice !” she said, musing. “ That is strange, Henri. 
I think I know what you mean, too—and yet it is 
strange.” 

“ Scarcely strange, dearest,” I answered, “ scarcely 
strange. You know I loved you well before I quitted 
Blancford, dearly, most dearly, Louise. But I love you 
dift'crently now', better, more dearly, more warmly, more 
tenderly.” 

1 heard her breath come very thick as I spoke, and 
she leaned her hand upon my arm, still looking down, 
and saying, as if for the first time scanning her own 
feeling, “ Dilferently—oh yes—and I love you differently, 
too.” 

I threw my arm around her, and pressed her to my 
bosom, faying, “ Thank you, thank you, dearest Louise, 
for that word. Yet tell me, oh! tell me, what it is you 
feel towards me.” 

“ I cannot,” she said, pressing her glowing forehead 
against my breast; “ I cannot tell you, Henri, I scarcely 
know myself. I feel strangely, very strangely; but it 
seems as if to part with you again were the most terrible 
thing that couldbefal me.” 
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Again I pressed her gently to my heart. 

“ Sit down here, Louise,” 1 said, “on these dry frag¬ 
ments of the fir trees, and let us speak more calmly. 
Look here, dear girl! This sword that you see, is the 
sole inheritance of him who loves you hotter than life. 
Already, however, that sword has raised him to some 
renown, and won him some wealth: on it he trusts for 
more, he trusts to win with it higher rank and station, 
fortune sufficient for a moderate ambition, and a right 
to demand the hand of her he loves. That, that, Louise, 
is the end and object of all my endeavours; that is the 
ho])c that animates me and will carry me on to great¬ 
ness if 1 am permitted to indulge it; it is that hope 
which has made me what I now am; it is that hope 
which will make my efforts far greater: it is for your 
love, Louise, that I strive; it is that you may be mine 
entirely, heart of my heart, and soul of my soul, that my 
arras may be your resting-place for life, and that no one 
may ever, ever tear y'oti from my bosom. Oh, tell me, 
dear Louise; give me that one bright consolation, that 
one surpassing motive for every kind of exertion; tell 
me, tell me, docs the change which you admit has taken 
place in your feelings towards me, does it tend to the 
same as my own wishes? does it make you feel that yon 
could be happy as mine—not as a sister, but as a bride 
—not as a mere companion, )>ut as the one united to 
me for life, and through life, by every link of love in one, 
being the sister, the companion, the friend, the wife? 
Oh, tell me, Louise, tell me. Is it so? Docs the change 
in your feelings towards me s])eak to your own heart, 
and say that you can love me with such love,'ardent, 
deep, intense, passionate as my own?” 

Louise did not answer, she could not answer for some 
time, for the tears were rolling over her cheeks, the 
tears of strong emotion; but her hand was clasped 
in mine; her head leaned upon my shoulder, the 
cheek burned, the eyes were bent down, and the li[> 
quivered. There was not a sign of all the many which 
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her demeanour gave tliat could teach me anything but 
hope; and yet I was impatient to hear more. I re¬ 
peated my question in a different form; I kissed her 
check ; again and again I urged her to speak. It was 
long ere she did so, however; till at length, looking 
up at me, she said, almost reproachfully, “ O Henri, 
Henri, you know, you feel, you are aware, well dware, 
that 1 love you as deeply, truly, fully, as woman 
«in love any man; that had 1 my will, I would never 
part with you, 1 would never leave you. What can 1 
say more?” 

“Nothing, dearest, nothing," I replied, “you hare 
said enough ; you have made me happy, most happy ; 
happier thiui 1 almost ever fiincied 1 should he. And 
yet much remains, dear Louise, before we can be fully 
happy together. 1 have to pse every energy and every 
exertion, to place myself in such a situation that 1 may 
rightly and wisely a.sk your hand. You, Louise, may 
have fully as much to do on your part. Kre you can 
be mine, they will press you to give your hand to others. 
—they will command you, they will urge you—” 

“ Never, nev^er !” cried Louise, eagerly ; “ 1 will never 
hear them, I will never listen to them for a moment; 
from this instant, Henri, I am yours, and I promise—" 

“Nay, nay, dear Louise,” I said, “let me not hind 
you by any promise; that 1 have, as yet, no right to do." 

“ You bind me by no promise, Henri,” she said, “but 
1 bind myself. I will never listen to such a thing even 
for a moment; so let not that trouble your repose at, 
any time. Believe nothing that you hear of the kind; 
doubt not, fear not, dear Henri. I am yours, and none 
but yours; when first you began to speak just now, 
and said you might perhaps find me the bride of another, 
though I had not thought of all this as-1 now have, yet 
r felt that it could never be so, and that never, never 
jwould you find me the w'ife of any one.” 

Wo spoke longer upon the same theme, we dwelt 
upon our thoughts and feelings; agitation and emo- 
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tion and timidity in some degree passed away from 
Louise’s mind, and Gradually she let me see more and 
more deeply into the recesses of her heart, and made 
me at each instant happier by showin*; that I was 
beloved as fully and deeply as I could wish.- We lin¬ 
gered for a considerable time under those fir-trees, and 
again we walked down the hill to the hamlet, but turned 
before we reached the camp, and w alked some way fur¬ 
ther round, and lingered still and turned again, and 
more than once hesitated, and ])aused, and spoke a few 
i'ond words more before we w'ent back to that worid 
between which and ourselves there was now drawn a 
thin and filmy screen perceptible to none but ourselves, 
but yet sufficient to be a perfect separation. It seemed 
as if love was now at home in our mutual bosoms, and 
the casements of the heart were closed. 

Good La Tour was for the time our only confidant, if 
I may so call it; for in the evening he questioned me 
closely as soon as he found an opportunity, and I told 
him at once that I had spoken with Louise upon the 
suliject of my love, and with joy unutterable I had found 
it was returned. I further added, that I had bound her 
by no promise, that she was free from all but such en¬ 
gagements as her own heart imposed upon her, but that 
now to obtain her uas the end and object of my exist¬ 
ence, and th.at to him I trusted at least to throw some 
impediment in the way of a union where misery was 
the only fortune that she could expect. 

He said, in reply, that he could scarcely blame me for 
what I had done; he could scarcely approve either, he 
said; for there were so many contending considerations, 
that he saw not which was the must fit plan to be 
adopted. In short, it was evident to me, that the good 
man’s sense of what was right towards Louise and to¬ 
wards myself, were struggling against ideas precon¬ 
ceived, of what was right to the Baron as a father. He 
saw to w'hat the Baron’s own conduct had led; fo whaf' 
consequences fatal to his own peace, and to the happiness 

N 
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of Ms family; and he evidently doubted the father’s 
power and inclination to conduct his child to liappiness 
and to peace; but still he dared not deny his right to 
direct her. 

The conversation was luckily soon teniiinated by the 
entrance of other pcr.sous; and the two days that fol¬ 
lowed passed without any material discussion between 
La Tour and myself of the subject that was upper¬ 
most in both our thoughts. With Louise those days 
passed in joy, mingled with that kind of gentle sadness, 
which the kuowdedge that our hours of happiness were 
destined to be few', was well calculated to produce. 
Each of us felt drawn more and more closely towards 
ctwh other, as the moments grew few that W'c were to be 
together; the knowledge that we must soon part but 
increased the desire to remain; and gave at once delight 
and anxiety to our short communion. 

At length, however, the messenger arrived with the 
safe-conduct; there was uo further time to be gained; 
the period of Louise’s departure for the camp of the 
Duke of Anjou, was fixed for the following morning 
early; and but a few hours remained, ere we were to 
be parted for an indefinite length of time. It wanted 
but such a state and such a prospect to bring forth all 
Louise’s deep and fervid feelings. Her affection, her 
love, were no longer concealed; were no longer veiled 
under any show of reserve. She wept at the thought of 
parting from me long and sadly; she felt it more diffi¬ 
cult to bear than she had anticipated; and the only 
thing that seemed to comfort her, w'as a promise, that, 
toy writing sometimes to her, and frequently to La Tour, 
I-would give her continual tidings of my proceedings, 
pnd of my well -being. We passed a long evening, which, 
as our days of pleasure had been mingled with pain, 
now gave us hours of pain, not unmingled with pleasure. 

At length the time came for her departure, and 1 
mounted with a small body of my men, to escort her till 
we were met by the party appointed to receive her. 
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La Toiir, Marguelette, and the rest of the old servants, 
with the baj^gage, and all the other things they had 
brought, followed in our train, and we rode slowly on; 
calmer, indeed, than we were the night before, but still 
sad. We talked, however, of the joy we had in meeting; 
of the happy days we had spent together; and w o spoke 
of hopes and pleasures for future years, even while fears 
mingled with the hopes; and dark images of pain crossed 
the bright visions that we were indiiied to indidge. 

Thus wc rode on, making the way which, if our 
wishes could have had cllVct, would have been intermi¬ 
nable, far shorter than it might otherwise have seemed; 
and, at length, before 1 thought that we could have gone 
above a (piartcr of the way, w'e saw' upon the opposite 
slope of a valley that w e w ere crossing, a considerable 
body of horsemen, bearing, like ourselves, a white Hag 
in the midst of them. They halted as soon as they saw 
us, .and halting my men likewise, I rode forw'ard alone, 
to make Sure that wc were right, 'fhe moment that this 
was perceived, two gentlemen came forth from the other 
party ; the one a man pretty w ell .advanced in years, and 
the other apparently a youth, whom, as he rode down the 
hill, I naturally enough concluded to be Alfred de Blanc- 
ford, Louise’s brother. 1 soon perceived that I was mis¬ 
taken, however; it was a young man whom I had seen 
once before, but where, 1 could not recollect, 'fhe elder 
of the horsemen 1 had never till then beheld; but from 
his dress and demeanour, he was evidently a person of 
high distinction; and when we met at the bottom of the 
valley, he saluted me with much courtesy; inquiring if 
I were the Seigneur de Cerons, and had escorted thither 
Mademoiselle de Blancford. I replied that such was the 
case, and begged to know if he was empowered to re¬ 
ceive her from my hands; inquiring, at the same time, 
to whom I had the honour of speaking. 

“My name,’’ ho said, “is Montpensier; and in the 
absence of the Duke of Anjou, I am commander-in-chief 
of the army, with which the Baron de Blancford sojourns 
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at this moment. I took upon myself the task of raeetiii'i: 
Mademoiselle de Blancford for various reasons, but for 
one especially. This young Kcntleraan is my son, Mon¬ 
sieur de Cerons. You have, I think, seen him before." 

“ 1 remember him ])erfectly, monseignenr,” I replied: 
“ but where 1 had the honour of seeing his face last, I 
cannot rccolleet.” 

“ Under your horse’s feet, I rather suspect. Monsieur 
de Cerons,” replied the young gentleman, with a grace¬ 
ful inclination of the head. “ My visor flew up, as that 
vile brute 1 was riding stumbled and fell with me.” 

“ Oh! I remember you well,” I replied at once. 
“ You are the young gentleman who made so gallant a 
charge against ns when we were pursuing, the other 
day. 1 rather imagine you would have given me some 
trouble,” I continued, smiling, “if your horse had not 
fallen with you.” 

'I'hc young man colotired with pleasure, and the Duke 
replied for him. “ You speak too flatteringly, Monsiemr 
de Cerons; but he is a brave boy, too; and he told me, 
the moment he came back, what had occurred, and how 
generously you had behaved to him, for which w e both 
offer you our best thanks.” 

“ (lod forbid, sii-,” I said, “ that 1 should strike one 
blow at a gallant young gentleman when ho is down.” 

“ But,” said the Duke, “ you might have made him 
prisoner, and his ransom would have been no slight sum. 
We cannot, therefore, tlms rest your debtors. Monsieur 
de Cerons, and 1 brought him here this day, that we 
might both aetjuit ourselves to you of that which we 
owe you.” 

“ You arc both more than acquitted already, my lord,” 
1 replied. “ The thanks which yon have been pleased 
to give me are sufficient recompense; and, let it be 
remembered always, that this young gentleman neither 
SJirrendered nor demanded quarter, that what was done 
was my own free doing; and, perhaps, the time may- 
come, on some future day, when the little kindness I 
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Bliowed may be returned by some other. Will you allow 
me,” I added, to change the subject, “ to inquire whether 
any of the relatiojis of Mademoiselle de Blaneford are 
with your company above? ” 

“ No,” replied the Duke. “ The truth is. Monsieur de 
Cerons, that the Baron de Blaneford has been somewhat 
enraged by a letter from the Prince de Conde to the 
Duke of Anjou respecting him, and by one which, I 
understand, you wrote to him yourself. I, tlierefore, 
undertook the task of meeting you here, to ])rcvent any 
unpleasant collision. I wished his two sons to have 
accompanied me, but he replied, that, if he did not go 
himself, none of his family should go. But 1 have full 
authority to receive the young lady, you may believe 
me.” 

“ I doubt it not in the least, my lord,” I replied, “ but 
I was in hopes that the two boys were there, who have 
been brought up beside me from their infancy, but whom 
I h.-ivc not seen I'or many months, llow^ever. Mademoi¬ 
selle d(! Blaneford shall b(! delivered into your hands 
immedialely, and I pray yoti to do your best to induce 
her father to look differently upon my letter, and to 
believe that, when 1 gave you the little alerte the other 
night, my only view was to rescue him, if, as I sus])ectcd, 
he was detained a prisoner.” 

“ What, then, it was you,” said the Duke, “ who 
roused us in such a manner, and who carried off one of 
the cornets. Take care how you come in the w'ay of 
Martigue, Monsieur de Cerons, for he has not forgotten 
the loss of that cornet.” 

“ I will treat it with all honour and distinction, my 
lord,” I replied, smiling: “ I will carry it with me into 
the very next field where I am likely to meet your army, 
and there Monsieur de Martigue may retake it, if lie 
have the will and the power.” 

“ I will tell him so, I will tell him so,” replied the 
Duke. “ We shall have the days of chivalry revived 
again. But we must waste no more daylight. Monsieur 
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dc Cerons, for we shall but have light enough to get 
back to the camp.” 

At this hint I immediately went back; and, tilling 
Lemise who it was that had come to meet her, 1 dis¬ 
mounted from my horse, and led her forward by the 
bridle rein. Good old La Tour and the rest followed at 
a little distance, giving ns an opportunity of passing 
those few last moments alone. We said nothing, how¬ 
ever, as we advanced. Her hand rested, for a moment, 
in mine; our eyes looked long and speakingly into each 
other's; and thus \\ v. went on, till w e approached the 
Duke of Montpensier, who, d'lsmounting also, took a 
step forward to meet his fair charge, lie asked her 
some courteous ipicstion, of no great import, as he 
approached, but Louise could not answer; her voice 
was choked, her eyes were full of tears. The Duke 
looked to me, as if for an explanation. I had none to 
give, and felt that the best way was to withdraw as soon 
as possible. 

“ Louise,” I said, approaching as (dose ns I could, and 
speaking in a low voice, “ Louise, my beloved, adicnr! 
God be w ith you, and protect you, and give you courage, 
and give you strength.” 

Louise bent down over her jennet, let her arm drop 
over mine, and her weeping eyes fell upon my shoulder. 
After a moment, she made an efl'ort, and raised her 
head, saying, “ Adieu, Henri, adieu !” 

As she did so, our lips met, and, turning hastily away, 
1 (juitted a sc-ene that W'as becoming too much for me, 
in every respect. Ere I had taken ten steps, however, 
some one touched me on the arm. It was the young 
Prince de l.a Roche, the Duke of Montpensier’s son, w'ho 
held out his hand to me, and grasped mine, saying, “ We 
shall meet again, Monsieur de Cerons, we shall meet 
again.” 
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It may well be conceived that the first few miles of 
my return were passed by me without any particular 
observation of the objects around. Morie Kndem was 
not with me, to call my attcnti{)n to this thing; or that, 
and to inspire me with the same remarking and com¬ 
menting spirit as himself; and busy with the thoughts 
and feelings of my own bosom, I saw, perhaps, the 
things that 1 i)assed with the more corporeal eye, but, 
if 1 did so, the communication between the orgiui of 
sight and the reasoning brain was altogether cut ofi'l<)r 
the time. 

Thus for about five miles I rod(^ on, v\hen the distant 
sound of a trumpet caught my car, and caused me to 
make an efl'ort to shake off selfish sori’ow, and turn to 
the business of life again. The spot at which I had 
then arrived was so enclosed with trees—though close 
to tlie edge of a high hill, commanding a view over a 
wide plain below—that I could not see any object at a 
distance, and riding cpnckly on to the point where the 
road left the wood, and o])cned upon the bare slope, I 
gazed down into the plain. 

My surprise was not small at seeing a very consider¬ 
able body of men, perhaps three or fimr thousand, 
winding along at the distance of fully four miles. They 
were marching on a line rather to the left of that which 
the Protestant camp occupied, and seemed to me to be 
bending their w.-iy rapidly towards the Charente. They 
were easily to be distinguished from the Protestant.s, 
whose white cassocks always afforded a distinguishing 
mark at a great distiince, and I should instantly have 
endeavoured to cut off some stragglers from their rear, 
in order to a.scertain wh.at was their object and destiini- 
tion, had I not been shackled by a flag of truce, and felt 
myself bound to return to our camp before I made any 
attack upon the enemy. 
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I rode on, therefore, ns fast as possible, trusting that, 
as night was not far distant, the party I had seen would 
lodge itself in some of the neighbouring villages. As 
soon as I had arrived at my own quarters, I made some 
inquiries in regard to any changes that had taken place, 
and found indications of the army moving by detach¬ 
ments towards the Loire. Montgomery 1 could not 
find, though I sent messengers seeking for him in 
dillerent directions, and I, consequently, made up my 
mind to let my men take some repose, to mount them 
upon fresh horses, of which my little band had now 
plenty, and if there was a possibility of seeing after 
nightfal, to beat up the enemy’s quarters, and endeavour 
to gain some information. 

Giving order to this effect, I sat down to my solitary 
supper, and had very nearly concluded the meal, when 
Montgomery himself entered, saying, “ 1 have come to 
su]) with you, De Ccrons. They tell me you have been 
sending all over the place for me; so I suppose you 
have some news.” 

I gave him the best cheer I could, and while we sat 
together, told him what I had seen, and what I proposed 
to do. ^ 

“ They arc on foot agaifi, arc they ?” he said, after 
thinking over the whole for a few minutes. “ They 
must have got mformation that De Pile is moving up 
from Guyenne, with our reinforcements, and wish to cut 
him off. Yet, what can be done? The orders we have 
received tOTiiight aire distinct, to march upon the lioire, 
and if we do not do so, and do so quickly, we shall never 
be able to effect our junction with the Germans, and the 
Duke of Deux. Pouts, or Zwcibruckcn, as his own people 
call him, and that were w'orse than missing Do PUe. 
Plowever, the only thing that can be done, is what you 
propose yourself, to gain any intelligence that we can, 
to show these gentlemen that they are discovered, and 
to send instant information to the Prince and the 
Admiral. But to make your roconuoissance anything 
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at all elTectual, you must have more men, Do Corous. 
What will you have?” 

Of course I was glad to have as largo a force as could 
easily be managed in the darkness of the night; and as 
the nrquebusiers had proved of great use to me on my 
foflhicr expedition, I requii-ed their presenc;o, together 
w ith some ten more spears, which Montgomery readily 
gi-antcd. From him 1 gained a more thorough know- 
hslge, too, than I hud hitherto accpiircd, of all the existing 
places and circumslances of the I’rotestaiit leaders. 
’I'beii’ ibrees had been so gi'eatly weakened by the suh- 
ness which jwcwailed in Loiidun, that reinfimannents 
wci'e absolutely necessary to cinible them to keep the 
field against the tiatholics. File had been sent some 
time before to gather together all the trooj)s that he 
could in Gascony, and a large body of reiters, under the 
Duke of Deux Fonts, was marcliing rapidly towards the 
Loire, in order to join the Protestant army. 

In the meantime, the Catholics had been reinforced by 
large bodies of troops from every part of Franee, and 
wore eager to fight the Protestants before either Pile or 
the Duke could tromc up. The task, therefore, of the 
Protestant leaders was a difficult one; namely, to avoid 
a battle in the presence of a superior army, to guard the 
line of the Charente, where all the bridges were in their 
own hands, and to aid the jmiction of the Gascon forces 
from the south, at the same time that they extended 
their Ime of operations in order to facilitate the junction 
of the Germans. 

“I trust,” said Montgomery, “that the Prince will 
decide upon maintaining, the Charente, in preference to 
anything else. Pile is not one to suffer himself easily 
to be outwitted, and Stuart, who is with him, will cut 
his w'ay through a wall of solid iron, if need be. Once 
having joined the Gascons, we shall be able to detach 
troops to the Loire, without losing our command of the 
rivers; and when the Germans have once joined, w'e can 
fight the enemy with the advantage of a just cause, and 
no great disadvantage in point of numbers.” 
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“ Depend upon it,” I said, after hearing this explana¬ 
tion, “ since such is our situation, and that of the enemy, 
the Catholics I have seen are thrown forward to gain 
possession of some place in the heart of our position. 
But I will soon bring you farther intelligence if possible; 
and in the mean time were it not better to send alf at 
once a messenger to the Prince and the Admiral to tell 
them what has been already observed, and the direction 
which the Catholics are taking?” 

Montgomery agreed immediately to do so; and in 
less than an hour after, 1 was once more in the saddle, 
and advancing, with a force sufficient for all that 1 pro¬ 
posed, towards tlic village in which I calculated the 
enemy would lodge that night. I need not enter into 
all the particulars of my expedition : suftice it to say, 
that about one o’clock in the morning, 1 found forty or 
fifty poor peasants in a barn, who luul been driven out 
of their village by the enemy, on account of adhering to 
the Protestant faith, and who thought themselves not 
a little fortunate in having escaped with only a few 
strokes from the staff of a lance to make them give up 
their dwellings the more <|uickty to the royal troop.s. 
I learned little from them, however, except that the 
commander of the Catholics lodged in one of the houses 
at the end of the village; and thinking that it would 
be an excellent consummation if I could carry him off, 
I bent my way thither, guided by one of the young 
labourers. 

Before we came near, 1 caused my men either to strip 
off their white cassocks, or, when they were lined with 
any other colour, to turn tliena inside out, in order, as 
far as possible, to escape attention. I did not succeed, 
however, so well this time as I had done before; there 
were men on watch at both sides of the house, and 
though we approached somewhat near without being 
seen, we were at length challenged in a loud voice. The 
sentry would not let the false word I gave pass current, 
but instantly fired his arquebuse. This did not scare us; 
but, as had been arranged before, whUe the arquebusiers 
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remained drawn up in line to support us, I dismounted 
with my men at arms, and rushed forward to attack the 
house. Moric Endem shot the unfortunate sentry 
through the head with a pistol, the door and one of the 
windows were burst open in a moment, and we poured 
into the lower rooms, in which we found ten or twelve 
men who had been sleeping on their arms, on the floor. 

Taken by surprise, and in confusion, their resistance 
w as not very great, but it was sufficient to give time for 
the commander himself to make his escape out of one 
of the back windows in his shirt. We did not, how'ever, 
discover this till al'Icrw .irds, for I was mistakenly led to 
imagine, for more than an hour, that he had fallen into 
our hands. 

1 had just cut down one fellow who opposed my pro¬ 
gress up the stairs, and had nearly reached the top, 
when, out of a room on the right hand rushed a gay¬ 
looking youth in a furred dressing-gown embroidered 
with gold, lie hore a taper in one hand and a sword 
ill the other, but a pistol at his head with an oi’der to 
surrender, rescue or no rescue, soon brought his wea¬ 
pon into my hand; .and passing him down the shairs to 
those who came behind, I entered the dilfereut rooms 
above, and, with Moric Endem and tw'o or three others, 
swept the table th.at 1 found there of a number of jiapcrs 
and parchments, with cases for writing, and other things 
which 1 doubted not would give us full information re¬ 
specting the object of the enemy's movement. 

As I was looking at the title of one of these papers, a 
sharp fire, opened by the arquehusiers which I had left 
without, announced that the enemy were prepared to 
make us pay for our intrusion, and, clearing the house 
as fast as possible, I effected my retreat, though 1 found 
the garden half full of Catholic troopers on foot. It was 
now, however, that the stratagem of making my men 
quit or turn their cassocks, procured us great advantages, 
which I had not foreseen. In issuing forth from the 
house in some disarray, the enemy could not tell 
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whether each man was of their own party or not, and in 
the confusion thatfollowed,w'e being very certain of what 
we were to do, and they quite uncertain, w'e forced our 
way through, and regained our horses, carrying with us 
tlie gentlemen in the furred dressing-gown, and three 
other prisoners. 

Of the men who accompanied me, two only w'erc 
missing; one of my own band whom I had seen fall by 
a pistol shot in the head, and one of the men at arms 
that Montgomery had given me, who, not so well accus¬ 
tomed to such expeditions as wo were, lingei-ed behind 
and was taken prisoner. 

We now made the best of our way over the hill, the 
cimmy mounting as fast as horses could be brought out, 
and pursuing us; but I had ridden over the ground 
several times before, and know every inch of it, so that 
they gained little but their labour, till at length 1 reached 
the spot from which 1 had first seen them on the pre¬ 
ceding morning. There, perceiving by a strong glare, 
the cause of which I did not at the moment discover, 
that I was followed by some thirty or forty horse, 1 
ordered mj' men at arms to wheel about and give them 
a taste of our spear points. As there was no one to 
support them, they did not make any great resistance, 
hut were driven down the hill in a very short space of 
time. 

I pursued them no further than the shoulder of the 
heights, whence T could sec the village which we had 
attacked, and, to my surprise, beheld it all in flames. 
How it happened I do not know; our people were 
themselves inclined to believe that the Catholics had set 
it on fire in their indignation at the peasants having 
guided us thither; but this opinion was evidently 
founded upon party animosity, and I myself feel sure 
that, in the confusion attending our attack upon the 
farm-house, some light must accidentally have fallen and 
set fire to the building. 

Hurrying on as fast as possible, we reached my quar- 
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ters about live in the morning, and then, for the first 
time, I had an opportunity of speaking with, and showing 
some civility to, my principal prisoner. He ivas con¬ 
ducted up stairs to my own apartments by two of the 
soldiers, while I remained for a minute or two below, to 
see my men properly disposed of; and, on entering my 
room, I found him standing shivering by the fire. I 
approached him, saying, “ I fear, sir, you have had a 
very cold ride ?” 

“ I never had so cold or so disagreeable a one in my 
life,” he replied. 

“ 1 was sure that such must be the c.ase,” 1 answered. 
“ But wc must try to make you more comfortable as 
soon as possible.” 

“Pray, sir,” he s.-iid, gazing at me, somewhat super¬ 
ciliously, from head to foot, and sticking out from under 
his furred dressing-gown a bare leg and foot only 
covered with a slipper, “ can you procure me such .a 
thing in your camp, as a wooden leg? lor I am quite 
sure that this thing, which used to help me through the 
world, must be frozen off by this time.” 

“ No,” I answered, “ 1 do not know that we can do 
that; but, at all cvcifts, 1 think wc can bring some life 
into the one that you have; and if you will take my' 
advice, you will get into a warm bed again, as fast 
as possible, drink as large a portion as you c.an swal¬ 
low of hot wine, and keep yourself warm for half 
an hour or so, by telling me who you arc, aud what is 
th(! object of the expedition whereof you w ere, I suppose, 
the commander.” 

“ Sir, you do me a great deal too much honour,” said 
the young gentleman. “ However, as you are a very 
civil person, 1 will first take possession of the bed you 
talk of, if you will show me where it is; I will then 
drink the wine, if anybody will bring it to me; and, 
having done that, hold myself bound to reply to any 
questions that you think right to ask, that are not 
wrong for me to answer.” 
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Calling to Andriot, I caused my prisoner to be placed 
in the room which had been occupied by good La Tour, 
and tlie warm wine to be procured for him, together 
ivitb some spices and comfits, and having thus made him 
as comfortable as I could, 1 questioned him as to his 
rank, station, &c. To my mortification, I now found 
that he was not the commander; that the expedition 
was destined to attack Jarnac, and was led by the 
celebrated Count de la lUvifire I’uitaillc. The young 
gentleman whom I had taken proved to be one of the 
gay gallants of the Court, (adlcd (iersay, and my only 
consolation for having missed the commander was the 
prospect of a largcransom for his ii-iend and companion. 
My men were more satisfied, indeed, than I was; for 
Moric and the rest had stumbled upon various articles 
of value, and a considerable sum of money, so that the 
prize to be divided was considerable. Gersay’s ransom 
was soon arranged, and sr)on paid, and 1 once more 
found my military che.st ovcrflowhig. 

In the mean time, the absence of the Prince at Niort, 
though absolutely necessary, in order to obtain money 
and to treat with the Queen of Pngland, was sadly 
detrimental to our military prospects. 

Before lull information of all. that we had discovered 
could be conveyed to the Prince de Coude, and before 
the troops could be recalled from their movements 
towmrds the Loire, or others marched to defend Jamac, 
La Riviere had made himself master of that place, thus 
occupying an important point on the Charente, and 
breathing nothing but vengeance for the attack upon 
the village, in retaliation for which he made desperate 
excursions on every side. 

The burning of the village, which must have been 
purely accidental, led to consequences of a very terrible 
kind. The house occupied by a Captain Lespinette 
had been the second or third which took fire, and some 
of his effects had been burnt therein; and on the first 
expedition which La Riviere entrusted to him he vowed 
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he would retaliate upon the Protestants. He accord¬ 
ingly attacked a village, swept away all that it contained; 
and, some women and children having taken refuge in 
one of the houses, while their husbands and fathers 
escaped into the fields, he designedly, we were assured, 
set fire to the place, and burnt them to death 
therein. 

An awful retribution fell upon him. As soon as a 
sufficient force could be collected, the Admiral com¬ 
manded the Marquis de 15ri(jucinaut to attack La 
Uiviere in .larnac. The town was taken by assault, but 
as the inhabitants were our own people no outrages 
wore committed. The Catholics who surrendered re¬ 
ceived quarter, and many made (heir escape ; but Les- 
pinette and his band took refuge in the old keep, 
declaring they would hold it out to the last. Almost 
at the same moment that they were making this decla¬ 
ration, the lower part took fire. Unable to find any 
other means of escape, the commander and two of his 
companions determined to leap from the loopholes, which 
were large. But the corbids which hung over impeded 
tlicm, and, in the effort to Ibrce themselves through 
their armour was so tightly jammed in the stonework 
that no human power could remove them, and in this 
horrible situation they were actually burnt to death m 
their arms. 

At this period the situation of the Protestant army 
became every day more and more critical. The Catho¬ 
lic force, nearly double in number that which we could 
oppose to it, was now approaching nearer and nearer, 
and interposing between us and the troops coming from 
Gascony, with the purpose of forcing us to an imme¬ 
diate battle. The most important points of the Charente 
were, it is true, in our hands; the Admiral and the 
Prince de Conde were once more at the head of their 
troops; and had their tactical skill been well seconded 
by the zeal and obedience of the officers under their 
command, we might have set the enemy at defiance till 
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sufficient reinforcements had arrived to enable us to 
fight them. 

The Duke of Anjou was advancing daily, but still his 
progress was delayed far more than might otherwise 
have been the case by the continual skirmishes to 
which D’Andclot and the Prince dc Conde contrived to 
treat him on his advance. Scarcely a day jiassed with¬ 
out some httndreds, sometimes thousands, of our troops 
being thrown unexpectedly upon some vulnerable ])oiiit 
of the enemy’s position; sometimes we advanced abso¬ 
lutely into the quarters of the Duke of Montpensior, 
and once we were actually in the lodgings of the Duke 
of Anjou himself. 

On the latter occasion, under the command of Puy- 
viault, we encountered close to Anvillc, where the Duke 
had established his (piarters, a body of seventy or eighty 
gentlemen of the Court, and obstinately maintaining our 
ground for some time till we were reinforced, lai-gc 
bodies of men began to come up on cither side till it 
became absolutely necessary for the Protestants to 
withdraw, lest the skirmish should end in a general 
battle when neither party was prepared. 

Nothing, however, could stop the progress of the 
enemy, and, early in March, the Duke of Anjou m.ade 
himself master of Chateauneuf on the Charente. The 
bridge, however, was in our possession, and we had 
various small posts pushed across the river in difl’erent 
directions, in order to guard against surprise. I myself, 
no longer acting as a mere partisan, but attending im¬ 
plicitly to the orders I received as a soldier, was sta¬ 
tioned some little way in advance of Cognac, with orders 
to obtain every information that I could regarding the 
enemy’s movements, and communicate them immediately 
to the Admiral or the Prince de Conde; and at three 
o’clock on the very day of my arrival, I perceived a 
large body of the enemy marching down towards me. 
The continual noise they made, the sounding of trumpets 
and beating of drums, made me suspect at once that 
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their appearance was a mere feint; and having ridden 
to a rising ground which gave me a view over the 
country beyond, I clearly perceived that they wore 
followed by no sufficient force to attempt the passage 
of the river at that point, and sent immediate intelli¬ 
gence of what I had observed to the Admiral, in order 
to make sure that he was not deceived by any stratago«t 
of the enemy. Coligny sent me down thanks in return,, 
telling me that he was not deceived; and that after 
having maintained my ground as well as 1 could, I. 
might come routid to join the Count de Montgomery, at, 
the village of Triac. The affair at Cognac lasted scarcely, 
half an hour; btit it was past midnight before I could 
bring my men, fatigued with a long march, to the quar¬ 
ters appointed me. 

The honst! seemed pretty comfortable, and the stables 
for the horses good, with room in a granary above for- 
the greater ])art of the men, and plenty of room in the 
house for the rest. Not a truss of straw, however, was 
to be found; no forage of any kind, and while I was 
(iiideavouring to obtain some in the village by sending 
hither and thither, I saw a head j)ut out from one of the 
«p-stair windows of the house, and heard a voice call 
me by name. “ Monsieur de Cerons, Monsieur do 
Ccrons,” said the voice, “ I give you good evening; it 
is long since we met.” 

The tones were not unfamiliar to my car; but yet I 
could not recollect where I had heard them, and I 
merely replied, “ I will come up in a minute, when I 
have seen the horses fed.” 

“ Morhleu!" said Moric Endem, who was 'with me, 
“ you may think yourself lucky if you get a straw a 
horse, seigneur. These are the nights, I take it, which 
teach cavalry horses to be crib-biters, seeing that they 
can get nothing else to bite.” 

“ Moric,” I said, “ as we passed the day before yes¬ 
terday, there was a large farm I saw about a quarter of 
a mile out there to the right. The man, Chemille told 
o 
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me, would neither say whether he was Catholic or 
Protestant. But I must have forage whichever he is. 
The Admiral says we must not plunder, so take ten 
men with you, go to his house, and with your sword in 
one liand and this purse in the other, tell him you come 
from the Seigneur de Cerons for the forage he wants 
for his horses. Give him his choice of the gold or the 
steel, and bring back the forage at all events.” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” cried the voice from the window 
above, though I certainly did not know I had been 
listened to; “ justice .and equity both together. Monsieur 
do Ceronsand leaving Moric to fulfil his orders, which 
he did with pre-eminent success, 1 entered the house 
and mounted the creaking staircase, which seemed as if 
two men at a time wordd have brought it to the ground. 

There were lights and a blazing fire in the room on 
my right hand, and I accordingly entered, when I saw 
before me a tall, powerful man sitting in the window- 
seat with a page busily taking off the various pieces of 
his armour. He turned round his head, as I approached, 
though bestowing no very soft benediction on the page 
for pinching his leg with the genouillire, and exclaimed, 
“ Welcome, w'elcome, De Cerons! so I find you as I- 
hoped to find you, changed from little David the 
shepherd’s boy, into a mighty man of war. And who 
shall say what will come of it next ?” 

The face that was turned towards me was that of my 
first military friend and counsellor, Stuart, and with 
equal joy and gratitude 1 grasped his hand and wel¬ 
comed him to the army. 

“ I have expected to see you long,” I said; “ but 
certainly did not expect to see you this night, and in my 
own quarters.” 

“ Why it so happens,” replied Stuart, “ that they are 
mine, too; for the house and yard and stables were to 
be shared between us. Heaven knows how we should 
have managed if I had brought on my band. But I left 
the greater number of them some way back, for men 
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and horses were absolutely exhausted by hard ridinj!: 
and starvation. Though the Prince woidd very willingly 
have kept me at .Tarnac to sup with him to-night, and 
dine with him to-morrow, yet I came on with two or 
three of my servants only, to see what was doing out 
here at the advance guard; for I have a strange notion 
that we shall not be four-and-twenty hours n ithout a 
battle. 1 w.anted to see you, too, and have got a good 
supper ready for you, as there wants no food ft>r men’s 
mouths here, though all the forage 1 could get was a 
bushel of oivts, and a handful of straw for six horses.” 

I followed Stuart’s exam])le as soon as possible, in 
disencumbering myself of my armour, for I had never 
had the casciue off my head for more than twenty hours. 
Nor had anything passed my lips but a cup of cold 
water during the whole of that time, so that the sight of 
a huge piece of roasted pork and a dish of pigs’ ears and 
feet stewed with crayfish, was, 1 must imknowledge, one 
of the pleasantest prospects that my eyes had lighted 
upon for some time. For my poor men's sakes, too, I 
was gbul to hear that provisions were to be had in 
abundance, and, before I ate myself, I took care to send 
out the means to purchase everything that was neces¬ 
sary, although my expeditions had been so successful as 
to leave the purses of my troop better stored than those 
of any other in the army. 

During supper, Stuart and I talked over all that had 
happened to us both since we parted in Bordeaux; and 
although my first intercourse with him had been but of 
a few' hours’ duration, yet, when we met, we felt as if wc 
had been old and intimate friends for many years. He 
told me all that had befallen him to delay his journey to 
join the army; the difficulty in getting his Scotch com¬ 
panions over from his native country, or raising others 
fitted for his band; the necessity which then presented 
itself of joining his forces to those of De Pile, and ot 
labouring with that commander to induce tlie Ihrotestant 
noblemen of Higher and Lower Gascony to come for- 
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ward in arms, and risk something for the common cause ; 
then the obstacles which the Catholics had thrown in his 
way to prevent his junction with the Protestant army; 
and he ended by telling me that he had at length been 
obliged to leave l)e Pile behind with the greater part of 
the troops, and with only sixty helmets to make his 
way on to join the Prince de Condc, having a sort of 
presentiment in his mind, which, he said, had never 
failed him hitherto, that a battle was on the eve of 
taking jjlacc between the two contending parties. 

To me he put a thousand questions concerning my 
state and prospects, although it was evident enough 
that he had heard news of me, from time to time, and 
was not a little proud of his military neophyte. 1 told 
him all the military part of my history, as 1 have told it 
here, and met his approbation in all my proceedings. 

In pursuing these subjects, however, the conversation 
naturally turned to good Martin Vern, his journey to 
Bordeaux, and the redemption of my dagger, and, as 
soon as the subject was mentioned, he exclaimed, “ Oh ! 
by the w'ay, it is true, I did what was, perhaps, not very 
justifiable on my part, and made good Solomon Abar do 
what was not quite right upon his. But, having seen 
how much you regretted the loss of your w'capon, and, 
also, having received an unexpected sum, which gave 
me a few' crowns to S])are, 1 W'cnt and insisted upon 
redeeming it, thinking that, in a day or tw o, I should 
join you. I have been forced to wander far enough 
since,” he continued; *• but your dagger is quite safe, and 
with my baggage at Jarnac. One thing, however, I 
must tell you, which happened in the redemption of it, 
and which made me very glad that I had got it out of 
the Jew’s hands, who has now moved from Bordeaux to 
Paris, as, I dare say, you have heard.” 

“ No,” I replied, “ I did not hear of his removal. But 
I can easily conceive that Bordeaux was not much to 
his taste. Yet, tell me, what was this circumstance 
which made you glad?” 
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“ Doubtless, you know tlie fact yourself, already,” 
replied Stuart, “ but I discovered it from the Jew. 
When, much against his will, 1 had driven him to give it 
up, good Solomon said, ‘ 11a! do j’ou know it is hollow. 
Seigneur Stuart?’ And he then showed me, by weigh¬ 
ing it against another dagger, having a smaller hilt than 
it had, that the haft is hollow, and, through a hole 
where one of the old jewels had fallen out, w'e clearly 
saw some folded parchment within. It may be a matter 
of some consequence, or of none to you, for aught f 
know. Were you aware of the fact ?” 

I replied in the negative; and, after some farther con¬ 
versation on the subject, it was determined that, if 
military operations did not prevent ns, we shoidd ride 
together to Jarnac on the ibllowing morning, where I 
should redeem my dagger, and ascertain what the hilt 
contained. 

After that we separated, Stuart retiring to his bed, and 
I to mine, and though, for the last five or six days, 1 had 
home up with scarcely any rest or repose, I now' fell 
into a profound and heavy slumber, still, motionless, 
dreamless, more like death itself than sleep. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The day had not far advanced when some one, 
shaking me by the arm, roused me from my sleep, and 
looking up, I found Stuart already up and fully armed. 

“ Come,” he said, “ De Cerons, come, you will be 
called a sluggard. I have just had a message from the 
Admiral, who is at Uassac, and my people have come on 
there with the baggage. The same messenger brings a 
message to you, requiring you to come and re))ort more 
fully what took place yesterday at Cognac. It would 
seem that intelligence has been received from that side, 
which leads to some apprehension.” 
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1 shook my head. “ They will make no attempt 
there,” I replied. “ However, I will be up and out in a 
moment.” 

“ 1 will see your horses ready,” replied Stuart; and, 
ere they were well prepared, 1 was myself down in the 
courtyard. 

Leaving some brief orders for Moric Endem, who did 
not appear, I rode away with my companion, followed 
by his attendants and some four or five of my own men. 
'J'hc Hji^ht was still grey in the dull Afarch morning, but. 
everything was quite (piiet and still, and nothing, as we 
passed along, would have given to any eye the slightest 
indication of warring armies in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and the approach of a speedy and sanguinary 
conflict. We went on, talking of tlie position and situa¬ 
tion ofthc armies, and Stuart seemed perfectly confident, 
from what ho had hc.ard the night before, that any 
attempt of the enemy to pass the Charente at Chatcauncuf 
would be frustrated in a moment. 

‘‘ There is Soubise,” he said, “ and Montgomery, and 
La Loue, with plenty of forces to guard the passage, at 
all events, till the rest of the army could come up; and 
the enemy dare not attempt it before the force which the 
Admiral can bring into the field.” 

Scarcely, however, were the words out of his mouth, 
when a trooper at full gallop overtook us. It proved to 
be one of my own people, who came on waving his hand 
lor us to stop, and exclaimed, the moment that he came 
up, “In God's name, return, seigneur! The enemy 
have passed the river by the bridge and by a bridge of 
boats. 1 have myself seen ten or twelve cornets ol 
horse, with the great blue standard amongst them. 
The whole vanguard has passed already, I am sure; and 
there is a bridge of boats built just below the other 
bridge.” 

“ I fear this is some negligence on La,Lone’s part,” I 
said, turning to Stuart; “ I have always remarked that 
he is the most negligent of commanders. I will go 
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back, but I fear we shall have to light, and wc are in no 
condition to do it. For Heaven’s sake, Stuart, ride on, 
and let the Admiral know ! ” 

'ITjese were all the words that were spoken, and 
Stuart, waving his hand, galloped off, while I hurried 
back, as fast as possible, to the vill.age. Half a dozen 
messengers, going at full speed towards the quarters of 
the Admiral and the Prince dc Condo, met me bclbre 1 
reached Tri.ic, but passed without speaking, and, just 
before my quarters, I found Moric JCndem with my own 
troop and tlic liorsc arquebusiers, drawn up in order to 
march. Without a moment’s delay we hurried out from 
the village, and the next moment the whole scene of the 
commencing battle was beneath our eyes. 

The beautiful meadows, which there sweep down to 
the bank of the river, were now filled with the royal 
troops in all the splendid array of war. Cornets, and 
standards, and waving jdume.s, and gay-coloured cas¬ 
socks lined the whole side of the river, w'hile over the 
bridge of Chftteauneuf, and over a bridge of boats, con- 
stmeted during the night, the rear-guard of the Catholic 
army was passing, w\th cymbal and trumpet and drum, 
the clang of wMch, borne by the wind, reached the hill 
where 1 stood. 

Some half a mile before the great body of the Catho¬ 
lics were a number of squadrons of horse, charging 
witli levelled lances, two or three small bands of Hugue¬ 
nots, who, though contending with them gallantly, were 
(n idcntly contending in vain. We could see the lances 
shivered, and the horses go over, but still the Protes¬ 
tant cavalry were driven back towards a large pond 
confined within some raised causeways, and a rivulet 
which meandered in silver brightness through the 
meadows at the foot of the hill. Other small bodies of 
Protestant horse were seen coming up at 'full speed to 
the aid of their companions; but more effectual assist¬ 
ance appeared at that moment, for, drawing out from 
between the walls of a little hamlet, I perceived four of 
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tre companies oi infantry, which I immcdiatelj- knew 
to be the gallant and determined body of Pluviaut’.s 
arquebusiers, who advanced rapidly towards the cause¬ 
way of the tank, and opened a sharp fire upon the 
wearest squadrons of the Catholic cavalry. 

This was all seen as we rode on down the hiU; but 
the moment after, the sound of a trumpet on the right 
called my attention in that direction, and I saw a small 
party of our own horse, perhaps consisting of a hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred men, galloping down in the 
same direction as myself. Recognising at their head 
one whose skill and talents were already remarkable, 
and who is now celebrated as La None, together with 
Acier and La Lone, whose vigour and determination, in 
all moments of actual conflict, seldom failed to inspire 
their soldiers to the greatest efforts, I m.ade what speed 
I could to join them, and was hailed gladly, though 
there was no pausing to speak, or to dniw a rein. 

On we galloped four a breast down the road till we 
had passed some hedges that intersected the slope of 
the hill; and then, spreading out, charged the enemy’s 
c.avalry, just as they were passing the causeway on the 
right of the tank. Pluviaut, at the same moment, re¬ 
newed his fire upon the enemy, and we drove them back 
in great confusion, for two or three hundred yards. 

As all that we could hope to do, how'ever, was to 
delay the enemy in the meadows by the river, so long 
as to enable the Admiral and the Prince de Condc to 
gain a good position on the heights. La None gave the 
order to wheel and keep upon the same line with the 
infantry; but on looking round we saw' that Pluviaut, 
attacked on the left hand, had been forced to retreat, 
and that Martiguc, with his fire-eating cavalry, had 
passed round on the other side of the tank, and was 
already on our flank. 

We had no time for preparation, the Catholics were 
upon us with a rapidity and an energy W'orthy of admi¬ 
ration; Martiguc w as within ten paces of me when I 
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turned my horse; and, calling out, “ Ha, the cornet! 
the cornet!—d nioi, a moi. Monsieur de Cerons!” he 
spurred on upon me. I met him as be.st I might, but our 
little band was broken by their impetuous charge in 
every direction; La None and the rest were making the 
best of their way back towards the infantry of Pluviaut; 
and their men were following by twos and threes as 
they could disentangle themselves. After two or three 
sharp blows, I found that I must either get away from 
Martigue or suffer myself to be taken, and, therefore, 
drawing a' pistol from the holster, I shot his horse in 
the throat, and the animal went down at once. 

“ That is not fair I” he cried, as the horse fell with him. 

“ I had no other resource,” shouted I, as I galloped 
on. “ You see I am left alone.” 

Thus saying, 1 made my way back to the rest as fast 
as I could, and found our little cavalry once more rallied 
and supporting Pluviaut, who with admirable skill and 
determination was keeping the enemy at bay as long as 
possible, maintaining every little hedge and every little 
wall with his arquebusiers, taking advantage of each 
rise and fall of the ground, and fighting every step ns 
he slowly retreated towards the village where I had 
slept during the preceding night. To him, I cannot 
help saying, more than to any one else, is to be attri¬ 
buted that the battle did not prove mure disastrous to 
the Protestants than it ultimately did. 

In the mean time La Noue exclaimed to me, “ Retreat 
into the village, De Cerons, as fast as possible, and 
maintain yourself in it as long as you can, for there is 
Martigue dashing up towards it on the right, and will 
cut us off if he is not prevented.” 

Taking the shorter road, 1 was there before the Ca¬ 
tholic leader, and received him at tlie entrance of the 
principal road, or street, if 1 may so call it, with a 
charge, which though it could not be long sustained, 
drove him back for some way, and enabled La Noue and 
the rest to retire in good order. 
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Aekr came to my ansiatmce in a moment or fn o after. 
cxclaimiii}', in a g-a/ tone, “ A'ow, Fortune's favourite, 
let us see hoiv long you and I, Dc Cerons, can keep oat 
tlie enemy! ” 

“ Not long, Aeier, 1 fear,” replied I; “ both your 
numbers and mine are somewhat thinned since the be¬ 
ginning of this morning; and see, there arc six more 
cornets coining up the hill to join Martigue. Ila, 
Moric ! ” I continued, as 1 turned round to look at the 
numbers of my men, “ 1 thought yon were gone, my 
poor fellow. Arc there any more coming up ? ” 

“Two will be here in a minute, seigneur,” replied 
Moric; “ 1 sent them to sec the varlets and horse¬ 
boys and baggage out at the other end of the town. 
Ah, Master Martigue,” he exclaimed, seeing that the 
enemy had paused for a single instant, and ridden round 
a little to the right, “ I've stopped that gap for you. 
There’s a road betw cen tw o houses there,” he continued, 
“ but I have upset a w aggon across it.” 

flood Moric’s precaution, however, did not avail us 
for long. Martigue himself again charged us in front; 
and, though the narrowness of the road enabled us to 
stand against him firmly, yet we saw that a party of bis 
men were busy in removing the waggon which had 
been overturned; and after protracting the resistance as 
long as possible, we effected our retreat only just as the 
enemy were pouring in upon our flank. 

Pluviaut, however, was by this time safe; and as we 
issued forth from the other side of the village, with our 
men mingled with the foremost of the enemy, the glad 
sight appeared of D’Andelot coming up at the head of a 
considerable body of horse, while a long hedge of spears 
was seen rising over the slope, and giving notice that the 
Admiral or the Prince de Conde would be in the field in 
a few minutes. 

Tlie enemy perceived this nt the same moment that 
we did, and pursued no farther; Martigue hastening to 
strengthen himself in the village, in order to maintain it, 
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if possible, till the royal troops came up. D’Andelot 
halted his men, for a moment, m order not to charge 
friends and enemies together, and welcomed us, as we 
rode up, with nothing but courage and confidence in his 
tone, exclaiming, “ Ah, brave Acicr ! ah, I)e Cerons ! 
Gallantly done, gentlemen, gallantly done 1 Rally your 
men, and let us at them again 1 Now each man do as 
he sees me do !” And, as soon as we were in line, he 
spurred on again upon the village. 

Martigue, confident in his numbers and his courage, 
had, by this hme, drawn out a part of his cavalry beyond 
the houses, and we spurred forward u])on them with 
determination equal to their own. I was at the distance 
of about twenty paces from D’Andelot, who had no lance; 
buti sawhimgallop straighten to a gay-looking cavalier, 
opposite to him, armed from head to foot, and putting 
past his spear, he struck him under the visor with the 
gauntlet of his left hand, which, at the same time, held 
his reins. With that single blow he dashed iip the 
covering of his enemy’s face, white, at the very same 
moment, with his right he pointed a pistol under the 
helmet, and fired. 'I’he man fell dead from his horse, 
and D’Andelot passed on at once through the line.* 

Though we certainly did not follow D’Andelot’s order, 
in doing as he did, yet we did our best. Martigue’s 
troops w'cre driven again into the village, the streets of 
which became a terrible slaughter-house. In a few 
minutes, the Admiral himself, with a large body of 
cavalry, came up to support us, and the Catholics were 
forced out at the other side, and over the hill, for nearly 
half a mile. 

Their operations had all been well-arranged, hovt'ever. 
By the time we had proceeded thus far, we were suddenly 

* This curious trait of the famoua D’Andelot is recorded by all the 
other pennons present, as well as by Monsieur de Cerons. The person 
who was thus killed is said to have been the Marqols dc Monsalez, but 
there is every reason to think that this is a mistake. I beg it to b« 
remembered that all the facts here stated by M. de Cerons, are borne out 
by all the contemporary authorities. 
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assailed by a tremendous discbarpte of fire-arms, and 
Martigiie, finding himself supported by the Count de 
Brissac, with a fresh body of cavalry and sixteen hun¬ 
dred arquebusiers, horse and foot, resumed the ofiensive, 
while we were driven back in considerable confusion, 
from the incessant and well-directed fire kept up upon 
us, by what were called “ The old bands of Brissac.” 

The position that we had attained, however, though 
we had gained it but for a moment, showed us the whole 
royalist army on this side the river, the Duke of Moul- 
pensier advancing up the slope, with at least ten 
thousand men, and the division of the Duke of Anjou 
following, in fine order, towards the tank which I have 
before mentioned. 

After retreating for about three or four hundred 
yards, the troops got into somewhat better array, and 
the Admiral took care to seize the opportunity of re¬ 
storing confidence by wheeling with a small force as if 
to charge Martigue. lie did not do so, however; but, 
after looking round him for a moment, as if seeking 
some one he could trust, but whose absence would be 
no great detriment, he beckoned me up to him, and said, 
in a low tone, “ Monsieur de Cerons, you fear nothing, 
I think?” 

“ I trust not, sir,” I replied. 

“ The battle must be general, I think,” he said; 
“ there is no avoiding it. I wish some one to ride 
towards Jamac, to the Prince de Conde, without the 
loss of a moment, to tell him to bring up the main body 
of the troops, and charge, in order to extricate his 
vanguard. We will maintain the ground till he comes. 
The straight road runs along the whole line of those 
arquebusiers;—whoever undertakes the task must 
endure their fire.—Will yon go ? Take three men with 
you if you do.” 

I merely bow-ed my head in reply, spoke a word or 
two to Mpric Kndem, leaving him in the command of my 
surviving men, and, accompanied by Andriot and two 
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troopers, galloped off as hard as I could go towards 
Jarnac. .Either the arquebusiers for some time did not 
see me, or mistook me for one of their own people, as 
I came galloping rapidly towards them, for they suffered 
me to pass half along the line without firing a shot at 
me. There, however, they seemed to discover their 
mistake; and, at the distance of not more than a hun¬ 
dred yards, opened upon me one of the most tremendous 
fires that I ever remember to have seen. Poor Andriot 
was down in a moment, but there was no possibility of 
stopping, and on 1 went at the full gallop. 

About thirty or forty yards farther, a ball struck my 
cuirass, but glanced off without entering, and a second 
passed through the crest of my casque. Two or three 
went through the cwssock I wore above my arms, and 
one ball just grazed the low’er part of my bridle hand, 
sufficiently to deluge my glove in blood. It then struck 
the pommel of the saddle, and bounded off. 1 was now 
within twenty yards of the end of the line, but ere I 
reached it, another of my men was knocked off his 
horse; and if the arquebusiers had been wise enough to 
fire at the chargers instead of the riders, not one of us 
would have escaped to bear the Admiral’s message to 
the Prince de Condc. 'I'he last shot that was received 
was in my left shoulder, but it was of no importance, 
and did not even disable my arm. 

I now continued my course in safety, but without 
relaxing my speed, and opened the visor of my casque, 
both to get some air and to see more distinctly whether 
we were followed. Such was not the case, however; 
and 1 saw', at the top of the hill, the squadrons of the 
Admiral, and could perceive the group in which he 
stood, watching my course—perhaps with some anxiety. 
At the distance of about two miles, I heard the sound of 
some trumpets, behind a little wood in advance; and, 
going on at the same quick pace, I came, the moment 
after, upon some thirty or forty horsemen, covered with 
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white cassocks, and bearing the comet of the Prince do 
Soubisc. 

“Where is the Prince de Conde?” I demanded. 
“ Where is the Prinec? I bear him a message from 
the Admiral.’’ 

“ lie is coming up that narrow road,” replied one of 
the gentlemen. “ Hearing some firing, we supposed 
that some affair was taking place, and are marching up 
towards Triac.” 

“ The whole van are engaged,” I replied; and, with¬ 
out more words, rode on, and mot the Prince at the 
head of three or four hundred horse, almost all gentle¬ 
men of high (juality, and distinguished in arms. The 
Prince was speaking gaily, and the moment ho saw me, 
he exclaimed, “ Ah, De Cerons ! what news do you 
bear?—So tbe enemy has crossed the river, we hear. 
But, good Heavens! your snreoat is pienied in twenty 
places, and you are bleeding from the hand and 
shoulder.” 

“ That is nothing, my lord,” I replied. “ 'ITic enemy 
have i)assed the river; the vanguard has been engaged 
these two hours; and the Admiral has sent me to say to 
your Highness, that a general battle is inevitable, and to 
beg you to charge in order to disentangle the advance.” 

“ Instantly,” replied the Prince, his bright eye flashing 
with a light which 1 never saw anywhere but in them. 
“ Martinet, you ride back instantly, and hurry the ad¬ 
vance of the main battle. Chouppes, ride on with Lan- 
guUliers to Soubisc, and you three, with your men, 
gallop as fast as you can towards Triac, to clear the 
ground a little till we come up. De Cerons, you stay 
with me, as you have seen all that is passing, and can 
guide us well. Now, on my men !” And, putting the 
whole troop into a quicker pace, he led the way forward, 
till we came out half-way down the hill up which the 
royalist army had been advancing when I left the field. 

The aspect of everything, however, was now very 
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much changed; the Admiral had retreated beyond Triac; 
Brissac occupied the village; Martigue had taken ground 
to tlie right thereof; the Duke of Montpensier was at 
the top of the rise, and the main body of the Catholics, 
under the Duke of Anjou, occupied the rest of the groimd 
toivards Chiiteauneuf. 

'flic gallant Pluviaut, and his men, stretching out and 
menacing the flank of Martiguc's troops, afforded us, 
indeed, the means of joining our line to that of the 
Admiral; and had the whole of the J’rincc de Conde’s 
division been upon the field, wc might still, perhaps, 
have g.ained the day. Such not being the case, and, by 
one accident or another, the I’rince having received but 
tardy information of what was taking place, the situation 
of the Admiral seemed to all of us who were on the 
lower ground, more perilous than it re.ally was. 

Conde halted for a moment, as if to consider and to 
communicate with the Admiral; and had it not been for 
the arrival, at that instant, of a small body of German 
Protestants, who were with the army, in all probability, 
such counsels would have been held as would have 
prevented the fatal results of that day’s field. Conde, 
however, saw our auxiliaries arrive with joy and satis¬ 
faction ; not that he hoped to save the battle by the 
rash and desperate conduct he was prepared to pursue, 
but he thought that, at ail events, he should be enabled 
to disentangle the troops of the Admiral, by a strong 
diversion in his favour; and the moment that the 
arrival of the Germans was know'n, I heard him call 
loudly for his casque. 

At this time, though we were within shot of the 
arquehusiers, and a ball or two fell every now and then 
amongst us, he had nothing on his head but a small 
cap of crimson velvet. The page who bore his helmet, 
however, came but slowly; the different officers who 
were round about, pressed up eagerly towards the 
Prince; the horses were furious and eager to proceed, 
and Conde himselfi having one arm in a sling, from an 
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accident he had met with, restrained his own charger 
with difficulty from dashing forward into the midst of 
the enemy’s ranks. 

At length the page brought up the casque, and one 
or two persons were assisting him to place it on his 
head; his standard had been carried forward, bearing, 
written in letters of gold, “ Dowx le piril pour Christ et 
le pais ! ” the Count of Rochefaucault was mounting a 
fresh horse, to accompany him into the milee, and turn¬ 
ing round towards me, the Prince was asking, “ Know 
you, De Cerons, whose cornets of horse those are upon 
the hill?” when in a moment I saw the charger that 
La Rochefaucault was about to mount, lash out with 
both his feet towards the Prince, whose horse seemed 
to stagger with the blow it received. 

The velvet cap he had in his hand dropped to the 
ground, but that was the only expression (if it may be 
so called) of pain which escaped him. To my horror 
and consternation, however, I beheld on approaching, 
that the horse had broken his leg, and that the bone 
was .absolutely protruding through the thick leather 
boot. 

Exclamations of grief and distress burst from the 
lips of all around: but the Prince waved his hand, 
exclaiming, “ Silence!” And a moment after, he added, 
“ Behold, yon true nobles of France, that w'hich has 
occurred; follow me to finish well what our brave 
friends have already so well begun, and remember this 
day as you fight, in what state Lotiis of Bourbon leads 
you to the charge ‘for Christ and for his country !’ ” * 

As he spoke, he pulled down the visor of his helmet, 
bent his head over his saddle-bow, gave the rein to his 
horse, and dashed like fury upon the flank of the Duke 
of Anjou’s division. We all followed. There was an im¬ 
mense body of men at arms before us, amounting, it is 
said, in all, to two thpusand; and the moment we began 


» The translation of the words upon his standard. 
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the charge, two regiments of reiters, amounting to two 
thousand five hundred men, and eight hundred lancers, 
with a small body of horse arquebusiers, swept round 
and hemmed us in; and yet it is extraordinary what 
that charge of the Prince dc Condc did. There was not 
one man of us that hour who then spurred on his horse, 
that did not believe his life was at a close, and that he 
must sell the remnant dearly. 

The light-horse which were in front gave way before 
us in a moment; the Duke of Guise and his men at 
arms, were driven back upon La Vallettc, the regiments 
of Cliauvigny and Neviws were cast into confusion, and, 
to use the w'ords of another eye-witness, “ In brief, 
the Prince and his troop seemed like a thunder¬ 
bolt.” 

But all that we could do was over in fen minutes. 
The regiment of the young Prince d’Auvergne came 
forward to support the rest, and in a gallant charge, 
separated onr small troop into parties; his father, the 
Duke of Montpensicr, wheeled tw'o regiments upon us 
to support his son ; Martiguc came down from the hill 
to have a share in our destruction ; and, separated one 
from the other, we each fought with desperation against 
the adversary who happened to be nearest to us. I 
was cutting my way on, attending to little else, dealing 
the best blows I could with my heavy sword, when I 
suddenly received a ])istol ball in my right arm, which 
made it drop powerless by my side, and an instant 
after, before any one could take advantage of my sittia- 
tion, my horse was killed under me, and fell at once to 
the ground, jamming firmly my right leg between the 
saddle .and the earth, so that, having lost the use of my 
arm on the same side, it was impossible for me to ex¬ 
tricate myself. 

The Catholic men at arms who were nearest to me, 
apparently conceived that I was killed, and one of them 
passed over me; but I was not only uninjured, except 
from the wounds I have mentioned, but was also paiii- 
P 
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fully sensible of all tbe horrors that were passing 
around me. 

It is utterly impossible to give anything like an idea 
of the scene that took place before my eyes. Some¬ 
times I was left almost totally alone, beholding nothing 
but clouds of dust, and dim uncertain figures, whirling 
hither and thither; in another instant one, two, three, 
perhaps fifty or sixty of the combatants were close 
about me, with their hor.scs nearly treading upon me 
at every instant. Thrice, indeed, they did strike me 
with their hool's, but my armour luckily protected me. 

At length 1 saw a charger all bloody, mounted by 
one whose aspect I knew full well. He was then at 
about twenty yards from me, and was riding rapidly 
up the hill, to a spot where the ground was somewhat 
more clear. But at that very instant, two cavaliers, 
bearing red crosses on their shoulders, galloped fiercely 
forward upon him, and I saw, that though the horse 
exerted his utmost force to obey his rider’s will, and 
though the rider still urged him on with eager speed, 
yet the gallant beast, bleeding from more than one 
wound, wavered as it struggled on, and the rider, Avith 
his head bent low, could scarcely keep himself in the 
saddle. 

The other tAvo, fresh and apparently unhurt, were up 
with him in a moment; and, seeing that it Avas in vain 
to contend, Avith not a friend near him, AA-ilhout power 
to resist, Avithout strength either in himself or in his 
horse to fly, Conde gave his left-hand gauntlet to one 
of those who approached him, and at the very same 
moment, his horse stumbled and fell beneath him. As 
he lay, I saw' him raise the visor of his helmet, and 
show' his face to the gentleman to whom he had sur¬ 
rendered, Avhose name I afterw'ards found Avas Argence. 

The moment he saw the face of the Prince, Argence 
sprang from his horse, aided Condd to rise, and then, 
seeing the state of his leg, bore rather than assisted 
him to the foot of a small haAvthom tree, and placed 
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his back apjainst the bank that supported it. He was 
now nearer to me than before, and the next in.stant two 
or three other gentlemen came up, and dismounting 
beside the captive prince, were talking to him in a 
cjuict tone, when Montesquieu, whom I had seen 
several times before, and knew for his brutality, rode 
slowly u]), and looked down upon me as 1 lay. My 
visor being closed, he could not sec whether I was dead 
or alive, and I remained qiiilc still, though 1 held tight 
the pi.stol which I had drawn from my saddle-bow, 
determined not to surrender to him, but to shoot him 
with my left hand if ho molested me. I believe he was 
looking for some unarmed point to stab me with his 
sword, in order to ascertain whether I was living or 
dead; but not finding any, he had taken his pistol in 
his hand, as if to shoot me, to make all sure. At that 
very instant, however, one of the others rode up from 
the hawthorn tree, saying, “'riicyhave taken the Prince 
dc Conde, there, Montesquieu.” 

“ Taken him ! ” exclaimed the brute, in a furious 
tone. “ Kill him! kill him !—Morbleu ! ” and, dashing 
forw ard, ho levelled his pistol at the head of the unfor¬ 
tunate Prince, and fired. Condc’s head first fell back 
against the bank; and then, rolling over with a con¬ 
vulsive motion, he sunk dead at the foot of Argence, 
who turned angrily upon Montes(|uieu, and seemed to 
reproach him with what he had done. 

After that I saw no more of them, for a company of 
horse came sweeping along between me and the spot, 
at a somewhat slow pace, though Martiguc u'as at 
their head. I knew his character well; though fierce, 
Ixdd, and courageous as a lion, he was frailk and gene¬ 
rous-minded, too; and as he passed within about ten 
paces of me, I called loudly upon his name. He did 
not hear me himself; but a young ofQcer, who was 
behind, exclaimed, looking round, “Who calls Mon¬ 
sieur de Martigue ?” 

“ It is 1,” I cried, lifting up my left hand, “ a 
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gentleman and a knight, who wishes to speak with 
him.” 

'I'he young offieer called his commander’s attention, 
W'ho turned his horse, and rode up to me. “ Who arc 
you? and what do you want?” he said, looking dow'n 
upon me without dismounting. 

“ 1 am I)e Cerons,” I replied, “ and of all men in the 
army wish to surrender to you,” and at the same time 
I raised my visor. 

“ Ah, you young tiger!” he cried; “have 1 got yon? 
If 1 did right, I believe, I shotild drop a lanoe into you. 
But, however, I suppose that must not be, and so I will 
give yon some supper instead; for you have lost the 
day, youngman, as I suppose you know.” 

“ But too well,” I replied, sadly ; and Martigue, turn¬ 
ing to some of those who followed, said, “There, help 
him uj), and take eare of him. Look to his wounds, too ; 
for it is a pity that any one who has gone through a day 
like this, should die at the end of it.” 

Thus saying, he rode on and left me. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A PAGE, a soldier, and one of the v.alets who were 
following Martigue through the field, disentangled me 
from my horse, and raised me, with care and kindness, 
from the ground. For some time I could scarcely walk, 
from the stiffness and bruises consequent upon the horse 
falling upon ray leg and thigh. I made a great effort to 
do so, however, and the men who accompanied me asked 
me if I were hurt in the leg. I replied I was not; and, 
being soon stripped of my armour, I was enabled to 
move more easily. My right arm, however, still con¬ 
tinued powerless, and the people who had me in charge 
led me away, according to Martigue’s orders, to seek for 
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a surgeon. The only men of skill, it seems, who a<'eom- 
panied the Catholic army, were to be found witli the 
division of the Duke of Anjou, and in searching for 
them, we passed through several bodies of men that 
were advancing rajndly towards .Jarnac. All, however, 
was now passing quietly; the battle was over, the Pro¬ 
testant army in full lliglit, the victory secured, and I 
felt not the slightest apprehension that either insidt or 
injury would be ollered to any fair combatant, wounded 
and a prisoner. Thus passing on, with Martigue's people, 
without a harsh word being said to me, I came near 
a gallant body of cavaliers, brilliantly armed, and 
equipped with the finest horses in the field, and followed 
by another glittering band of evidently picked men. 
There might be twenty or thirty gentlemen in advance, 
and some four hundred behind, and I saw there the 
Duke of Montpensier, and the Prince d’Aiivcrgne his 
sou. 

'JTicy were no longer, however, occupying the first 
rank; for, about half a yard before either of them, rode 
a young man—in fact, scarcely more than a boy, for he 
did not yet seem twenty years of age. Ilis arms were 
covered with a rich surcoat, and on one side of his 
horse, a page on foot carried his cascpie, while another 
bore a lance on the other side. Hvcrything about his 
person and his charger was glittering and splendid; and 
the fleur-de-lis which were profusely scattered over all 
his accoutrements at once marked him as the Duke of 
Anjou. 

The little party by which I w'as led .along made way 
instantly for the others to pass, and I took no notice oi' 
the Prince's countenance till some one called us up 
before him. I then lifted my eyes, and considered him 
attentively while ho spoke to Martigue’s page, whom he 
seemed to have recognised. He was certainly hand¬ 
some, and there was something commanding in his 
figure and deportment; but there was also a sinister 
expression about his eyes which was not pleasant, and 
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there was a peculiarity in his countenance which, in the 
course of my whole life, I have only seen in two other' 
men besides himself. It was, that, as long as he re¬ 
mained grave and serious, though somewhat stern, the 
expression was not so bad; but the moment that he 
smiled, it made one’s blood run cold. After speaking 
two words to the page, he turned to me, saying, sternly. 

Do you know whether the Prince de Conde has escaped 
from the Held '!” 

“ Only by death, sir,” I replied. 

“ Why,” answered the Duke, “I saw his great white 
standard, myself, with some thirty or forty men, tly 
across the upland twenty minutes ago.” 

“The Prince, sir,” I said, “is dead, depend upon it. 
I, with my own eyes, saw him murdered.” 

“ jM ordered!” exclaimed the Duke of .Anjou, with that 
same sort of sinister smile coming over his face. “ What 
call )'ou murder, sweet friend, in such a field .as this'?” 

“ Shooting a man, sir,” I repbed, “ after he has been 
received to quarter, and surrendered to honourable geu- 
tlemcn.” 

“It may be justice, not murder, sir,” rejdied the Duke, 
frowning upon mo. “ And pray who arc you who are 
so (dioice in your expressions?” 

“ My name, sir,” I replied, “ is De Ccrons, and I, too, 
am a prisoner.” 

“Ah!” cried the Duke, “the most insolent varlet in 
the camp of the rebels. We have heard of your doings.” 

Though I knew it might cost me my life, I coidd not 
restrain myself, and 1 replied, “ Not a varlet, sir, but a 
knight and a French gentleman.” 

“ Take him away, and—” cried the Duke ; but, before 
he could finish his sentence, w'hich, probably, was in¬ 
tended to have been a command to treat me in the 
same way as the Prince de Condfi, the Duke of Montpen- 
sicr urged his horse forward, and spoke a word or two 
to the Duke, in a low tone. 

“Take him away!” repeated the Duke, after UsteuLug 
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for a moment. “ Put him with that Scotch marauder, 
Stuart, and bring them before me after supper to-iiiglit. 
Yet, stay,” he continued. “Where, think you, lies the 
Prince de Conde? I w'ould fain sec him with my own 
eyes.” 

“If you go straight towards yon tree," I replied, 
pointing with my hand, “ you will find his body under 
the bank, unless they have removed it.” 

“ Go you, Magnac, and sec,” said the Duke. “ I 
will remain here. There is your man, Coustourcau, 
coming up, Montpensier. lie knows the Prince; let 
him go with Magnac. Stand there, sir; we shall soon 
see whether you sjieak truth or i'alschood.” 

I made no reply, and the Baron do Magnac and an¬ 
other gentleman rode on to see if they could discover the 
body of the unfortunate Prince de Conde. While they 
were gone, the deepest stillness pervaded the whole 
scene. There was a sort of awful expectation about 
those who knew not whether 1 had spoken the truth or 
not, which kept all silent, and it was evident that the 
Duke of Anjou himself, though he strove to appear per¬ 
fectly calm and unmoved, concealed various emotions 
under the stern and harsh aspect which he assumed. 
He spoke not either, but remained gazing forward in 
the direction which his mc.ssengers had taken, though 
the number of persons scattered about in different 
directions, and the bodies of horse and foot moving 
to and fro, prevented his distinguishing them, after they 
had gone a hundred yards. 

At length, however, W'o saw a crowd of people com¬ 
ing forward in an irregular mass, with something carried 
on in the midst of them, and, as they approached the 
Duke of Anjou, one of the most painful and horrible 
sights that I ever beheld was exposed to view. 

Stripped of his armour, and even of the buff coat 
which he wore underneath, his shirt and person dabbled 
with blood and dirt, was the body of the unfortunate 
Prince do Conde cast across an ass, with the head hanging 
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down on one side, and the feet on the other. His 
hair, which was long and very beautiful, fell in glossy 
curls towards the ground, but, from the points of the 
locks, near the face, the blood, still streaming from his 
death wound, dropped slowly upon the dusty ground, as 
they bore him along, and made a small pool, uhcu the 
body' stopped bel'ore the feet of the Duke of Anjou’s 
horse. However much he might be changed since I had 
seen him, I knew the body at once, by the lace, and the 
violet-coloured ribbons which tied the sleeves of his 
shirt, which I had remarked particularly as he was 
p^itting on his casejuc, at the moment when the horse 
had kicked him. 

“Are yovi sure that it is be said the Dtikc of .\njou. 
“I.ift up his head, Magnac; one cannot sec his face.” 

The Haron dc Magnac twined his fingei’s in his hair, 
and lifted up his face, exposing the ghastly wound from 
which he died, and which had so terribly disfigured 
him, that, what with blood .and dirt, and the black smoke 
of the pistol, his features could hardly be recognised by 
any one. When I thought of th.at same countenance, 
as J had seen it but a few weeks before, smiling with 
gay and kindly feelings, as he laid the blade of knight¬ 
hood on my shoiddcr, and compared it with the diirk 
mutilated object before mo, I myself could scarcely have 
told that it w’as the s.ame, had it not been for the other 
marks I have mentioned. 

“Someone bring water from the stream,” cried the 
l)ukc of Anjou. “ We must wash his face and see.” 

'Tho w.ater w'as soon brought in a morion, and, when 
the blood and dirt were washed away, there was no 
difficulty in recognising the features of the unfortunate 
Prince. 

“ Get a sheet from some of the farm-houses,” cried 
the Duke of Anjou, “ and carry the body on to Jarnac. 
You have told truth, sir,” he added, turning to me. 
“ Now' get you gone. Do with him as I hade you. Put 
him with the Scotchman, and bring him up this night.” 
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Thus sayinji, he rode on himself, and I was conduc-tcd 
to the rear, where a snrjfcon visited my wounds, and, 
finding my right arm broken, set it, as best he might. 
They then led me for about two miles on the road to 
Jarnae, and there brought me to a farm-house, where 
they phieed me in a small room, with several other 
prisoners, amongst whom I found La None, and the 
Trincc! de SoTdiise, but not Sluart. 

All, as well might be supposed, were deejdy depressed, 
but that did not prevent a gi-eat deal of conversation from 
taking place, and there were fewer lamentations over 
our defeat itself than over the negligenec of those who 
had occasioned it, by suflering the enemy to pass the 
river. La Lone, whose turn it had been to guard the 
bridge of Chateauneuf, was very much bl.amed, as he 
might have defended it long; and certain it is, that, 
even had the enemy forced the passage, the delay w Inch 
a struggle would have oecasioned might have given us 
a chance of victory; for it was afterwards ascertained 
that not one-sixth part of the Protestant cavalry, and 
not one-tenth of the Protestant infantry arrived within 
a league of the field of battle till the whole w as over. 
The truth is, that not above four thousiind men w'ere 
ever at one time engaged upon our j)art. 

The discussion of these events had been going on for 
some time before 1 was brought in, and I soon found that 
the woi'st news of the whole, the death of the Prince do 
Conde, was still unknown amongst the leaders taken. 
When 1 told them the fact, however, I could scarcely 
get them to believe it, so horrible and improbable 
seemed the action that Montesquieu had .committed. 
If 1 had told them that the Prince had fallen by some 
chance blow, or hiid been shot in fair fight, they would 
have given me credit at once ; but 1 found them even 
more incredulous than the Catholics had been; and 
Soubise insisted that 1 must have made a mistake in the 
person, for that Argence would never have suffered Mon¬ 
tesquieu to kill a prince of the blood-royal in his hands. 
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About four o’clock, tbo rest of the prisoners uere 
I'emoved, and marched on towards Jarnac ; but I was 
ordered to remain-, and I continued alone in the room 
of the farm for about a quarter of an hour, sufl'cring 
intense torture from the wound in my right arm, and 
giving myself up, in solitude, to every sad and gloomy 
thought and expectation that it was possible for imagi¬ 
nation to conjure up. 

At the end of thiit time the door of the room tigain 
opened, and Stuart was brought in; hut, oh, how 
changed since the preceding night! He was wounded 
in two or three places, though not dangerously in any, 
yet the loss of blood had turned him very pale, and he 
w'alked with difficulty. But it was not so much in his 
colour or his gait that the change w'as remark.able; 
it was in the deep profound melancholy that had fallen 
upon him. 

“ I grieve to meet you here, Stuart,” I said, shaking 
liim by the hand. 

“ And so grieve I for you, De Ccrons,” replied he. 
“ I wish it had been God’s will, Dc Cerons, that I had 
died three hours ago; but the \’illains would not kill 
me, though I refused them quarter, and asked none 
myself. They knew better: they knew better.” 

“ Bat, good God!” I said, “they will never think of 
butchering their prisoners now ?” 

“ You do not know Henri of Anjou,” replied Stuart. 
“ But I know very well, l)e Cerons, that I have not 
long to live. In my case, whether I speak him fair or 
not, there are things to be remembered which he will 
not forget. But on your part take my advice; if you 
see him, speak him fair, and perha])S you may save your 
life thereby. My day is done, De Ceronsand seating 
himself by the table, he leaned his brow upon his hand, 
and fell into deep thought. 

At length he started up again, saying, “ If yon should 
live and get free, De Ccrons, remember the dagger. It 
is with my baggage, which 1 trust is safe; for these 
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Catholic t.i<icrs, it is evident, have won but a fruitless 
victory. Yet my people, perhaps, may not give it up.— 
St.ay, if vve can get materials^for writing, I will make an 
acknowledgment that it is- yours.” And rising, he 
knocked hard at the door, which was locked. One of 
the soldiers immediately came; but it was some time 
before Stuart could procure what he wanted. At length, 
however, it t^amc; and in haste, but with great pre¬ 
cision, he wrote down the acknowledgment, and gave 
it to me. 

lie had scarcely doiU! so, when we were ordered to 
march on towards Jarnac; and under a small guard of 
soldiers, set out on foot for that place, which we reached 
shortly after dark. We were then conveyed to a small 
room on the ground-lloor of the castle, where some food 
w as given to us and a fire, for it was very cold. I had 
never been a prisoner before myself, hut I had always 
seen the prisoners treated dilferently; and 1 could not 
but think that this long foot march of two wounded 
gentlemen was somewhat harsh. 

I noticed the fact to Stuart, who said, “ It is not a 
sign of the times, f)c Ccrons; but it is a sign of the 
Duke of Anjou. There is not another commander in 
France who would have treated noble prisoners as he 
has done this day. However to me it matters little; 
my account with this world is made; and as soon as 
I have taken some nourishment, for I feel faint, I must 
try and make my peace with God.” 

After eating a small quantity, and drinking a cup of 
w ine mingled w ith water, he turned away, and kneeling 
in the most distant part of the room, remained for 
several minutes in prayer. He then rose, and spoke more 
cheerfully, orperhaps I should say,’more calmly; and in 
about half an hour we w'ere both summoned to the pre¬ 
sence of the Duke. At the door of our room we found 
two or three guards, who led us on up some dark steps, 
and then through a door into a long and wide but low 
stone gallery, with a large grey column every three or 
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four steps, supporting the pointed vault of the roof. It 
was tolerably well lighted with torches placed here and 
there, and on the left side was a row of windows, while 
on the right was a row of doors between the columns. 

At the third pillar from the entrance, two or three 
people were gathered round a large sort of stone table 
close underneath the column; and, as I passed, I saw 
that on it w'as stretched the corpse of the Prince de 
Conde, the body wrapped in linen with some degree of 
decency, but the head and face exposed. Those who 
were gazing upon it took no notice of us as we advanced, 
and at the very further end of the hall we paused for the 
first time, before a door where stood a man at arms with 
his sword drawn. 

One of those who aecompanied us went in, and the 
next minute Stuart was called into the room beyond, 
while I remained without. I could hear nothing that 
passed; but I was not a little anxious and apprehen¬ 
sive for my poor comrade. 

At length my name was called, and I passed on 
through the door into a small passage which led to an 
inner room; it could scarcely be called the antechamber 
of the Duke’s apartment, for it was not above eight feet 
long and five or six in width. It was tapestried, how¬ 
ever, jmd there was a lamp against the wall, but the door 
of the chamber beyond w'as partly open, and a great light 
streamed forth. 

The moment that the other door closed behind me 
I could hear the voice of the Duke of Anjou exclaim¬ 
ing aloud and somewhat angrily, 

“ Away with the Scoteh assassin! Away with him! ” 
And as I entered the room, I saw Stuart standing close 
by the door, with a tall, dark-looking man, grasping him 
by the shoulder. My noble comrade’s head, however, 
was raised and dignified; there was a bright red flush 
upon his brow, and his check was now anything but 
pale; while his right hand was stretched out, not exactly 
in the attitude of menace, but still boldly and fearlessly. 
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“Talccback the H'ord assassin, Prince,” he said; “I 
am none. Had your false Constable died by niy hand 
in fight, as would to Heaven he had! he would have 
died well and deservedly, ns the man ivho attempts to 
kill the person to whom he has surrendered, merits by 
every law of arms. I am no assassin: it is you who 
butcher prisoners in cold blood. But I warn you the 
time shall come—^ay, and the knife that shall do it is 
even now sharpened—when you shall regret the blood 
that you now wantonly spill, as tlie hand of some other 
butcher like yourself lakes a life that you have misused 
too long. Now fare you well! Doyourw'ill! I care 
not how soon it comes! ” 

Thus saying, he turned away; he looked at me for an 
instant, as if he would have spoken to me in passing, 
but in that moment 1 could see his features change. I 
feel convinced that he recollected he might do me injury 
by any token of friendship, and therefore it was he 
passed me as if he had never seen me before. 

The moment he was gone and the door closed, the 
Duke of Anjou i)ronounced my name; but before I 
could answ'er, I heard one or two blows struck without, 
a short cry suppressed into a groan, and then a heavy 
fall. 

“ S(Mgneur de Ccrons ! ” rc])eated the voice of the Duke 
of Anjou, in a fierce tone; and turning towards the table, 
I saw that Prince’s countenance extremely red, while the 
faces of all those who were standing around were deadly 
pale. I have never Been accustomed to set any {Treat 
value upon life, but I never, in the course of my exist¬ 
ence, felt so utterly careless of living and dying as I did 
at that moment. The great event seemed close upon 
me; and I advanced to the table as calmly as if I had 
been going to sit down to meat. The Duke of Anjou 
fixed his eyes upon me, and again there came upon his 
countenance that unpleasant smile, which, whether I 
interpreted it right or wrong I know not, seemed to 
argue anything but good. 
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“You appear alarmed,” said the Duke, gazing at me. 

“ If so, my lord,” I replied, “ my countenance must 
sadly belie my heart.” 

“Then you fear nothing,” he said. “We shall soon 
sec how you will bear your fate.” 

“ Very probably, your Highness,” I replied, “as other 
men bear theirs; though, as to fear, I am as free from 
it as your Highness.” 

Amongst the various officers who stood behind the 
Duke, two made me a sign at this moment. The Duke 
of Montpensior pointed to the door through which 
Stuart had just passed, then lifted his hand, as if to be¬ 
seech me to he silent. Martiguc, though evidently 
friendly towards me, knit his brows and shook his fist 
at me. Hut the Duke of Anjou, after gazing on me for 
a moment, exclaimed, “ What babblers and braggarts 
these Huguenots are! Take the Maheutre out, and 
hang him to one of the spouts of the castle ! ” 

“ I beg your Highness’s pardon,” said Martigne, ad¬ 
vancing with a frank and somewhat jocular air : “ you 
will recollect he is my prisoner; and, before you hang 
him, you must pay me fifteen hundred crowns for his 
ransom.” 

“Oh, I will pay you, I will pay you, Martigue,” re¬ 
plied the IVince. 

“ 1 will give no credit,” replied Martigne, in the same 
tone. “ Down upon (he table, my lord, or you don’t 
have him! A hanged man is no good to me, and, I 
should think, none to your HighnSss cither.” 

“ I should think not, indeed,” said one of the gentle¬ 
men who stood behind: “ besides, my lord, I really do 
not know anything that Monsieur de Cerons has done, 
either against your Highness or his Majesty’s service, 
which should excite your indignation against him : be¬ 
sides, he is a knight, my lord.” 

“ Has he not done plenty ?” exclaimed the Duke, still 
maintaining his auger, although he had smiled upon 
Martiguc. “ A knight! Hav’n’t I heard that he is a 
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more marauder, cutting off our parties, stealing into our 
camp as a spy, setting fire to villages ? I say, is lie not 
a mere marauder?” 

Perhaps the love of existence had grown upon me, as 
1 heard the question of life and death discussed ; but at 
all events, I had a very strong objection to hanging 
from one of the spouts of the castle of Jarnac. The 
Duke looked towards me as he asked for the second 
time, if 1 were not a marauder, and I replied, “ Your 
Highness has been greatly misinformed. I am no ma¬ 
rauder, but acting under a commission from the Princes 
of the Protestant league. Neither can it ever be said of 
me, sir, or of one single man under my command, that 
we have ever sacked or pillaged a Catholic house, that 
we have ever drawn the sword against any unarmed 
man, or that we have demanded one shilling of contri¬ 
bution from any village in which we lodged. The bare 
walls of the house in which 1 was qu.artered, was all that 
I ever required; and my purse has alw'ays been ready 
to pay for everything that I took.” 

“ That is more than his Highness, or any one else 
here, can say,” cried Martigue; and the Duke himself 
burst into a loud laugh. 

“Allow me to add,” I said, “that my entering your 
Highness’s camp, though somewhat bold, was in no 
degree as a spy; for I came with my men at my back, 
and all of us armed to the teeth : neither was there any 
great harm in coming to rescue a relation, which was 
our sole object; nor did we injure any one, till wc were 
ourselves attacked.” 

“Ay!” cried the Duke; “and, if 1 remember right, 
your cousin rewarded you by refusing to go.” 

“ Y'ou must be a poor mouse. Monsieur dc Cerons,” 
cried Martigue, laughing, and evidently trying to set the 
Prince in good humour again,—“ you must be a poor 
mouse to get into the trap, and not to get the bait after 
all.” 

“ Ay, but the mouse not only got out of the trap,” I 
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replied, “but bit the rat-catcher’s fingers. Was it not 
so, Monsieur Martigue 1 ’’ 

“Ila! he has you there, Martigue,” cried the Duhe. 
“ What say you now 1 Will you hang him in revenge 
for the loss of that cornet?” 

“ J say, sir,” replied Martigue, gaily, “that the young 
gentleman speaks very true. The mouse did bite the 
rat-catcher’s fingers, and bit him to the boue. But the 
rat-catcher has caught him at last, and, by your High¬ 
ness’s good leave, will keep him now he’s got him.” 

It was evident that some progress had been made in 
moving the Duke of Anjou, and at that moment the 
Duke of Montpensier joined in. 

“ I told your Highness this morning,” he said, “that 
it was my intention to ask a boon of you, in regard to 
Monsieur dc Cerons; but, as your Highness knows, I 
intercede for no one without good reason. In the first 
place, let me say that this gentleman, instead of being a 
mere marauder, as some one has induced your Highness 
to believe, is perhaps the most generous and scrupulous 
of the enemy’s party. 1 can speak of the accounts given 
of him by the peasantry myself; and besides, 1 have had 
certain information from a gentleman who saw it in the 
town of Pons, that he was there known to eut down one 
of his own men, for some of the horrors too freiiuently 
committed in a town taken by assault. But this is not 
all, sir: I personally owe him a deep debt of gratitude 
for saving the life of my son, and sending him back into 
the camp, without demanding a ransom.” 

“What! your son, Montpensier?” exclaimed the 
Duke,—“ what! D’Auvergne ? ” 

“ Neither more nor less, my Lord,” replied the Duke. 

“ When we decamped from the neighbourhood of Lou- 
dun, Monsieur de Cerons led those that pursued. My 
son turned to drive them back. In the milee he was 
borne to the ground, and was absolutely under the feet 
of Monsieur do Cerons’ horse. That gentleman helped 
him to rise; and, telling him to mount in haste, suffered 
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liim to retire unJmrt. Under these cirenmstances, not 
only must I beg his life of your Highness—if you ever 
seriously thought of putting him to death, which I do 
not believe; but I would also offer to pay his ransom 
at once to Monsieur do Martigue, and set him free, only 
that I trust, by keeping him here in our camp for a little 
time, we may cure him of some prejudices of education, 
and gain a very distinguished soldier back to religion 
and to loyalty. Such gentlemen as Monsieur de Cerons, 
my lord, are far better worth winning than hanging, 
depend upon it.” 

“ You will ruin us all,—yon will ruin ns all! ” cried a 
voice from behind, which I found afterwards came from 
the well-known Chicot. “ If you convert Monsieur de 
Cerons, and bring him into our camp, the army’s lost, 
the King’s throne shaken, and he may play at bowls 
with the globe and crown. Why, heavens and earth! 
wasn’t it bad enough when we had only Martigue to 
load >is into every mad adventure, while the Huguenots, 
on their part, had this mad fellow to run his head against 
our crack-brained galloper. If you bring over another 
such to our side to match Martigue, the army will be 
like a string between two young dogs, pulled here and 
there over every bush and hill and fence, through the 
whole land. ’Pon my soul, I had hoped and trusted 
that I should hear Martigue was killed to-day; for I am 
tired to death, and my brain quite weary with thinking 
where he will be next: but if you come to add to him this 
samenight-walkingspectre of cast-iron, there is no chance 
of any one ever having a moment’s repose through life.” 

“ Pray attend to Chicot’s reasons, your Highness,” 
said Martigue; “ for, like some old verses that I’ve met 
with, they always read the wrong way, you know.” 

“ Well,” said the Prince, “ if you will all have it so, so 
it must be, I stippose; but, at all events, I shall expect 
no slight apology from Monsieur de Cerons for the rash 
and insolent words he addressed to me this morning.” 

“ I trust, sir,” I replied, “ that in my grief for the 

a 
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disasters of this day, I have not been mad enough to 
address to your Highness, the brother of my King, any 
words of insolence whatever. I am quite ignorant and 
unconscious of having done so, but beg your Highness’s 
pardon most sincerely and most humbly for anything 
that could have been construed to that effect.” 

“ That is well—that is well,” replied the Duke: “ you 
must, indeed, have forgotten yourself; but the words that 
you spoke, sir, about the Ib-ince de Conde were rash and 
insolent.” 

“ But*were never applicable to your Highness,” I re¬ 
plied. “ They were entirely and totally meant for and 
pointed at the Baron de Montesquieu, the cold-blooded 
murderer of a gallant Prince; and I am sure, sir, that 
had you seen the act as 1 did, your generous nature 
would have been roused in a moment to avenge the 
butchery of your cousin upon his foul assassin.” 

“ Perhaps it might,” replied the Prince: but the Duke 
of Montpensier, who knew that such discussions with 
the Duke of Anjou hecame dangerous in every point of 
view when carried too far, took advantage of a slight 
thoughtful pause to say, “ I think your Highness gra¬ 
ciously granted my request?” 

The Prince bowed his head, and Montpensier, passing 
round the table, took me by the arm, nodding to Mar- 
tigue, w ho replied, if I might read his looks, “ Get him 
away as fast as you can.” 

The Prince, however, detained us for a moment 
longer, saying, “ I will speak to Monsieur de Cerons at 
some future time: his countenance pleases me.” 

“No reply,” whispered the Duke of Montpensier; 
and, merely bowing my head low as my answer,, I fol¬ 
lowed through the door. In that little passage ante¬ 
chamber, however, my first step was into a pool of dark 
blood, and I was about to draw back with an exclama¬ 
tion of horror, when the Duke pulled me on sharply by 
the left arm ; and after we had gone several paces down 
the gallery, he said, in a low, deep tone,— 
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“Young man! young man ! you have been sporting 
with a tiger who has already torn one to pieces, and has 
got the thirst for blood upon him strong! ” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

To the Duke of Montpensicr’s words I made no reply, 
as there were several persons not far off at the time, and 
I feared that whatever 1 might say at such a moment 
would be less calm and temperate than I could have 
wished it. The Duke added nothing more; but led me 
on, pjvst the spot where the body of the Prince de Conde 
lay, to the lowxr story of the building, where we found, 
not far from the room in which I had been at first con¬ 
fined, a considerable body of my conductor's attendants, 
with his son, the Prince d’Auvergne. The moment the 
young man saw me, he started forward, and grasped my 
hand, exclaiming, “ He is safe! he is safe!” 

“ He is so,” replied the Duke; “ but it is not his own 
fault that he is not now lying stark and cold, as some 
others that I could name. Take him away with you, 
D’Auvergne, to our quarters, and, for Heaven’s sake, 
teach him to be cautious where he is. Monsieur de 
Cerons,” he continued, turning to me, “ I need not ask 
you whether I have your parole.” 

“Of course, my lord,” 1 replied, “of course; I sur¬ 
rendered voluntarily to Monsieur Martigue, and by the 
same right that I claim my life, not as a matter of grace, 
but as a matter of justice, 1 consider myself as a prisoner 
till my ransom is granted and paid.” 

The Duke bowed his head and left me, and the Prince 
d’Auvergne, with his attendants, led me out info the 
.streets of Jamjic, where, with several torches before us, 
we proceeded to the lower part of the town, and entered 
a large dwelling, w'hich had been taken possession of by 
the Duke of Montpensier. A good deal to my surprise, 
for I had as yet seen nothing but the Huguenot camp, I 
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found nearly as much splendour and luxury reigning in 
the temporary abode of the Catholic commander, as if 
he had been in the mansion of his ancestors. There 
were servants in magnificent dresses, there were lights 
in all the rooms, and the Prince led me into a hall where 
a large table was set out as if for the supper of some 
twenty or thirty persons. 

“ My fathei',” he said, “ will soon return ; but till lie 
does so, Monsieur de Ccrons, let us go into this little 
room beyond, and converse for a few moments quietly.” 

He then led me in, asked after the wounds I had re¬ 
ceived ; spoke to me of the dilTcrent events of the late 
battle; and mentioned the death of the Prince de Conde 
with so much kindly and noble feeling, that had not my 
mind been altogether prepossessed in his favour before, 
those words would have attached me to him for ever. 
He then gave me scvcr.al cautions with regard to my 
conduct during my stay in the Catholic camp. 

“ Neither my father nor myself,” he said, “ w'ould wish 
you to abandon your opinions, except upon full convic¬ 
tion ; but, at the same time, it will be much better for 
you, as far as possible, to restrain any espression of 
those opinions, for there are dangerous men around us 
all, and you might place yourself in situations from which 
it might be difficult, if not impossible, to extricate you.” 

I promised to follow his counsel; and then, judging 
from his conversation that he must have more experi¬ 
ence in the ways of courts and camps than I had ima¬ 
gined, I asked him if this was the first campaign in which 
he had served. 

“Oh, no!” he replied; “I am older than I appear. 
Monsieur do Cerons.” 

And I found that such, indeed, was the case; but that 
in him there was the extraordinary combination of high 
pow'ers of mind and considerable experience, with un¬ 
presuming modesty, and all the frank, quick emotions of 
boyhood. I remarked afterwards something line and 
noble, too, in the demeanour of the father to the son. 
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and the son to the father. The Duke felt all the eager 
apprehensions and tender anxiety for the young Prince 
that he had felt when his son was a youth, flew always 
to his succour in the battle-field, and seemed unwilling 
to yield the aflectionate privilege of guiding, guarding, 
and defending his boy; but, at the same time, he was 
aware and proud of his son’s high qualities, had every 
confidence in his mind and judgment, and treated his 
opinions with that respect which insured the respect of 
others. The son, on his part, though well aware of his 
own capability of directing and defending himself, ever 
showed the deepest gratitude fi>r his father’s tenderness, 
and reverence for his aixthority and advice. 

\Ve had not been long in conversation, when sonic 
steps were heard in the other hall, and the voice of the 
Duke of Montpensier exclaiming, “ Where are you, 
Francis ? Where is Monsieur de (ierons ?” 

In another moment the Duke entered the room, before 
his son could go to meet him, having been accompanied 
by Martiguc, who entered the little room with him, and 
by several others, who remained behind in the sujiper- 
room. 

The moment he came in, Martiguc seized me roughly 
by the collar on both sides of my bulf coat, and gave me 
a strong but friendly shake, exclaiming, “You young 
scoundrel, you owe me double ransom, I swear.” And 
as he spoke, the old soldier looked me over from head 
to foot ivith the eye of a connoisseur, as if calculating 
what portion of strength there was in my limbs. 

“ Upon my honour, Monsieur de Martiguc,” I replied, 
“ I think I do, for you have certainly once spared my 
life, and once saved it.” 

“ You are honest, you are honest!” replied Martigne, 
in the same tone; “ but here I and Monsieur de Mont- 
jiensier have been quarrelling for you. lie says he will 
keep you here at all events till your wounds are whole, 
to try if he cannot cure you of Calvinism, or at all events 
teaeh you to serve the King in another way than fighting 
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his troops and cutting the throats of his subjects. I 
want you to be put to ransom directly, in order that you 
and I may, some day or another before long, have a fair 
opportunity of trying our right hands; for we have not 
had it out yet, seeing that you got off in such a shabby 
way this morning by shooting my horse.” 

“I could not help it. Monsieur dc Martiguc,” I replied, 
“ or I w'oidd not have done it. I was in the midst of 
your people; and if 1 had not taken that moment to 
escape, I must have surrendered to them even if 1 had 
got the better of you. However, 1 surely made up for 
it afterwards.” 

“What! in the village?” cried Martiguc. “Oh, I 
never got near you thci’e.” 

“ No,” I replied, “ but after that unfortunate mHee, I 
made up my mind that I woidd surrender to none but 
you if I could help it, and lay still there while twenty 
people passed, till I saw you come up.” 

“ By the Lord, you might have done worse!” cried 
Martigue. “ If Montluc had got hold of you, he w'ould 
have given you a pistol-shot for your pains. Bj' the 
way, it was shrewd of you. Monsieur de Montpciisicr, to 
send Montluc away towards Cognac; for, by heavens! 
if he had been at the ear of Monseigneur to-night, in¬ 
stead of quiet people like ourselves, there is no know ing 
what would have come of it.” 

“ The streets of Jamac would have flowed with blood,” 
replied the Duke; “ however. Monsieur do Cerons, you 
are now safe ; and I have to inform you that Monsieur 
de Martigue consents to receive your ransom from me; 
so that you are now my prisoner. I trust I may add, 
also, that you are my son’s friend, and, therefore, I will 
beg you to remain with us for some few weeks, as I have 
every reason to believe that ere long matters will 
assume a more pacific aspect, and that the contentions 
which now desolate France will be brought to an end 
without your taking any farther sh.are therein.” 

I had no choice but to obey ; for, of course, I could 
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not compel them to set me at liberty before they thought 
fit. 1 knew, also, that, for the time, I was unable, on 
account of my wounds, to do any effectual service in the 
field, and, therefore, I regretted less to be thus detained 
a prisoner. 

When all this was settled, the Duke informed me that 
he intended to send a flag the next morning to the 
Admiral, and that, if 1 chose it, I could communicate at 
the same time with any of ray friends in the camp, and 
give any orders concerning my baggage and attendants 
that 1 might think fit. This information was gratifying 
to me in several respects, but in none more than inas¬ 
much as it showed me that the Admiral had been 
enabled to save a large portion of the Huguenot army 
and all the baggage. 

I took advantage of the Duke’s offer then, to send 
word to Moric Endem to take thejeommand of my troop 
till my return, to despatch three horses and two horse¬ 
boys to join me immediately ; and, carrying the small 
chest, in which I had placed the ransom of Monsieur de 
.lersay with the other money, to the Admiral, to beg 
him to open it, and divide a thousand crowns amongst 
the men of my troop, requesting further that, after send¬ 
ing me a thousand crowns, he would put the rest in 
safety for me till the Catholics admitted me to ransom. 
I wrote these directions down at once by the Duke’s 
desire, as the messenger was to set off early on the 
following morning; and, ere I had done, for it took 
me some time to write with my left hand, one of the 
sewers announced to the Duke that supper was upon 
the table. 

“ You look pale and worn. Monsieur de Cerons,” said 
the Duke. “My principal officers sup with me to¬ 
night ; pray come and take some refreshment, after 
which you shall retire to a chamber prepared for you, 
and I will send my own surgeon to attend you, for I 
see you are somewhat hurt.” 

Thus saying he left me, and finishing what I was 
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writing, I directed it on the back to Moric Eudem, with 
a few words stating that, if he was not to be found, it 
was to be given to the Admiral. I then followed to the 
supper-table, at which the Duke was now seated, sur¬ 
rounded by a number of distinguished men, but with a 
seat reserved for me amongst them; and I must say that 
I never in my life met with more kindness and courtesy 
than greeted me at the Duke of Montpensier’s table, 
though but a prisoner. 

The Duke and the Prince both pressed me to eat, but 
the wound in my arm had given me excessive pain 
during the whole evening; my shoulder was burning 
and inflamed; I felt bruised, fevered, sick, and weary; 
and before my eyes, as I sat at the table, were floating 
continually vague images of all the terrible scenes and 
events that 1 had been witness to during that day. It 
may well be conceived, therefore, that I loathed the 
very sight of food, and yet every moment I felt myself 
becoming more and more faint. I saw the eyes of the 
Prince d’Auvergne fix upon me from time to time, and 
at length he sent round one of the attendants, who W'as 
pouring out for him some choice wine, to carry the 
flagon to me. I held the cup for him, thinking that the 
wine might revive me; but as I did so and turned my 
head somewhat suddenly, all the objects in the room 
seemed to swim around me, and 1 fell back senseless 
on the floor of the hall. 

When I was recovered in some degree, I found myself 
in bed in a very comfortable room, with a gentleman in 
the dress of a surgeon beside me, and two or three 
attendants around. 1 have only a very vague recollec¬ 
tion, however, of what passed on that occasion, for I 
was during the whole night in a state approaching 
delirium, with wild, vague images of the battle, and its 
consequences rising up before my mind the moment I 
closed my eyes to sleep. Now I was in the midst of 
the enemy again, fighting hand to hand with Martigue; 
then he suddenly changed to the Prince dc Conde, and 
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by some strange process of the imagination I became 
Montesquieu, and was about to shoot him under the bank, 
hating myself all the time for what I was doing, yet 
hurried on irresistibly to accomplish it. Then, suddenly, 
a strong hand seemed to seize me, and I found myself a 
prisoner; and at other times I beheld the gallant Prbicc 
who had fallen, as he sat before the last fatal charge, 
raising his hand towards the w’hite banner above his 
head, and addressing those last, terrible, memorable 
words to us who surrounded him. 

In such wild visions passed the whole night; but an 
hour or two before daybreak I fell into a somewhat 
sounder sleep; and when I awoke just after the dawn, I 
found the Prince d’Auvergne sitting beside me, and 
sjieakiug, in a low voice, to one of the attendants. 

“Oh, is that you, monseigneur 1” I said, turning 
partly towards him. 

“Yes, Monsieur de Cerons,” he replied, “I did not 
like to wake you, because the attendant tells me you 
have had a bad night; but, as you are awake, I may as 
well ask you if there is anything that 1 can do for you 
this morning, as I am going with the rest of the officers 
to the field of battle to inquire into the loss on either 
side, and to make arrangements in regard to the 
wounded and the dead. I fear that you must, like most 
of us, have some friend there.” 

“ Several, I doubt not, my lord,” I replied; “ but, of 
course, my principal care must be for my own people. 
Should you find amongst the prisoners or the wounded 
any men belonging to my band, I trust that you will have 
them kindly treated for my sake. There is one poor 
lad, indeed, for whom I am anxious to make inquiries. 
He is named Andriot, and followed me to the field, not 
as a man at arms, but merely as an attendant; be fell 
upon the slope of the hill, about half a mile from Triac, 
in face of Monsieur de Brissac’s arquebusiers.” 

“ I will not fail to make inquiries for him,” replied 
the Prince, “ and for the others also; and I will report 
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to you, as soon as I return, rvhat has been done. It 
may be late, however, before I do come back; and in 
the mean time, I understand the surgeon has left espe¬ 
cial orders, that you should not quit your bod on any 
account whatever.” 

I would fain have risen, but the Prince insisted so 
strongly upon my obeying the surgeon’s commands to 
the letter, that I promised him to do so, and soon found 
the benefit of yielding to better knowledge than my own. 

After remainmg for an hour, or somewhat more, in 
sorrowful but less whirling thoughts than during the 
preceding evening I had been able to obtain, exhaustion 
and weakness again brought on sleep, but of a far move 
c.alra and beneficial character; and, till nearly four o’clock 
in the evening, I enjoyed a long lapse of peaceful 
slumber. 

At length I woke, and found a servant still with mo, 
with whom I talked for some time on the rumours of 
the day, and found, much to my satisfaction, that a large 
force of Protestants occupied Cognac, and that the rest 
of the army had cfTectcd its retreat in complete safety to 
the town of Sainctes. Very few prisoners were said to 
have been taken, and the whole baggage of the Pro¬ 
testant army had, it seems, been saved. The attcnd.ant, 
however, spoke confidently of Cognac being attacked the 
next day, talked of the Protestant cause as utterly 
ruined and hopeless, and exalted the virtues, skill, 
and courage of the Duke of Anjou to the very skies. 
Remembering the warning I had received on the pre¬ 
ceding night, I made no reply, but only asked questions 
to which he very willingly returned an answer. 

In the midst of our conversation, however, I heard 
irregular foot-falls without, as if those of some lame 
person approaching the chamber, and in a moment or 
two after, not a little to my satisfaction, poor Andriot 
hobbled in, supporting himself upon a stick, ’fhe same 
ball, it seems, which had killed his horse had wounded 
hiln also in the leg, and though the man was by no 
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means a coward, and, I believe, was perfectly insensible 
of anything like nervous agitation, he avoided from that 
moment every scene of strife, declaring deliberately that 
wounds in the leg were not comfortable. 

I was visited, at a later period on the same night, by 
the I’rince d’Auvergne, and on the following day wa-s 
permitted to rise, and spent an hour in the morning 
with the Duke of Montpensicr. The Duke and his son 
both showed me the very greatest kindness : but there 
was not the slightest ivord said about admitting mo to 
ransom, and I remarked that the subject was carefully 
avoided. In the evening, my horses and the grooms I 
had sent for arrived, together with the money, and a 
letter from Moric Endem, which w as couched in the fol¬ 
lowing terms:— 

“ Monseigneur, 

“ 1 have never seen any one comport himself better in 
a hot mUh than you did yesterday, which must console 
you for being taken prisoner, and for having to pay a 
ransom, which is alw'ays, of course, the most unpleasant 
thing that can happen to any gentleman adventurer. I 
dare say for a person of your kidney it would have been 
pleasanter, take it upon the whole, to be killed outright 
by the side of our brave Prince. I have often heard 
gentlemen—that is to say, young gentlemen—say such 
things; but I never could manage to feel anything of 
the kind myself, always looking upon a live ass to be a 
great deal better than a dead lion. I have not the 
slightest doubt, therefore, that some time or another 
hereafter, you will find it a very comfortable thing indeed 
to be alive; and you will have the advantage, too, of 
being able to get yourself killed another time in case 
you like it. 

“ In the mean time, I will do my best to lead the 
troop as you have done, and I trust we shall have plenty 
of plunder to give an account of when you come back 
again. The enemy arc not so successful at that work 
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as. we are, and you will be glad to hear that all the bag¬ 
gage is quite safe. I have taken the ehest to the 
Admiral as you commanded, and have distributed the 
thousand crowns amongst the men, who are very grate¬ 
ful, and I send you the thousand that you require for 
yourself, together with the Admiral’s receipt for the 
remainder, amounting to thi'cc thousand seven hundred 
and sixty crowns of the sun, with two livres tournois, 
six sous, and two deniers. I am sorry to tell you that 
we have lost no less than thirteen men, of whom nine 
were killed or disabled before you quitted us on the hill. 
Poor Moriton we got otf, but he died last night, having 
been shot very funnily by two arquebuse balls at the 
same moment, which must have touched each other, for 
they made a long wound just like a keyhole. 1 have kept 
his cuirass, poor fellow, for one may live many a day with¬ 
out seeing such a thing as that. I myself have lost the 
tip of my right ear, which is no great loss after all, for it 
only makes that one match the left, the end of which was 
shot off some years ago by a mad fellow called Chicot. 
I send you below a list of our killed and wounded, and am 
“ Your devoted servant, 

“ Moiuc Enoem.” 

With thisVurious epistle vvas a brief note fi'om the 
Admiral, acknowledging the receipt of the money, and 
telling me that though, of course, it was necessary to 
arrange the liberation of the elder and more experienced 
officers in the first instance, he would not forget me 
when it came to my turn. The words W'cre words of 
course, and I certainly did not expect that the Admiral 
would think of the matter much more, which in fact he 
did not do. 

Towards night, the Duke of Montpensicr himself came 
back to Jarnac, and I saw that he was a good deal mor¬ 
tified, annoyed, and thoughtful. After supper, he some¬ 
what recovered himself, and 1 then found from w'hat 
he said, that the efforts of the Catholics upon Cognac 
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had been repelled, sueccssfully, at every point, and the 
army obliged to withdraw. Shortly after this period, 
the Dulic entered my chamber one morning early, 
saying, ‘‘ Monsieiir de Ccrons, I come to take leave of 
you for a time. 'J'he army is about to march, the sur¬ 
geon thinks it is not fit that you should advance as 
rapidly as we do, and it is, therefore, my wish that you 
should proceed by slow stages to my house at Champigny, 
W'here a part of my attendants are about to go. You 
will there find every convenience. I have written to 
prepare my peojile for your reception, and I consideryou 
still, you must remember, upon parole.” 

“ It must be as you think fit, my lord,” I replied, 
“ but I trust it will not be long before you kindly name 
ray ransom, and set me at liberty.” 

The Duke turned to me with a kindly expression of 
countenance, and replied, “ Believe me. Monsieur de 
Cerons, I have your interests nearly at heart. My son 
and I are not persons whose affections arc given by 
halves. I have consulted with him, and with one or two 
other gentlemen, for whose opinion I have a respect, 
and they all think with me, that I had better act ns I 
have undoubtedly a right to do, and detain you as a 
prisoner, though assuredly a prisoner in no very strict 
sense of the word, rather than, by permitting you to go 
on in the course with which you have begun—glorious 
in a military point of view, as it may be—rather than 
see you, f say, make yourself remarkable by determined 
rebellion and opposition to the Royal authority, and 
thus exclude yourself for ever from the royal protection. 
There is my hand. Monsieur de Cerons. Believe me, I 
wish you well.” 

1 took his hand respectfully, I may say affectionately, 
and I replied, “ Your good opinion is, indeed, most 
deeply valuable to me, my lord; but yet, pardon me for 
detaining you to hear one word more. In your calcu¬ 
lations for my benefit, there are things that yon do not 
know. Arc you aware, my lord, that the whole fortune 
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I possess on earth is my sword; that it is an alisolute 
necessity for me to distinguish myself, and make myself 
a high name by military exertion ? It is of course im¬ 
possible for mo to fight against those who maintain the 
same religious opinions as myself, and, consequently, the 
only field that is open to me in arms is in the rrotastant 
cause.” 

“ But the estate of Cerons?” said the Duke, inquir¬ 
ingly. “ I remember it a very fair property in the 
hands of, I think, your father.” 

“ Alas! sir,” I replied, “ the estate of Cerons has 
never been mine. My father, by the necessity of the 
times in which ho lived, was obliged to part with the 
whole estate, except one rood of land, retained to pre¬ 
serve the name to his son. The rest was bought by bis 
more fortunate cousin, the Baron de Blancford, with 
whom it still remains. Thus, therefore, my lord, if you 
keep me a prisoner, though your motives may be most 
kind ones, you cut me off i'rom every opportunity of 
advancing my own fortunes and renown; and lot me 
.add, in one word, that I h.ave the strongest of all pos¬ 
sible motives for seeking to urge my w.ay forward as 
fast ns possible.” 

“ M'hat, love?” said the Duke of Monti)ensier, laying 
his hand upon my shoulder, and gazing in my face with 
a smile. “ Nay, never conceal it. 1 can feel for you 
well. Monsieur de Cerons. But let me consider for a 
moment.” And he fell into a fit of musing wdiich lasted 
for several minutes. 

“ 1 had thought your circumstances were different,” 
he continued; “but, however, it will only make this 
difference, that it will induce us to do at once what we 
intended always to do ultimately.” 

“ To set me at liberty, I trust, my lord?” I replied. 

“ No,” he said, with a smile, “ no; the very reason 
you give is a stronger motive for keeping you. But 
Francis shall speak to you upon it all. You will make 
your first day’s march with him to-morrow, and remem- 
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her, I only exact one thing ere we part. When you arc 
at Champigny, you are to make yourself as little known 
by name as possible, and to keep j'onrself as much con¬ 
cealed as you can. However, I will talk to D’Auvergne 
about it, and he shall tell you all. He sees me ten 
.miles upon my way to-day, and then returns. Trust to 
what ho tells you from me, as if they were my own 
words.” And, thus saying, he left me, grateful indeed 
for having made such a friend, but still not a little 
grieved and melancholy at the prospect of remaining a 
prisoner, confined to the dull neighbourhood of Saumur, 
to which place I fancied the Duke was about to send me. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

From the windows of the house where the Duke of 
Montpensicr had taken up his cpiarters, I saw a large 
division of the army march out of Jarnac, and certainly 
a very different scene, indeed, was afforded by the gay 
and glittering procession of the royal host from that 
of the bands of the poor Huguenots, even in their freshest 
guise. Of the young Prince d'Auvergno I saw nothing 
during that day till supper-time, when, surrounded by 
his officers, he had only an opportunity of speaking to 
me a few words to prepare me for taking my departure 
from Jarnac, an hour after sunrise on the following day. 
Though there were one or two persons of higher rank sat 
nearer the Prince at supper than 1 did, and many with 
whom he was in old habits of intimacy, yet the little 
incident which had occurred during the retreat from 
Loudun, my condition as a prisoner, and the anxiety he 
had felt at different times on my account when my hfe 
was in danger, seemed to have established a deeper kind 
of interest between me and him than there existed 
between himself and any of his own party, and he 
always spoke to me with that tone of kindness, atten- 
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tion, and feeling which made any strangers who might 
happen to be at the table turn their eyes to sec who it 
was that the Prince addressed in such a manner. 

Somewhat before the time appointed on the following 
morning I descended from my chamber, prepared to set 
out. I found that the Prince* had gone to the quarters 
of the Duke of Anjou, and sueh of his attendants as 
were about to l>e sent from the army to Champigny, 
were waiting round the door with their horses and mine 
ready to take their place as the troops passed along. 
Detei’mincd to follow their example, T was waiting by 
the side of my horse, w'hile the attendants of the Duke 
of Montpensier, and ray own, kept respectfully at a 
little distance, when I felt some one suddenly ])ull my 
mantle, and turning round, a letter was suddenly put 
into my hands, and I saw one of the most beautiful 
girls I had ever beheld, whose features seemed not un¬ 
familiar to me. The handwriting of the letter, however, 
was far better known, for it was that of Louise de 
Blancford, and, all eagerness, I was tearing open the 
seal, when the girl again plucked me by the cloak, and 
gazing up in my face, with her large dark eyes, cried, 
“ Hist! seigneur, hist! Will you befriend us ?” 

She seemed about thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
not more; and after gazing upon her for a moment, 
endeavouring to recollect where I had seen her, I said, 
“ How can I befriend you, my good girl? What is 
your name ?” 

“ You recollect me not,” replied the girl; “ but my 
name is Miriam Ahar.” 

“ Oh, I recollect thee well,” I replied; “now tell me 
what I can do for thee, pretty one, and I will do it with 
pleasure.” And as I spoke there was a look of real 


* H« was called the Prince Dauphin on account of his being the 
Dauphin of Auvergne; but we have given him the title of Prince only 
for fear of confusion. It has been attempted in these pages to display 
his character as it really was, while we give a few traits and anecdotes 
of his conduct in situations in which he was actually placed. 
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pleasure, I believe, came over my countenance which 
brought a smile upon the girl’s beautiful lips. 

“ I was sure you would be kind,” she said, “ and you 
c.an help us thus: My father is here in yonder house 
with some rich merchandise. He is appointed to come 
after the army with the rear-guard, which sets «ut at 
four this evening; but he has learned from a good friend 
in this place, that six of the many men who do evil 
deeds in such armies as these, have their eyes upon 
him. Now yon know what often happens to a Jew 
when he travels with the rear-guard of an army.” 

“ No, I do not,” 1 replied : “ 1 never heard of any 
injury befalling them.” 

“ Ay, who hears of such things befalling them hut 
their own nation ?” said she. “ Who hears that the 
dead body of a Jew, murdered and stripped, is found by 
the road side? and all that are with him, what becomes 
of them ? They fly if they are permitted, and some are 
killed to prevent them from bearing witness, and the 
rest arc silent through fear, and the murderers go away 
enriched.” 

There was reason to believe that the girl’s tale was 
too true; but it was difficult to know how to serve 
her. 

“ My poor child,” I said, “ what can be done for you ? 
I am a prisoner, and wounded myself; but if you would 
point out what could be done, I would gladly do it, for 
I remember you were kind to me long ago.” 

“ You can do much for us,” she said. “ We knew 
you wore a prisoner, for we have been in the Protestant 
camp, and inquired for you. But still you can do much 
for us; for they say that you are loved by some of the 
groat amongst these people, and we have only the pro¬ 
tection of those who would devour us. Get us permis¬ 
sion to go this very hour in the train of the main battle 
with which you go, and let one of your people accom¬ 
pany us; if so, we are safe; if not, we are altogether 
lost.” 


R 
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“ I will do my best for you, Miriam,” I replied. 
“ Here comes the Prince d’Auvergne; I will apply to 
him. Stand by me; do not go back.—My lord,” I said, 
“ here is a petitioner to me. She and her father were 
kind to me long ago. They are Jews, but without their 
help I could never have appeared in the field at all. 
They are now appointed to go with the rear-guard; but 
you know what is likely to happen to a Jew, in a 
march, partly in the night, amongst the stragglers of 
the army.” 

“ Let them follow ns if they can get ready,” replied 
the Prince, in evident haste; “ one of your people can 
go with them, De Cerons.” 

“ But give them some sort of safeguard, my lord,” 1 
said ; “ one word under your hand.” 

“ Here, a pen and ink, Amon!” said the Prince, in the 
same hasty tone; and tearing a leaf out of his tablet he 
wrote, “ Suffer to pass ”—“ What is the name? ” 

“ Solomon Ahar,” I replied. 

“ Oh, Solomon Ahar, the usurious villain! ” he said; 
“ I have heard of him. Well, nevertheless—” and he 
went on writing—“ Suffer to pass Solomon Ahar, his 
people and horses, with the baggage of Francis d’Au- 
vergne.”—“ There,” he said, “ these vermin will do no 
•great credit to ray baggage, De Cerons: but if you wish 
it, so let it beand as he spoke he looked upon the 
.exquisitely beautiffil form and features of poor Miriam 
Ahar ns if she had been a speckled toad. Such is 
prejudice! 

“ I will be back instantly, De Cerons,” he continued, 
“ and then we will join the regiment” 

Thus saying, he turned into the court of the hotel, and 
I gave the paper to the girl, saying, “ There, Miriam: 
that is all I can do'for you. Andriot, you go with her, 
and take one tif the grooms c I want only one with me. 
See them safe, and join me after the march.” Miriam 
took the paper, and for her only reply kissed the hand 
that held it to her; and running away so fast that 
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Andriot—though very willing to accompany the pretty 
Jewess, it seemed—could scarcely mount his horse in 
time to follow her, she disappeared under the doorway 
of a house higher up the street. 

In a moment or two after the Prince d’Auvergne made 
his appearance again, and, following him to the park of 
the chateau, where his regiment, and several others, 
were drawn up, I was soon plunged into all the bustle 
of a march with a large army. For some time orders 
and counter orders and arrangements of various kinds 
came so thick, that the Prince had no time for conversa¬ 
tion with me; but, after the lapse of about an hour, 
everything fell into regular order again, and as there was 
no chance of any attack, he left the conduct of his regi¬ 
ment to the inferior officers, and civilly getting rid of 
several noblemen and gentlemen who seemed inclined to 
attach themselves to his person, he rode on with me, at 
once opening the conversation with the subject on 
which his father had spoken to me on the preceding 
night. 

“• My father,” he said, “ was so hurried yesterday 
that 1 did not clearly understand whether he had tbld 
you, De Ccrons, what we intended to do, or not?” 

I replied that the Duke had not done so, but had 
referred me to him; and I went on to say, “ You know 
well. Monsieur d’Auvergne, that protracted imprison¬ 
ment must be very painful to me, and 1 trust that it is 
your father’s intention to admit me to ransom.” 

I was proceeding to repeat what I had said to his 
father the day before, when he interrupted me wifh a 
smile, saying, “ You need not give me reasons why, De 
Cerons; though I look so young, I am old enough to 
have felt; and though I am older than .you think me, I 
am not too old to have forgotten such feelings as I saw 
upon a certain parting between a lady and her lover. 
Your secret was well kept both by my father and myself, 
and your sour cousin of Blancford heard nothing of it 
from us. But with regard to setting you free I have 
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nothing to do; and I feel very sure that one of my 
father’s reasons for sending you to Champigny is, that 
you may be near your fair lady, and not by a lengthened 
imprisonment lose the opportunity of advancing yourself 
in the favour cither of herself or her father.” 

“ Good God!” I exclaimed; “ 1 had not the slightest 
idea that the Baron had gone to Saumur.” 

“Oh! you mistake, you mistake,” said the Prince. 
“ My father did not speak of sending you to Champigne- 
le-sec, which, as its name implies, would be a dry 
residence for you enough, but to Champigny, near Paris, 
where we have estates, and an old chateau of which we 
are all fond. But still I must say it is not in my power 
to affect at all my father’s determination about your 
imprisonment. Indeed I must confess I think it best for 
you that it should he as it is; and, at all events, I have 
no authority in the matter. What I alluded to was 
something quite different. 'Tlie day before yesterday, as 
we were riding,down towards Cognac, my father and I 
were talking of you, and we determined, in memory of 
the day when you and I first met, to make you a present 
of a little farm that we lately bought for the purpose of 
giving it to an old friend of ours. He was unfortunately 
killed, however, in the first skirmish of this campaign. 
It lies close to our own place at Champigny, and is 
called by his name, which was the cause of our buying 
it for him. That name is Les Buis. It remains just as 
we had it all arranged, to give him. The old chateau, 
though but small, is, I think you will admit, as sweet a 
spot as well could be chosen to repose in after the toils 
of war. We have had it tapestried and furnished afresh 
throughout in the very last mode, and the annual rent 
amounts to about five thousand livres per annum.” 

“ Oh, my lord, my lord, mention not such a thing to 
me,” I cried. “ Although your rank and mine might 
well permit me to accept your bounty, yet such a gift as 
that I am utterly undeserving of.” 

“ Not at all, De Cerons, not at all,” replied the 
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Prince. “You must recollect the circumstances under 
which it is offered. If, on the occasion of the retreat 
from Loudun, you had chosen to kill me, you might 
have done so; but you were too generous for that. 
You might equally have made me your prisoner; but 
the truth was you thought me a mere boy, and let me 
escape. I have no objection, Dc Cerons, to remain 
under obligations to you ; and even in offering you this 
little gift, both my father and myself are still your 
debtors. You forget what would have been the ransom 
of the Prince d’Auvergne. I know' w'ell w’hat it would 
bo if Montiuc had to fix it. Certainly not less than fifty 
thousand gold Henris, or a hundred thousand crowns of 
the sun. The estate we give, in all, cost but a third of 
that sum; and, therefore, my good friend, ns the mer¬ 
chants would sa}', I still boar a great ])ortiou of my 
ransom to the credit of gratitude. The deeds of the 
estate my father has left with me to make over to you, 
and, if we can find a notary within ten miles of our 
halting-place, they shall be made your own tliis very 
night.” 

It may be easily conceived what were my feelings 
upon the present occasion. The tone in which he spoke, 
his whole manner and look, left no opportunity of 
refusing, even with courtesy, had I been so inclined. 
But when 1 looked upon his offer, and thought that this, 
which was given so generously, might be but the foun¬ 
dation of my future fortunes, 1 felt no inclination to 
rcftise. I thought of Louise, too, my own bright Louise, 
and I felt the letter which she had sent me, and which 
I had placed in my bosom to read when alone, grow 
warm upon my heart when new hopes and expectations 
entered into it. 

The eye of the Prince was upon me as I thus thought, 
and he seemed to read all the feelings that were passing 
in my bosom, for a smile came upon his countenance, 
and he said, “ Come, Dc Cerons, you accept it. Prithee, 
not a word more. At Champigny you will have the 
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opportunity of visiting your new estate, or even of dwel¬ 
ling there if you so will, for the limits of the two pro¬ 
perties touch, and of course you may reside at which 
you will. It is better, perhaps, however, that you should 
go to Champigny at first, where everything is prepared 
and ready for you; and, in the mean time, as it is some¬ 
what dangerous just now for a Protestant to appear in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, you may take with all safety 
the name of Les Bois, as you have made that of De 
Cerons somewhat too well known.” 

Thus conversing we went on our way, and in the 
evening arrived at the camp under the walls of Angou- 
lemc. Persons were waiting for us at the quarters 
marked out for the Prince d’Auvergne, inviting us to sup 
with the Duke of Montpensier, and not a moment was 
allowed me to read the letter of Louise till 1 retired to 
rest for the night. 

In the mean time, however, two circumstances hap¬ 
pened which I must notice briefly. The first was the 
actual transfer of the chateau and property of Les Bois 
to myself, which was executed that night in the presence 
of a notary, both the Duke of Montpensier and the Prince 
signing the act. The next occurred as we were pausing 
round the table for a moment after supper. There was 
no one in the chamber but the Duke, his son, and 
myself, and we were about to separate, when an attend¬ 
ant announced that the Jew, Solomon Ahar, waited 
without. Probably each of the three thought that the 
business of the Jew was with himself; but the Duke said, 
" It is only that usurious Jew, who comes to tell me, I 
.suppose, that the Duke of Anjou cannot have the money 
that he wants. In fact, I saw it would Be so last night; 
and I suppose that the man is afraid of telling the Duke 
himself, lest he should lose his cars, so comes to put 
the unpleasant task on me. Send him in, however.” 

In a moment after poor Solomon Ahar entered, cring¬ 
ing and bending down to the ground. 

“ Well, Solomon," said the Duke, “ you have come 
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sooner than I expected to see you; and I suppose this 
promptitude shows that you have no very good news to 
bring me.” 

“Not so, my most gracious lord,” replied the Jew, 
bending again to the very ground. “ On the contrary, 

I come to say, I think it can be done. I trust it can be 
managed. I have good hope that we can accept the 
terms of the noble Prince; for as 1 came along but now, 

I have had much talk and conversation with some of the 
gentle leaders, about arms, and spoil, and ransoms, and 
what not, and I have done a little commerce by the way, 
so that I think the matter can be done to the Prince’s 
contentment; and I came to tell you first, monseigneur, 
because I thought it would do you a pleasure to tell his 
Highness yourself.” 

“ On my life, it does!” cried the Duke, “ for there is 
many a thing 1 want the Prince to do, which 1 dare not 
even ask, when he is in such a humour us at iwesent.” 

“ It is all owing, my very good and excellent lord,” 
said the Jew, “it is all owing to these two noble gen¬ 
tlemen, my excellent good lord, your son, and that very 
respectable knight who sits by him; for had it not been 
for their protection, and my lord the Prince’s permission 
to come with the main battle, I should never have seen 
these worthy traders, and done the little commerce that 
enables me to pleasure the Prince.” 

“ It cannot be a little commerce, good Solomon,” said 
the Duke, “ which enables you to furnish a sum of two 
hundred thousand crowns, when you declared you could 
not find it in all Paris.” 

“On my life and soul!” cried the Israelite, “it will 
but pay the interest of the money, in case I be a loser.” 

But both the Duke and his son laughed, and Solomon 
himself grinned silently, as if he did not in the least 
degree expect to be believed. He produced from under 
his robe, however, two small packets, one containing 
the most exquisitely beautiful pair of gloves for a lady 
that I ever beheld, being formed of peach-coloured velvet, 
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embroidered on the back with gold and pearls, which he 
laid before the Prince d’Auvergne, begging his accept¬ 
ance of them as a present for any lady that he loved. 
The other was a small plain dagger, about two hands’ 
breadths in length, the baft of which was as plain as it 
well could be. being distinguished by nothing but a few 
lines of gold inlaid in the steel. The blade, which he 
drew from the plain steel sheath, was thick and dull in 
colour, as if it had once been rusty and ill-cleaned. Ne¬ 
vertheless, this somewhat coarsc-looking implement he 
laid upon the table before the Duke with great reverence, 
saying, “ Let me beg your noble acceptance of that 
which, though it looks but a poor gift, may be consi¬ 
dered as invaluable. That dagger is made of one cake of 
pure Damascus steel. It will pass through the finest-tem¬ 
pered corselet that can be produced in the camp, even 
when struck by a weak arm; and with that dagger the 
Dmperor Ilassan, Caliph of the Moors, killed no less 
than ten Spanish cavaliers at the great battle of the 
Salado.” 

The Duke of Montpensier seemed to value the gift 
highly, and the Jew then turned towards me, bowing 
low, and saying, “ I have not forgotten to be grateful to 
Monsieur de Ccrons.” 

“The only gratitude I wish, good Solomon,” 1 replied, 
“is, that you will find for me a certain dagger that you 
know of, and which I fear may be lost to me for ever, 
by the death of the person to whom you delivered it.” 

“I feared so, I feared so,” said the Jew; “but it 
shall be found, if it be on this side of Constantinople. I 
have heard, good sir, that you are going towards Paris, 
so Monsieur Arnon, the Intendant of my good Seigneur 
d’Auvergne told me; and I would fain travel in such 
safe company, especially as 1 go on the business of his 
Highness of Anjou,” he added, looking at the Duke. 

“ Be it so—be it so,” said the Duke of Montpensier; 
“ and the sooner you arrive in the capital the better.” 

“ On the twenty-fifth day of the present month,” 
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said the Jew, “ his Highness may draw on me bills of 
exchange through any of the merchants of Poitiers. 
They will not refuse him the money when they see the 
name of Solomon Ahar.” 

The Duke seemed not a little pleased with this intelli¬ 
gence, and, a few more words having passed, Solomon 
retired from the room, and the Duke hastened to com¬ 
municate the nows he luid received to the Duke of 
Anjou. 

In the meantime, the Prince d’Auvergne and I 
returned to our (juartors, and bidding me, kindly, adieu, 
as 1 was to depart early on the following morning, he 
left me, as he thought, to repose. Sleep, however, was 
not destined to visit my eyes that night. It was with 
difficulty—my right hand and arm being still bound up 
in its wooden case—that I was able to open the letter 
of Louise ; and oh, when I did open it, what pain did it 
indict! The letter has been since destroyed, so that I 
cannot give it accurately; but it informed me that the 
Haroness had notified to her that her father had con¬ 
cluded upon a marriage bctw'oen her and the Lord of Blayc. 
Her consent, she said, had never been asked, and the 
Baroness had immediately left her, stupified and thun¬ 
derstruck. Tlic only consolations she had, the poor 
girl said, were, in the first place, that the man himself 
was absent with the army, and likely to be absent 
long; and, in the second, that La Tour assured her 
the Baron himself had fixed that the marriage should 
not Like place for some time. To give me some comfort 
in such circumstances, she said, “ You know me, Henri; 
and know that I would rather die. But oh, that I could 
see you, and speak with you now, if it were but for a 
few hours 1 ” 

It may well be conceived that the time now appeared 
to liig; and when I, at length, set off upon my journey 
towards Champigny, every league seemed extended to 
two or three, every minute was protracted into days. 
I was the first in the saddle in the morning, the last 
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to feel fatigue at night. But stUl, as all the various 
military movements had disturbed the posts, and we 
rode our own horses, our journey was in reality slow, 
and seemed to me still slower. 

There are but few events in that journey which I need 
dwell upon. The persons who went through it together 
were divided, by their particular circumstances, by their 
religion and their habits, into three parties, and each 
kept much apart from the other. I, belonging to the 
higher class of the land, was separated from the rest 
both by my rank and by my faith; and my servants, 
being Protestants, were, of course, not sought by the 
attendants of the Duke of Montpensier. The Intendant, 
indeed, of the Prince d’Auvergne, generally rode by my 
side, a step further back, endeavouring to beguile the 
way with different stories of the many scenes which 
he had witnessed in a long life, and the descriptions of 
objects which I had never beheld. He told a tale 
pleasantly enough, and his descriptions were vivid and 
accurate. I showed a sufficient degree of interest in 
what he said to flatter his vanity a little, and induce him 
to go on. 

But he saw that I was deeply melancholy, and some¬ 
times appeared to suppose that his conversation wearied 
me, and ceased it for an hour or two. Thus, then, some 
little communication took place between the Catholics 
and Protestants; but it w'as very different with the J ews, 
who formed the third division of our party. They were 
spoken to, indeed, by both the Catholics and Protestants, 
from time to time, and w'ere treated with great kindness 
and with substantial courtesy, having every protection 
and assistance given to them whenever they needed it; 
but the servants, like their masters, looked upon them 
evidently as an inferior race, and kept up as little com¬ 
munication with them as possible. To insure that they 
were well treated, and had nothing to complain of,—for 
the Prince d’Auvergne had given me authority to regulate 
such matters on the march,—I generally made Solomon 
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and Miriam come and sit with me for an hour, after our 
day's journey was over, somewhat to the scandal, I 
believe, of good Master Amon, the Intendant, who 
thought it strange that a French nobleman should permit 
a Jew to sit in his presence. 

By this means toot place an intimacy—if that can be 
so called which consisted almost altogether in tokens of 
respect and reverence on the one side, and protection 
on the other—between me and the Jew and his daugh¬ 
ter. They clung to me as the only being that treated 
them with real kindness, and Miriam used to strive to 
amuse mo with a thousand little engaging youthful 
w'ays : she W'ould dance to me to the sound of her own 
singing, which W'as very sweet, though in a tongue that 
I did not understand; and she would play to me, at 
other times, cither upon a small instrument, which she 
called a cithern, or upon a lute, with a skill and perfec¬ 
tion that r had never heard before. She used to watch 
my looks, too, as if to see whether she amused me; but 
she seemed to me too young for idle thoughts to enter 
into the head of any one with regard to her; and 1 do 
not think I was of a character, even if she had been two 
or three years older, to fancy that she was in love w'itli 
me, because she had a grateful regard for me. 

The Jew himself, I believe, would have trusted her 
anywhere with me, as, by this time, he would have 
trusted me with any jewel of his store; and, one even¬ 
ing, when he himself had arrived at the inn, weary and 
somewhat unwell, he sent his daughter to amuse me, 
aud to tell me that he himself had retired to rest. Well 
might he do so; and yet the conversation that we had 
together was as tender and as full of thrilling interest 
as it is possible to conceive. I had been musing sadly 
over my fate and that of Louise, and my eyes were 
buried in my hands when her entrance roused me, so 
that it was evident enough to her that she had just 
recalled me from a painful dream. 

“ You are sad, seigneur,” she said, drawing a seat 
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close up beside me, and laying her small, clear, olive 
hand upon mine. “ You are sad, and you do not tell 
Miriam what you are sad about.” 

“ Oh, you would not care to hear, Miriam,” I rejdied; 
“ and could do me no good if you did hear.” 

“ Oh, but I should care to hear,” she said, “ for 1 love 
you very much, seigneur. I loved you from the first 
moment I saw you, almost as much as—no, not so much 
as I love—him.” 

“ Were you going to say your father, Miriam '!” I 
asked. 

“ No,” she said, “ not him. I was going to say—as 
Martin Vern.” And the girl cohnired a little .as she 
spoke; but added, immediately, “ But he loves you, too, 
and told me how kind you had been to him when he was 
at the siege of Augouleme, and how you had given him 
your hand to help him up into the breach, and how' you 
had carried him down in your arms when he was wounded, 
and saved his life, and been to him like a brother; 
which, for a lord and a soldier like you, he thought very 
kind indeed.” 

“ You seem to have talked very much about me, 
Miriam,” I said. “ When was all this !” 

“ Oh, it was when we were last in Paris,” replied the 
girl; “ when we were staying at the house of Levi, my 
father’s cousin, who has become a Christian, you know; 
and then I would go and see the lady that you had 
written to, which he told me about, aud who had written 
to you again, and sent it to my father’s house at Bor¬ 
deaux, for the old merchant. So when the Baron de 
Blancford wanted the Persian silver brocade for his wife, 
I went with Martin Vern, that is, with the old merchant, 
and saw the young lady, too, and spoke with her in the 
ciibinet behind the great saloon. 1 told her then, that 
if she would write you a letter, and send it to Levi’s 
house, it should be conveyed to you; but I did not think 
then that I should carry it myself.” 

“ And was it so the letter came to me ?” I demanded. 
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“ I had fancied, Miriam, that your father had got it 
when he was in the Protestant camp.” 

“ Oh, no,” she replied ; “ I carried it all the way in 
my bosom. And now I wish you would tell me why 
you arc so sad, and why she looked so sad, too. Per¬ 
haps I could do more than you know.” 

“ Oh, no, Miriam,” I answered, you could do nothing, 
my good girl. That which makes me sad would need a 
more skilful surgeon than you arc to cure.” 

She looked in my face for a moment as if to see whe¬ 
ther I was si)eaking plainly or metaphorically, and she 
then cried, “ Ay, now I understand you. You love her, 
and she loves you, and they will not give her to you in 
marriage.” 

“ Ay, Miriam,” I answered, with a sigh, as .she came 
so near the truth,—“and they talk of giving her to 
another.” 

“To whom? to whom?” cried the girl, eagerly. “ I 
heard something once which makes me suspect.” 

“Oh, no,” I replied, “you know him not, Miriam. 
Ills name is the Seigneur de Blaye.” 

“ I hate him! ” cried the girl, bounding up from her 
scat, as if I had pronounced some talismanic word,— 
“ I hate him! lie dared to take hold of me when my 
father was gone to get him the money he wanted from 
the other room; and he ashed me if I would go and 
live with him; and when I told him no, I would rather 
be waiting w'ench to a butcher’s wife, he struck me on 
the face with his fingers, and called me by a name that 
I must not speak. I never told my father, or I believe 
he would have stabbed him; but I hate him, and I 
shall ever hate him. O seigneur!” she continued, 
turning towards me and clasping her hands together, 
“ you have been very good and kind indeed to me and 
mine, and to all that I ever heard mention your name. 
It is such people as you that make us know what good 
people there can be; and I will try to show you that 
there can be gratitude in a poor Jewish girl. I told 
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my father, when he knew the people intended to mur¬ 
der him on the march from Jarnac, that if he would 
let me go and speak to you, you would be kind to him. 
He would not believe me for a long while; but he said 
that if you were, you would be the first Christian that 
ever looked upon a Jew as anything but a dog. My 
father, however, can be grateful, too, seigneur; and, 
though you may think that poor little Miriam has no 
power, yet in this business she may have more power 
than you know of.” 

Our conversation went on for some time; and the 
girl, young as she was, spoke with a depth of feeling, 
a tenderness, an experience of the world and the 
world’s w'ays, which was very extraordinary, mingled 
as it was with a sort of eager and imaginative wildness 
of manner and language which, probably, she had 
acquired in the somewhat wandering and irregular life 
to which her father’s pursuits subjected her. I looked 
upon the hopes and expectations that she tried to fill 
me wdth, of being able to do something in my behalf, 
as quite idle and vain; but still the gratitude that she 
showed was something pleasant to meet with, and I 
sent her away with thanks, and many a kindly speech 
in return. 

At the village of Berny, a short distance from Paris, 
the Jew, his daughter, and the innumerable packhorses 
which followed him, were to part with their compa¬ 
nions of the way, he proceeding to the capital, and we 
by a side road to Champigny. He now, however, con¬ 
sidered himself quite safe; and when 1 had mounted 
my horse to depart, he came up to the side of my 
horse, followed by Miriam, and prayed a blessing from 
God upon my onward journey. 

“ I have heard from Monsieur Amon,” he said, in a 
low voice, “ that the estate of Les Bois is yours, and 
that for the time I am only to call you Monrieur Les 
Bois; but whether you be at Champigny or at Les 
Bois, I hope you will not refuse to let me within your 
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gates; for you have shown me kindness such as I have 
seldom found, and such as I shall never forget.” 

Thus saying, he kissed my hand after his fashion, 
and Miriam coming up did the same. There was some¬ 
thing in the poor people’s gratitude that made my eyes 
glisten, though they were Jews, and bidding them 
adieu, I rode on. As I turned my horse into the road 
to the right, 1 looked back, and saw that they were 
standing before the inn-door gazing after me still. 


CHAITER XIX. 

1 WAS well pleased to arrive at Champigny, and cer¬ 
tainly a very beautiful and charming spot it was; but 
of course the sight of Les Bois was still more agreeable 
to me as its proprietor. The chateau was a small 
house built in the antique fashion, but still in the 
most perfect repair; certainly very much less than the 
Duke’s own mansion at Champigny, yet large enough 
for my ambition. It was seated on a hill in the midst 
of fine old woods, from which it derived its name; 
and there was an aspect of peace about it and calm 
ancient tranquillity which was pleasant to the eye and 
to the heart, after the scenes of anguish, care, and 
excitement which war had lately presented to ray 
sight. The interior of the chateau was, as the Prince 
d’Auvergne had told me, w'ell furnished, and newly 
furnished, throughout. To my eyes, indeed, it was 
splendid; for in those days there was, perhaps, even 
more than now, a marked difference in the grace, taste, 
and execution of everything in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, and in the remote provinces. 

The good Intendant of the Prince d’Auvergne in¬ 
sisted upon taking me all over the ch&teau, and showing 
me every hole and comer, though I was most anxious, 
I confess, to go into Paris itself, and employ some 
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means for obtaining an interview with Louise. I did 
not know well how to explain my inclinations to my 
worthy companion, and to break the subject to him I 
made some inquiries regarding the capital; but the 
moment he heard that I had never seen Paris, nothing 
would serve him but that I must go there immediately. 
To his imagination it was the chief wonder of the 
world, and, after descanting upon its merits, beauties, 
and excellences for half an hour, he said, “ If it were 
not presuming too far, my lord, I would propose to 
accompany you thither immediately, and show you 
some of the beauties of the place, though even to 
notice them all would require many weeks, I might 
say, months. 

I instantly caught at this proposal, and, mounting 
fresh horses at Champigny, we rode on into the city, 
where, giving our horses to the boys, we proceeded to 
walk through the streets of the capital. At any other 
moment, when my mind was not so occupied by one 
predominant subject, everything that I saw would have 
been a matter of interest to me. Tlie long ranges of 
shops covered over with awnings to keep the merchan ¬ 
dise there exposed from the sun and the air, the people 
reading aloud pieces of poetry and satire at the corners 
of the streets, the different show's and exhibitions that 
attracted the sight at every step, — all would have 
amused, detained, and interested me; but now my 
great desire and object was to discover the abode of 
the Baron de Blancford, and obtain some means of com¬ 
municating with her I loved. The multitude of houses, 
and streets, and people, that increased upon me at every 
minute, confused and puzzled me, and made me fancy 
the attempt almost impracticable, not knowing the 
address, and having no clue in such a labyrinth as 
that. 

Suddenly, however, I called to mind that from Miriam’s 
account Martin Vem was still in the custom of visiting 
the house of the Baron do Blancford; and judging that 
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he as a great merchant must bo known to everybody, I 
asked Anion the Intendant if he could lead me to his 
dwelling. 

“ I do not know him,” said the Intendant. “ Is he a 
Huguenot ?” 

“ No,” I replied, with a smile at the exprclsion of 
horror that came over the man’s countenance on the 
very idea of visiting a Huguenot in Paris. “ No, Mon¬ 
sieur Arnon, he is a Catholic, and a great merchant, who 
has money of mine in his hands.” 

“ Oh, then the case is very different,” replied Amon. 
“'We.will inquire after him immediately.” And entering 
a large goldsmith’s house by the door close to the shop, 
he asked for Martin Vern, the merchant. 

We had now no difflculty in finding the dwelling, 
which was up a flight of steps, the goods not being ex¬ 
posed in the streets as amongst the ordinary shopkeepers, 
but spi’e.id out in rooms within doors. Neither good 
Martin Vern, however, nor his son was to be found at 
home, and I left a message under the name of Les Bois 
asking to see one or both of them at the chateau of 
Champigny. 

Although by this time the days had lengthened, and 
we were in the height of summer, it was now time that 
we should turn our steps homeward, as the distance we 
had to go was ne.arly four leagues, and during the whole 
of the following day I waited in anxious expectation for 
the appearance of one of the two merchants. No one 
came, however, and another and another day succeeded, 
during w'hich I scarcely stirred out, and left directions 
for finding me whenever I did so. At the end of the 
third day my patience became quite exhausted, and on 
the following morning I begged Arnon to send off one of 
the Prince’s servants who knew the capital well, to ask 
why Master Martin Vern had not been to Champigny. 
Arnon did as I directed immediately; and, on bearing 
me the answer, which was that neither Martin Vern nor 
his nephew had yet returned from Blois, where they 
s 
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had gone to attend upon the King, he added, in order to 
set my mind at rest upon the subject which he thojjght 
troubled me, that I might make myself quite easy about 
the money; for that, having made inquiries, he found 
the house of Martin Vem was one of the most wealthy 
and resectable in Paris. 

1 could not help exclaiming, “ Pshaw! it is not the 
money, my good fiiend.” And it was evident from that 
moment that Amon’s curiosity was not a little excited 
to find out what it could be that I sought with the mer¬ 
chants, if it were not the money that they owed me. 
My determination, however, was now taken to seek the 
house of the Baron de Blancford myself; but not ail my 
efforts could discover it, and it was equally in vain that 
I attempted to find the abode of Solomon Ahar. That 
he was going to lodge at the house of his cousin Levi, 1 
knew; but this cousin Levi was not to be discovered, 
and on making inquiries concerning him, I was always 
met by a demand of “ Levi who?” there being a thousand 
persons in Paris of the name of Levi, but all with some 
surname attached. 

In the meantime, the news that daily came in from 
the scene of war, was anything but such as to give me 
gratification. The feeble attack on Poitiers by the 
Protestants ; the gallant defence of the young Duke of 
Guise; the siege of St. Jean d’Angely; the death of 
poor Martigue, whom I could not help regretting; the 
fatal battle of Moncontour, which—although the defeat 
of the Protestants was as complete, and the success of 
the Catholics as surprising, as well need be—was magni¬ 
fied in Paris in a very great degree; all these things 
grieved and pained me, while week after week went by 
in fruitless inquiries; and, at length, with a sort of scorn 
of myself—which is a true part of misanthropy—for 
giving a moment’s credit to the Jew’s professions of 
gratitude, 1 sat me down, in bitterness of spirit, and tried 
to fancy that I hated the whole human race. 

The autumn of the year w'as now approaching; there 
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could be little or no doubt that, during the ensuing win¬ 
ter, the young Lord of Blaye would be free to return to 
I’liris, and pursue the project of marriage which was held 
out to him; and the thoughts of poor Louise, and the 
vexations to which she would be subjected, tormented 
me like an army of fiends, and reinforced themselves by 
every power of imagination. 

The news that St. Jean d’Angcly had been recaptured 
by the Protestants, and that the Prince d’Auvergne, 
who had held it out for some time against them, luid 
been forced to capitulate for want of supplies, had reached 
us some days, when, as I was sitting one night in the 
cabinet at Champigny, I heard the clattering of horses’ 
feet in the court-yard below; and, in a moment after, to 
my great astonishment, the Prince himself entered the 
room. lie embraced me kindly; and after a few minutes’ 
conversation upon general things, remarked that I 
neither looked well nor happy. 

“Come,” he said, “De Ccrons, tell me what is the 
cause of this. I think by this time you may fully confide 
in your friend.” 

Before I could answer, one of his oflicers had entered 
for some directions; and while ho gave them, I made up 
my mind to unbosom my whole thoughts to him. In 
the course of the evening I accordingly did so ; and as 
was much the character, both of his father and himself, 
he heard me out with scarcely any observation or reply. 

When I had completely done, however, and he had a 
complete view of my past life and present situation, he 
said, “There are a good many strange parts in your 
tale, De Cerons; but neither you nor I, I fancy, know so 
much of the laws as to be sure whether these acts of 
your father and your cousin were legal. However, I 
see it is not that which pains you now. It is the matter 
of your fair cousin, and I grieve to say that any news I 
may have for you is not calculated to soothe you. No 
wonder that you have not found them in Paris, for they 
arc all still at Blois with the Court, which gladly keeps 
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your cousin from joining the Admiral and tlie Prince dc 
Bearn. I saw tlicm all there at a grand fete given by 
the King, and talked for some time w ith Mademoiselle 
de Blancford. 1 talked of you, De Cerons, so you may 
suppose that she heard me willingly; and, indeed, it 
was impossible to mistake her looks, ay, or even her 
words, when you were mentioned. If Monsieur de Blaye 
were to marry her, he would certainly wed a woman, 
knowing that she loved another m.an. However, when 
the Baron came up, too, I mentioned you to him, also, 
and somewhat startled him, I believe, by calling you my 
dear and most intimate friend. But he did not look 
dis))leased, De Cerons, nor do I think that he bears any 
ill-will towards you in his heart, though he be wayward 
and moody, and entirely ruled by that worst of aU 
women, his present wife.” 

“Was Monsieur de Blaye there?” I demanded, 
somewhat sharply. 

“ Ho was,” replied the Prince; “and giving himself 
out rather more decidedly than Monsieur dc Blancford 
seemed to like, I thought, as the promised husband of 
your Louise.” 

1 started up with an exclamation and a threat that I 
am now ashamed of. 

“ Hush, hush,” cried the Prince, with a reproving 
smile: “do not give way, my good friend. By this 
conduct, he is doing himself more harm than good, with 
the Baron at least, for I heard him questioned upon the 
subject; and, turning upon his heel with a sort of sneer, 
he replied, ‘ Monsieur de Blaye is somewhat sanguine in 
his nature.’ However, 1 did not forget you, De Cerons, 
and I told the whole story to my father, who, of course, 
is more competent to act than I am. I do not very well 
know what my father did; but I see the result, which 
is, that Monsieur de Blaye has received a high appoint¬ 
ment which he solicited more than a year ago, namely, 
to go with our military embassy to the Court of the 
Sultan. This was done, I am sure, for the purpose of 
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removing him for a time from the scene, and of allowing 
you to have a fair opportunity—” 

“But how, ray dear Prince,” I said, “can I have a 
fair opportunity when I am held a prisoner here, un¬ 
able to advance myself, or signalize my name ?” 

“You shall hear. Do Cerons, you shall hear,” replied 
the Prince. “ My father was not a man to forget any 
point under such circumstances. He empowered me to 
olfer you your liberty freely and without ransom, upon 
one condition, that you should go to join the Prince of 
Orange or Prince Ludovic, who arc now waging war in 
the Low Countries, my father undertaking to obtain for 
you a high command in their army. You would thus 
be enabled to distinguish yourself in a Protestant cause 
without bearing arms against your native country. 
You would not be farther from Mademoiselle de Blanc- 
ford, nor even so far, as in carrying on this fatal con¬ 
test in Guyenne or Poitou; you would be serving the 
King rather than opposing him, for it is his wish to give 
some support to the Prince of Orange; and my father 
only requires you to remain in the Low Countries till a 
peace is established in the internal affairs of France, which, 
we trust, w ill soon be the case; he, at the same time, pro¬ 
mising to you that you shall have permission to reUirn 
to France, freed from all restriction, the moment that it is 
ascertained that Monsieur de Blaye is about to return 
from the East.” 

“ Your father, my lord,” T said, “is moat noble, gene¬ 
rous, and considerate; and, foreseeing everythuig that 
1 could desire or wish, of course, not only prevents the 
possibility of my refusing such an offer, but binds me to 
him by gratitude for ever.” 

“ I told him that such would be the case,” replied 
the Prince; “ but, alas 1 Do Cerons, an unexpected 
event is likely to obstruct all our proceedings. The 
embassy was to set off in ten days, and every thing was 
arranged. Monsieur de Blaye, though looking very much 
mortified when he heard his appointment, of course 
could not refuse it; and I proposed to stay another 
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week at Blois, and then come to you and confer with • 
you regarding the whole afiair, when, suddenly, one 
evening, as I was returning home, I met with three 
women in the street, the principal of whom,—for the 
other two were evidently servants—asked to speak with 
me without taking off her mask. I had a number of 
people about me, but it was close to the door of the 
hotel; and, bringing her into the porter’s chamber, 

I asked her to explain what it was she wanted. As 
soon as we were alone, she took off the mask and showed 
me the face of the Jewish girl, Solomon Ahar’s daughter, 
whom I found talking with you one day at J arnac. She told 
me at the same time that she came to speak to me about 
you, and seemed to know your whole history, and every 
secret of your heart. But to the facts that she told me : 
they were these, that Monsieur de Blaye had gone straight 
to the King, and had asked and obtained leave to remain 
six weeks in Paris before he set out, for the express 
purpose of concluding his marriage before he went. The 
Baron, the girl said, had not given his absolute consent, 
but made it dependent upon his daughter’s inclination; 
but the Baroness had positively promised that the Baron 
and herself would at least sign the contract of marriage, 
even if their daughter, as she said, preferred waiting till 
the return of Monsieur de Blaye. Should they sign it,” 
D’Auvergne continued, “you may consider your Louise 
as lost to you for ever; for her father puts it out of his own 
power to dispose of her hand, or withdraw his consent. 
The Jewess was really agitated about the whole busi¬ 
ness ; and she made some wild exclamations, declaring 
that she would stop it, if I could get permission for her 
father and some persons who have been trading in 
partnership with him, to quit the Court, where they 
have been detained for several weeks in regard to nego¬ 
tiations now going on for loans of money. This was 
easily done, as the thing was nearly concluded; and, as 
soon as I had seen this arranged, I came away hither, 
with my father’s consent, to consult with you in regard 
to what can be done.” 
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“ You are most kind,” I said. “ How can I ever 
thank you, D'Auvergne? but, alas! I fear that I am 
doomed to misery and to despair.” 

“Not so, not quite so,”, replied the Prince. “As I 
came hither from Blois, I considered the matter ma¬ 
turely ; and we have to recollect that you, as a near 
relation of the lady, have every right to oppose the Mg- 
nature of the contract, if you think fit so to do. In the 
first place, you must make perfectly sure that she herself 
is brought to yield by no means of persuasion or intimi¬ 
dation that can be used towards her, and, at the same 
time, things must be suffered to take their course till 
the contract is on the very eve of being signed by the 
Baron. You must then, by some form of law, which 
I can inquire into, give him formal intimation of your 
opposition, which will consequently be brought before 
the courts. The fact is, you are fighting for delay; for 
your opposition against her own father cannot of course 
be successful, and you may, perhaps, be fined in some 
small sum for having made it; but long before that 
time this young libertine, for such he is, must be in 
Constantinople, and the matter secure.” 

I mused for a moment in thought, the intensity of 
which approached to agony; I saw before me the blast¬ 
ing of all my best hopes, and I felt at that moment 
more than I ever had yet done, not only how deeply, 
how truly, how ardently I loved my poor Louise, but 
how completely and thoroughly, without my knowing 
it, her image had been mingled with all my dreams and 
aspirations,—how intimately the thought of winning her 
had mingled with all the motives for energy, exertion, 
and endeavour. I felt at that moment that to lose her, 
was to lose my whole hold of life—my whole induce¬ 
ment to struggle onward in the course I was pursuing. 
There was no scheme so wild, so improbable, so daring, 
that I would not have undertaken it at that moment to 
frustrate machinations that could but tend to her misery 
and my own: there was no step so dangerous to myself, 
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even had it been planted on the crumbling edge of an 
open grave, that I would not have ts^cn to make her 
mine. Yet, as I mused, I could not help thinking,— 
I may say I could not help being convinced,—that the 
scheme of the Prince d’Auvergne was likely to be 
frustrated by some impetuous act of the Baron do 
Blancford. 

“ With many men,” I said, “ the whole might succeed 
admirably; but I, who know his determined and pas¬ 
sionate character well, feel perfectly certain, that, if 
there be a way of frustrating us, he will find it.” 

“ I see none,” replied the Prince Dauphin, “ il' we can 
by any means insure that the signing of the contract is 
put off to the last moment. However, De Cerons, the 
whole party are coming to Paris immediately ; the Jew, 
and the merchants who arc with him, will most probably 
arrive to-morrow morning, and your cousin with his 
train on the morning after. Obstacles of various kinds, 
I am sure, will keep this Monsieur dc Blayc for a day 
or two behind them; and let us do the best we can in 
the mean while. At all events, we shall gain some in¬ 
telligence ; and what I should propose is, to ride out 
the day after to-morrow on the road to meet them, and 
bringing them to your chateau of Les Bois, give the 
Baron a little entertainment and repose ere he goes into 
Paris.” 

I smiled at the thought, saying, “ I much fear, my 
excellent friend, that you will find the Baron would 
neither accept the invitetion, nor thank the giver.” 

“Pshaw! Dc Cerons,” replied the Prince ; “you are 
older than I am in years, but younger a great deal in 
experience of the world. The Baron undervalued and 
undervalues you simply, because he thought and thinks 
you poor. He thought you the crcatui'c of his bounty ; he 
will now come here and find you the creature of your 
own sword, renowned in arms, independent in fortune, 
and seeking no aid from him or any man. His view 
will be quite different now', depend upon it. As for the 
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arKiiigements of your little regale, leave that all to me: 
you, on your pi^t, cast oil’ the rough and somewhat 
negligent apparel in which your despondency has brought 
you to remain, trim your beard, bring forth your best 
brocade, aud look as gay and gallant as if you were 
going into the tiltyard.” 

It is needless to pause upon all the minute incidents 
which took place at this time. Martin Vern and his 
nephew had scarcely arrived in Paris, before they were 
at Champiguy, bringing with them Miriam, who seemed 
to h.'ivc her own will with all of them. Not knowing 
that the Prince w as there, I found that his high rank 
and connexion with (he royal blood of France, somewhat 
abashed and confounded the two merchants. lie, on his 
part, did not so much unbend as, perhaps, I had ex¬ 
pected ; but he treated them kindly and without haugh¬ 
tiness, though with dignity; but he soon left them alone 
with me; and a few words showed me that both the 
elder and the younger Martin Vern—what between all 
they had observed of the conduct of myself and Louise, 
and the information of the young Jewess—were per¬ 
fectly aware of how we stood towards each other, and 
took a kindly interest in my fate. Miriam, for her part, 
seemed to me to have gone quite mad. She said it was 
just what she had wished, all that she could wish, that 
had happened and would happen; and seemed quite as 
happy and elevated, as 1 was grieved and depressed. 
Her conduct somewhat annoyed me; and, after some 
short conversation about the money, which I still de¬ 
termined to leave in the hands of Martin Vern, 1 saw 
them depart without any effort to detain them. 

On the following morning, with a splendid train, com¬ 
prising at least twenty persons, dressed, as far at least 
as the Prince himself was concerned, in the height of 
the then existing fashion, D’Auvergne and myself set 
out upon the road towards Blois ; aud after riding fur 
some eight miles on a fine autumnal morning, we came 
within sight of a large party advancing slowly; which 
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proved, as we expected, to be that of the Baron de 
Blancford. 

Putting spurs to our horses’ sides, we rode up at a 
quick pace; and the Baron thought fit, in those dan¬ 
gerous times, to halt his troop upon seeing such a body 
of horsemen coming down upon him. His surprise when 
he beheld me and the Prince Dauphin, however, I shall 
not easily forget: nor need I say much more of this 
interview, as far as it regarded him, than that I readily 
perceived that the Prince’s view of the Baron’s character 
was correct; and that I had grown wonderfully in his 
opinion since I had ceased to need his assistance. The 
lete at Los Bois was accepted at once; but it required 
some private persuasion on the part of the Prince Dau¬ 
phin, to make him believe that I was really the lord 
of the estate to which he was now conducted. The 
Baroness, on her part, gazed at me with some surjirisc; 
and throughout the day, I forced myself to show her as 
much civility and attention as possible: but there were 
some others in that group, where there were deeper 
interests at work. Louise met me with eyes full of deep 
and intense affection; and with a manner from which the 
sudden surprise seemed to have taken all confidence, 
but not all tenderness j while her two brothers, whom I 
had not seen for a long time, clung round me as if their 
affections had found no object since we parted. 

In the course of the day I had an opportunity of 
speaking more than once with Louise alone; and, in a 
few brief words, I gave her an account of all that was 
taking place, regarding our plans and purposes. Her 
only reply was by words of affection that can never pass 
from my heart; and by the solemn assurance, that no 
power on earth should ever make her consent to become 
the wife of the Seigneur de Blayc. The day went over, 
in short, as brightly as it was possible under such cir¬ 
cumstances ; and during the three weeks that followed, 
everything seemed to combine to favour the plan which 
the Prince had laid down for me. 
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It fortunately occurred that I never met with the 
Seigneur de Bl^ye during the whole of that period. 
Such a meeting could but have been followed by one 
result, and that result must have been fatal to myself,— 
for it must be remembered that I was a Protestant, and 
he was a Catholic; and the survivor in a duel, under 
such circumstances, could only expect death. My visits 
to the hotel of Monsieur de Blancford were generally 
short; for I soon saw that, if I did not find Louise when 
first I went, means were taken to prevent her appearing 
while I was there. The Baron, however, was all eon- 
descension, and declared that he was proud of his 
cousin. The Baroness, on her part, seemed to me to 
make herself somewhat more tender and amiable than 
was needful. 

But at length the fatal minute, which w'as to dissipate 
such a state of things altogether, arrived; and just on 
the day preceding that which was fixed ultimately as 
the last for Monsieur de Blaye’s stay in France, a mes¬ 
senger from the Baron invited me in courteous terms, 
to eome and witness his signature of the contract of 
marriage between my cousin, Louise, and the Seigneur 
de Blaye. We had already ordered a notary to prepare 
in due form my opposition to the Baron’s signature, 
upon the plea both of relationship, and never having 
been consulted; and of having a prior claim to the hand 
of Mademoiselle de Blancford. The note requested the 
honour of the Prince Dauphin’s company on the same 
occasion, as my friend; and, on reading it, he exclaimed, 
“ Oh, certainly, certainly! I will go, De Cerons; and 
not only that, but we will take a sufficient body of re¬ 
tainers with us to guard against all chances; and we 
will have likewise our own notary, to take act of your 
opposition. 

All this being settled, we set out and reached the 
house at the hour appointed. I was somewhat sur¬ 
prised to find, going up the stairs, good Martin Vem, 
accompanied by a boy carrying several packages, and 
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another man not so burdened. On entering tlio great 
saloon, we found the Baron with Monsieur de Blaye, the 
Baroness, and some of her kindred, both male and 
female; besides whom, the room contained Louis(!, with 
the tears already in her eyes, and several notfiries and 
lawyers. Immediately on our entrance. Monsieur de 
Blaye came forward with his hand extended towards 
me, as if imagining that wo were the best possible 
friends; but I drew myself up and bowed stillly, and he 
fell back with a heavy frown. 

'ITie Baron looked somewhat surprised; but the 
presence of the Prince d’Auvergne acted as a restraint 
upon him, and he welcomed his distinguished guest 
with courtesy, if not with so free and unrestrained a 
demeanour as usual. He looked two or three times 
suspiciously at the notary who accompanied us, and 
who, as one of the most distinguished of his class, re¬ 
ceived far more attention and marks of reverence from 
his brethren, than either l)’x\uvergne or I wished or 
expected. Sweetmeats and some choice wines, however, 
were handed round before the destined explanation be¬ 
gun ; but at length the Baron, prefacing the matter by a 
little eulogy upon Monsieur de Blaye, wliieli had well 
nigh made some of those who knew him laugh, directed 
the contract to be read. 

That document began by setting forth that, “ as an 
alliance was intended at a future period, between the 
Seigneur de Blaye and Mademoiselle de Blancford, it 
had been judged expedient that the Baron de Blancford 
should sign the contract to that effect, previous to the 
departure of the said seigneur for foreign lands; and 
therefore,” Src. It went on to express the usual agree¬ 
ments in such cases, but took care to omit the express 
consent of the bride; and also made no provision for 
the freedom of her religion. She was declared heiress 
of the lands of Blancford and Cerons, in the event of her 
two brothers’ death without children; and the Baron 
promised with her a dowry, which to me, who knew his 
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habits of expense, and in some degree the true nature 
of his property, seemed enormous. 

As soon as the whole w’as read, he took the pen to 
sign tile contract; and I could sec my poor Louise clasp 
her two hands together, and raise her eyes to me, with 
a look of anguish and supplication. 

At that moment, the notary we had brought, who had 
hitherto been consulting with the others, stepped for¬ 
ward, and laid his hand upon the spot where the Baron 
was about to sign, saying, 

“Your pardon. Monsieur le Baron dc Blancford; I 
think that Monsieur de Cerons has something to say in 
this matter, and a short paper to read, to which I beg 
your attention; and of which, gentlemen, you will all 
bear witness.” 

He then handed mo the paper, saying at the same 
time in a rvhisper, “ Neither more nor less.” 

1 followed his directions to the letter, and read the 
paper of objections through, without pause. When I 
came to the end, however, and found there stated that I 
would sustain my right upon the grounds mentioned, 
and upon several other legal grounds of objection, to all 
and sundry parts and clauses of the said contract, in 
warranty of which I produced as my surety the Prince 
Dauphin d’Anvergne, I laid, I know not well why, con¬ 
siderable emphasis upon the w'ords “ several other legal 
grounds of objection.” 

At the same time I remarked the Baron turn very 
pale; but ho recovered himself immediately, and with 
an angry gesture exclaimed to the notary, who had con¬ 
tinued to hold his hand on the paper, “ Remove your 
hand, Mnitre Jean ! I will sign it at all risks.” 

“ It is useless. Monsieur le Baron,” replied one of the 
other lawyers; “ after this solemn protest in due and 
legal form, no act that you can do in this matter is law¬ 
ful until the parliament shall have considered the matter 
to render justice therein.” 

“ But 1 shall take care to render justice to myself,” 
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exclaimed Monsieur de Blaye, advancing towai'ds mo • 
furiously: “ we all know that you lawyers love to see 
things plunged into the quagmire of the courts, round 
the edges of which you toads sit and croak at leisure; 
but gentlemen have a shorter means of settling such 
transactions, and to such. Monsieur de Ccrons, do I 
appeal. Nor, sir, must there be delay of any kind. 
To-morrow I depart from Paris : the rest of this day is 
our own.” 

“ Oh! no, no !” cried the voice of Louise, while, with 
her arms extended towards me as if for protection, she 
ran forward. 

But ere she reached me, she fell fainting on the 
ground, and the Baroness with other ladies present, 
prevented my approach. All was now a scene of con¬ 
fusion ; the gentlemen of the party came forward—each 
talking, each offering his opinion—towards the spot 
where De Blaye and myself stood face to face, and the 
Baron seemed divided between us and his daughter, for 
whom I saw that he was not without feeling, though he 
struggled not to show it. 

In the midst of this Babel, however, the clear fine- 
toned voice of the Prince Dauphin suddenly made itself 
heard, saying, 

“ Your pardon, gentlemen, your pardon! I have one’ 
word to say; but that one word is an important one, 
which must settle all this matter between my excellent 
good acquaintance. Monsieur de Blaye, and my friend, 
Monsieur de Cerons.” 

All were instantly silent, except De Blaye himself, 
who repeated more than once, in a tone of authority, a 
command to keep silence, and let the Prince speak. 
When he stopped and bowed, D’Auvergne went on, 

“ What I have to say, De Cerons, is, that you will be 
good enough to rememher you are my father’s prisoner, 
and, therefore, can lie under a challenge from no man.* 


* Such was the law of arms. 
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Monsieur do Blaye, I must call upon you to retract 
your challenge, as no man of honour can offer one to a 
gentleman ineapablc of accepting it.” 

De Blaye, who was both really enraged and really 
brave, blustered a good deal at this notification, and 
said something rather offensive to the Prince about his 
father, the Duke, being afraid of losing my ransom. 
D’Auvergne answered coolly, however, saying, “ That 
is not his fear or mine, Monsieur de Blaye; but our 
apprehension might well be lest the Catholic army might 
lose a very tolerable soldier and brave young gentleman 
in yourself; because, as we all well know. Monsieur de 
Cerons would kill you like a rat. Come, de Cerons, I 
must beg you to accompany me.” 

If the first part of the Prince’s speech had pleased 
Monsieur de IJlaye, and made him simper and look 
modest, the unpleasant simile in the latter part caused 
him to swell and colour with anger. But D’Auvergne 
took no further notice; the fact of my not being at 
liberty was without reply; and, after one look to my 
poor Louise, I quitted the room. Martin Vem was at 
the door, and to him the Prince whispered a word as we 
passed. The merchant made a lowly inclination of the 
head, and, mojinting our horses, we rode away. 


CHAPTER XX. 

1 HAD remarked particularly, in the painful interview- 
just past, that neither good old La Tour, nor the two 
dear boys, who were daily growing up more and more 
like their angel mother, had been present; but I learned 
afterwards that many painful efforts had been previously 
made to induce Louise to wed a man she abhorred, and 
that her brothers had broken forth with somewhat rash 
expressions of indignation, while La Tour had remon- 
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stratcd in milder but as forcible terms. The conse- 
quenee had been that the Baron had sent them all three 
to a distance; and probably was not a little glad, when 
the scene terminated as it did, that he had taken that 
precaution. I received from him that night a threaten¬ 
ing note; but it was so worded ns evidently to court a 
lengthened reply; and, after pondering over it for some 
moments, I showed it to the Prince, who came in at the 
time. lie read it attentively; but, wise beyond his 
years, he returned it, saying, 

“ Keep that note, De Ccrons; and if you will take 
my advice, reply but vaguely, and still ns shortly as 
possible.” 

I did take his advice, and to all the haughty demands 
of how 1 dared to offer opposition to his disposal of his 
own child, and his own property, I replied merely that 
I had acted as I doubted not would be found just in a 
court of law; but, at the same time, 1 added—as it was 
my first wish not to irritate the father of her I sought to 
obtain—all that was kind and deferential towards him¬ 
self. 

D’Auvergne approved highly of my note; but ns he 
gave it back to me, he placed his hand kindly upon my 
arm, and said, “ And now, De Cerons, remember our 
compact. You must, after all this business, go imme¬ 
diately into the Low Countries, upon the conditions I 
stated. For your ow'n safety I say you must, for your stay 
in Paris as a known and marked Htigueuot will be most 
dangerous : but you must also do so for our sake. My 
father, ns well as myself, wishes you every success in 
your suit; but remember, we must not bo found taking 
any undue advantage cither of De Blaye or Monsieur do 
Blancford; all that w'e wish is to give you a fair chance, 
and as soon as we have the positive assurance that the 
former is fairly gone from Paris, you must go and win 
honours and renown with the bright hope of obtaining 
her you love.” 

I felt myself bound in honour to follow his injunctions 
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to the letter, and only required one day to prepare, and 
to ascertain that the Seigneur de Blaye had actually 
departed. Much business, however, remained to be 
done in the meantime. I had to write to the Admiral 
de Coligny, giving him information of the conditions 
that were imposed upon me, .and begging him to trans¬ 
mit whatever money of mine remained in his hands, 
when convenience served, to good Martin Vern. I had 
to write to Moric Endem, giving him, as far as it was 
needful, orders to command my troop in the service of 
the Protestant Princes, and I had to buy all those 
necessary e(juipmcnts for my journey and for active 
service, lew of which I now possessed. The attendants 
that I had brought with me were all I could expect to 
obtain, as few in Paris were willing to own themselves 
of the poor and persecuted sect. 

On the following morning, early, then, I rode into 
Paris, and went straight to the house of Martin Vern; 
but there 1 was directed to seek him at the dwelling of 
Levi Judi, the great goldsmith. When I reached the 
house, I found a number of persons whom I knew col¬ 
lected together, and talking earnestly, in a small dark 
room. There were the two Christian merchants, Solo¬ 
mon Ahar, and his daughter, Miriam; but, besides 
these, was Levi himself, the converted Jew, who was 
speaking when 1 came in, and suddenly stopped. They 
were all evidently rejoicing over some event, which I 
afterwards found was the success of my opposition to 
the young Lord of Blaye; and 1 now learned that he had 
been obliged to depai't by daybreak that morning, 
letters of reproof having been sent from Blois for having 
already lingered too long. 

I thought Miriam’s satisfaction would have exceeded 
all bounds; and a slight degree of discomfort which I 
remarked in the demeanour of the younger Martin Vern 
at the sight of her evident regard for me, first gave me 
a suspicion of matters which were going on in their 
hearts, perhaps as yet tmknown to either. 

X 
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After some conversation upon the chief topic of all, 
ray thoughts, I took'the good merchant aside; and, 
telling him the destiny that awaited me, I begged him 
to procure, as reasonably as possible, all I stood in need 
of before night. T also told him, that, with the excep¬ 
tion of w hat my equipment might cost, I should leave 
all 1 had in his hands, having plenty by me for my 
journey; and I then besought him, if he obtained any 
speech with my sweet Louise alone, to tell her that I 
loved her ever, and would never cease to seek her hand 
so long as I had life. 

He mused for some time over what 1 said, committed 
all my orders to a note-book, and then said, in his calm 
and business-like tone, “ I will do all this as far as 
possible, seigneur, and will be at Champigny with you 
to-night; but J have a request to make which you may 
think a strange one for a poor merchant like myself. 
It is, that if ever you be placed in difficulties again, 
regarding this transaction between your noble cousin, 
the Baron, and Monsieur de Blaye, you would give some 
of us instant and full intelligence; for, though we be 
merely dtisens u e have some say in many families; and 
perhaps, had not your opposition of yesterday morning 
been successful, Martin Vern might not have been upon 
the stairs for nothing.” 

I pressed him much to explain what he meant, but 
he would not; and, promising in return for the interest 
he showed in mo to place the confidence he required in 
him, I left him and went back to Champigny. 1 found 
the Prince Dauphin busily writing when I arrived, with 
several other letters before him sealed with various 
different seals. When he had ended those that he him¬ 
self was employed upon, he gave them all to me. 

“ These,. De Cerons,” he said, “ are letters from my 
father, and from some of the ministers of the King, to 
different princes and nobles in the Lovf Countries and 
on the Rhenish frontier of Germany; two amongst them 
being to the Prince of Orange. They will, -beyond all 
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doubt, procure you evei-y opportunity, and you will do 
the rest to raise yourself stUl higher than you yet have 
done. This, which I have written, is to the (lount dc 
Bergh, to whom I once did some kindness; and this, in 
case of extreme need, is to the Buko of Alva. T mean 
by extreme need, that you should use it in case your 
life is in danger from some of Alva’s proceedings. He 
is a nobleman of a high heart and gallant character; 
but the streams of Toledo which harden steel to such 
a temper, have not left his heart altogether untouched 
by their inlluence. At the sight of this, however, he 
will free you, as he is bound to do ; and now. Be 
('crons, if I can at any future time serve, aid, or befriend 
yo<i, call upon me instantly as you would upon a 
brother; and depend upon it that I will give you in¬ 
formation, even should you bo at the other end of the 
(iarth, the moment there is a whisper of your rival’s 
return.” 

I thanked him, as may be supposed, and the conver¬ 
sation that thus commenced Vicnt on to touch upon a 
thousand things, in regard to all of which his kindness 
of heart and soundness of judgment made me but admire 
and love him more and more. 

At night, nearly at ten o’clock, Martin Vern himself 
arrived with horses loaded W'ith all that 1 required, but 
there was one small note amongst the rest of the things 
delivered to me, far more valuable to me than anything 
else that he brought with him. It was from Louise, 
and very short; but oh how sweet it was to me to read! 

“ Boar, dear Henri! a thousand thanks, a thousand 
blessings on your head for saving me from distraction. 

I am better now,—I am well now. They know your 
love for me,—they now know mine for you, and they 
will find neither fail I am sure. The worst is over. 
They cannot shake me. I am yours for ever. 

“ Louise.” 
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The account given me by Martin Vem was even 
more cheering than the letter of Louise herself; he had 
seen her, he said, and spohen with her long in her 
chamber. During the whole of the preceding day she 
Lad been so ill that the Baron had become alarmed and 
grieved, and, in order to make some atonement, had sent 
for jewels and rich clothes as gifts to his daughter. It 
showed how little he knew her nature. With Louise, 
one kind word would have been worth all the jewels 
upon earth. 

After speaking of her for some time, the good mer¬ 
chant turned to other matters, and not only g.‘ive me 
the long-delayed acknowledgment of the sums of mine 
he had in hand, but pointed out means by whieh I 
might be enabled to obtain money, should I need it, in 
any of the great towns which I was likely to visit. My 
equipment was now complete, and on the following 
morning at daybreak I began my journey, proposing in 
the first place to seek the Prince of Orange. The kind¬ 
ness of the Prince Dauphin showed itself to the last 
moment, and he was up and out to see me depart, em¬ 
bracing me ere I mounted my horse as if he had been 
my brother. 

I found the Prince of Orange labouring hard to gather 
a sufficient army on the Oerman side of the Rhine, to 
support the insurgent Protestants of the Low Countries; 
and as he himself, and his brother. Count Ludovic, had 
been much with our own troops, in France^ my name 
was not unknown to him. He received me kindly and 
gladly; but there was about him a sort of cold and sus¬ 
picious reserve, which, doubtless, was very needfid, but 
which had a tendency to check attachment in the out¬ 
set ; and, had it not been for his great wisdom, skill, 
courage, and determination, which were already well 
known, one would have been inclined to say that he was 
less calculated than almost any other man on earth to 
sustain the character of a popular leader. 

The great difference, however, which exists between 
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the mere capricious outbreak of popular discoiitcnl, and 
the determined resistance to insufferable oppression, is 
shown in nothing more strongly than in the choice of 
leaders. The fiery, impetuous, loud-tongued demagogue 
does well enough for the one, but the calm, cool, 
pow'crful-mindcd statesman must be sought for the 
other. 

The Prince of Orange gave me authority and com¬ 
mand, but it was long ere he trusted me; and I could 
often see, that, in conversing with me upon any in- 
difi'ercut subject, he watched every word that fell from 
me, every look, every gesture; but it was the same 
with others; and till he was perfectly satisfied with his 
own knowledge of the man, he never trusted at all; nor 
even when he was did he trust entirely. 

The first proof of the degree of confidence that he at 
length placed in me, was rather diplomatic than milit.ary. 
llis movements had been retarded by a thousand adverse 
circumstances, and he sent me on into Holland to com¬ 
municate with Sonnoy, and to do as much as possible 
to keep up the sjiirits of the Dutch malcontents. Prom 
Holland 1 had to make a tour through Utrecht, Guel- 
dcrland, and Friesland, and was, on the whole, liir more 
successful than I had expected. On my return to the 
Prince I found him well pleased with what I had done, 
and on making my report of some of my pi’oceedings I 
saw a quiet smile purl his lip, w'hich made me stop 
suddenly. 

“ You wish to know why I smile, De Cerons,” he 
said: “ it is because you have done exactly w'hat 1 ex¬ 
pected, and what no hackneyed diplomatist would have 
done. 1 have often remarked that in rapid negotiations 
a man of strong natural sense but little experienced in 
intrigue, puts to fault a whole host of old politicians. 
If they had time to discover his true character, the 
result would be lost; but as it is, they attribute to expe¬ 
rience that which is merely the result of good sense, and 
puzzle themselves to discover motives, overstepping the 
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true ones that he lays before them. However, De 
Cerons,” he continued, “ I have good news for you— 
news which, as a Protestant and a Freiiehman, you 
will be glad to hear. Peace is concluded iu France; 
and the seeret assurances of support from King Charles 
which you brought me, and which I did not tnist, are 
thus conlirmed.’’ 

He then went on to give me a full account of all the 
events which had taken jilace in France since I left him; 
events which had rcsiched me only in rumours during 
my journey. 

We were all deceived by the fair aspect of events. 
The military preparations of the Protestants of the Low 
Countries went on rapidly; town after town revolted 
agauist the tyranny of Alva. Where leaders and assis¬ 
tance were wanted, the Prince of Orange des])atched 
them with all speed from his camp, and niy military life 
again began. 

On it, how ever, I need not dwell; the general events 
of the times are written in general histories, and my own 
individual career offered nothing but the usual occur¬ 
rences in the life of a soldier who, not naturally timid, 
has every motive to daring exertion. I was not less 
active or less brave than others, and there was no one 
more fortunate than myself. Honours, rewards, and 
recompenses flowed in upon me rapidly; the news that 
I daily received from France was ngost joyfid: the Pro¬ 
testants were not only treated with gentleness, but with 
especial favour: the Admiral ruled the Court of France, 
and a regular French array was promised to co-operate 
with the Prince of Orange. So far, indeed, was this pro¬ 
ceeding carried, that by one and the same courier 1 
received news that Count Ludovic had been sent to 
maintain a correspondence vrith the Protestants of 
Flanders, tidings that he had captured Mons, and a 
commission for myself under the hand of the King of 
France, to raise a regiment of Protestant soldiery for 
the service of the Flemish insurgents. 
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It was now full spring in tlie year 1C72, and as soon 
as I showed the commission I had received to the Prince 
of Orange, he exclaimed, 

“ If this man is deceiving us, De Cerons, he forgets no 
means to blind the eyes of all. However, we must fake 
advantage of the opportunity, at all events, whether it 
be afforded for the purpose of deceiving us or not. Arc 
you willing, Ife Cerons, to take the risk of a hazardous 
journey to join my brother in Mens, to tell him that the 
Duke of Alva will certainly besiege him, and that I as 
eertaiuly nill march to hi.s relief without the loss of a 
moment; then to hasten on yourself into Franci;, and 
raising a regiment, to bring it to our aid?” 

It may easily be sui)posed that I did not hesitate; 
and vutb a train, which had now been increased again to 
about twenty men, I set oti tor Mons. I reached it 
some time before the siege commenced, and was received 
with joy by the gallant and enterprising Prhiee of Nas¬ 
sau, who that very day took me round the fortifications, 
and entertained me at supper; perhaps making a little 
more of my arrival than the event warranted, in order to 
raise the spirits of the garrison and inhabitants. 

After Slipper, torches were waiting to light me home 
to the quarters jircpared for me; and, accompanied by 
one of the Count’s officers, I was proceeding through the 
streets, when we were met by a small party of soldiery, 
who stopped to look after us. The next moment I 
heard my own name pronoimccd aloud, and a young 
officer running after us, cast his arms affectionately 
round me. What was my surprise to behold my j'oung 
cousin, Charles! He followed me to my quarters; and 
I now learned that Albert, as well as himself, unable 
any longer to endure the tyranny of their step-mother, 
and the daily disgrace of their father, had quitted their 
paternal roof, and, with the young Prince of Nassau, had 
thrown themselves into the city of Mons. There they 
had met with a part of my old band, commanded by 
Moric Endem; and when I told them that I was about to 
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raise a regiment to join the Prince of Orange, they 
besought me eagerly to let them serve under me. 

Tliat matter was settled easily; Monc was sent for, 
and 1 thought would have gone mad with delight at 
seeing me again. He was evidently not in such good 
circumstances as when I had left him, and he declared 
that fortune had quitted my band when I w as taken at 
Jamac. Only six of the men had survived Moncoutour 
and Arnai le Due; and on the following morning I 
begged Count Ludovic* to permit me to take these six, 
with Moric and my two young cousins, to form a sort of 
nucleus for my future regiment. He hesitated; for, to 
say truth, he had no men to spare; but the difficulty 
w as removed by my offering to leave an equal number 
of those who had accompanied me to Mons. 

I was eager to proceed on my journey; but my adven¬ 
tures in Mons were not yet over. It was necessary to 
procure money for raising the force I intended to levy, 
as I had transmitted to Martin Vern all the w ealth I had 
acquired during my absence. It luckily happened, how¬ 
ever, that I had a letter from the good merchant to one 
of the wealthy Catholic bankers of Mons, and to him 1 
hastened as soon as I had given Moric and my tw'o 
cousins notice to prepare for departure. 

I found the old man I sought in a dressing-gown of 
rich brocade, a black velvet cap on his large head, and a 
pen in his mouth. He listened to me, read the letter, 
and looked mo all over in silence somewhat offensive; 
and at length I told him that I was in haste, and begged 
that he would attend to my demand. 

“ You are not like him here described,” said the old 
man, dryly; “ how shall 1 know, if you be in such haste, 
that you are the right person?” 

I answered, I believe, somewhat angrily, and he 
rejoined, “Ha,ha! Frenchmen are always prompt; but 
it so befals, young gentleman, that there is in this very 


* Better known in modern history as Count Louis of Nasaau. 
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house, at this very time, a partner of the house of 
Martin Vern and Company.” 

“ What, his nephew ? ” I cried. 

“ Not so, young gentleman,” answered the merchant; 
“ but he shall be called in, and you shall soon have your 
answer.” 

Thus saying he rose, and opening a door behind him, 
spohe a word to some one in the neighbouring room. 
'J'hc next moment appeared in the doorway the figure of 
my old acquaintance, Solomon Ahar. The good .lew 
started forward, and, in his Oriental fashion, fell upon 
my neck embracing me. 

“ Ilow 1 have longed to see thee, my son!” he said; 
“ how delighted my poor Miriam will be to hear that 
thou art here in safety; but stay not in this town till 
they bring the armies round it and lay siege to it. It 
is well to be here while one can come and go; for 
tlicrci is always much traffic in gold and silver and light 
goods, w hen a place is likely to be assaulted from with¬ 
out ; but no wise man should stay after there be gates 
shut against the goers out as well as against the comers 
in. Stay but till I go, my son, wliich will now be in a 
few' days, and then journej; with me to Paris, where 
a certain gold-hilted dagger, with seven fine jewels in 
the haft, is laid up s.afely for thee; and thy money has 
been put out to interest, and used in traffic, and Las 
brought tlice, I think, well nigh fifty for the hundred.” 

There W’as now no further question in regard to the 
money, and having informed the Jew, who was really 
grateful and kindly-hearted, what were my purposes, 
received some valuable information from him as to 
where I w'as likely to procure men. I then took what 
nioney I wanted, and bidding Solomon Ahar adieu, was 
soon once more beyond the walls of Mons, and on the 
high road towards France. 

There were parties of the enemy about between 
Mons and Camhray, and it was with some difficulty 
that we reached the French frontier. There, however. 
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I soon increased my force to between three and four 
hundred men, and was thinking of I)eginning mj' march 
with that number, to join the Prince of Orange, when 
I received letters from the Admiral and from the Prince 
d’Auvergne, to botli of whom I had written, advising 
me to join a considerable force under the gallant, but 
wrong-headed Genlis, who bad raised, by a (commission 
from the King, a force of nearly six thousand men. 
At the same time the Admiral informed me that the 
King, at his re<inest, had raised the estate of Los Hois 
into a lordship for me, under the title of Count les 
Bois and de Ccrons. 

This was indeed very joyful news; and though the 
newly-aecpurcd intluencc of the Admiral at the Court 
of Franco, seemed to me almost inconceivable, yet I 
obeyed his desire at once, and prepared to join Genlis, 
though determined to act independently of him if his 
rash vanity should render it necessary. The Admiral's 
letter had distinctly stated that Genlis was about to 
inarch to join the Prince of Orange; but when I, at 
length, met that officer at Noyon, I found him deter¬ 
mined to advance direct upon Mons. 

As by this time the siege of that place was formed, 
and as I had heard, on good authority, that the Duke 
of Ascot was marching to swell the forces of Alva's 
army, the idea which Genlis had taken u]), that he 
could deliver Mons with a force of less than six thou¬ 
sand men, seemed to me so absurd, that I told him at 
once I would not accompany him, my intention and 
duty being to join the Prince of Orange, lie answered 
at first by a super; but shortly after begged me at 
least to accompany him as far as St. Quentin, as he 
had learned that the peasantry on the frontier had been 
armed by the Duke of Alva, and were in force in that 
neighbourhood. 

On the following day we made a short march towards 
Ham, but we soon learned that Don Ferdinand de 
Toledo was before us, with a regular army, cijual to 
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our own, instead of a troop of ill-disciplincd peasantry. 
The enemy was now within ten miles’ march of us; a 
battle was inevitable, and, of course, it was impossible 
even to think of retiring at that moment. Yet, ere the 
sun went down, I had only one desire,—namely, to 
mount my horse and ride to l*aris at full speed. .'\t 
Guiscard, where we halted for the night, a courier 
reached me from the Prince Daujihin. The words of 
the letter were so few and ]>rompt th(Xt they evinced 
how eagerly and hastily my friend had written. 

“ If you can, with honovir,” so the letter went, “give 
up your command and C(»ne to Paris, do so without a 
moment’s dehay. Your I'ival, without warning or notice 
of any kind, has returned—is in Paris, and in the house 
of the Baron de Blancford. You will blame mt; for this, 
but I can endure the blame; for, on my honour, 1 do 
not deserve it. His journey has been concealed with 
care; and, though 1 watched anxiously', I have been 
deceived. Come quickly, then, De Cerons, i'or you 
IVotestants now carry everything at the Court before 
you, and if you delay an hour. Monsieur de Blancford’s 
intluence may have overborne all. Think well, too, 
what must be your course; for remember, that, as we 
both foresaw', your late opposition to the will of the 
father in the marriage of his own daughter, was de¬ 
clared vexatious by the I’arliament, and you were 
fined a hundred crowns. If you resolve on letting the 
sword decide between you and your rival, forget not 
your friend, D’Auvergne.” 

Scarcely giving the messenger time to refresh him¬ 
self, I despatched him with two letters, one to the 
Dauphin d’Auvergne, informing him of the position in 
which we stood with regard to the enemy, and telling 
him I would but stay to fight, and then hasten back to 
the capital; and the other to good Martin Vern, whose 
parting words in regard to my love of Louise gave me 
the only glimpse of .hope that could now visit me. I'o 
him I told all that had occurred as briefly as possible ; 
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but besought liim, at .ill events, to use the utmost exer¬ 
tions to stop any hasty steps on the part of the Baron. 

It may easily be imagined that the tidings I had 
received did not reconcile me greatly to the mad folly 
of Geulis, and I began the march on the following 
morning, out of spirits and out of humour; but the 
movements of the whole force, and the negligence and 
vain confidence with which Geulis conducted it, made 
a grc.it addition to my discomfort. At length we came 
to a small stream, over w'hich it was necessary to con¬ 
struct a bridge, and seeing, from the disarray of the 
troops, that if attacked at that moment by an enemy 
one half of our strength, we might be absolutely cut 
to pieces, I caused my men to seize upon the tower 
of an old church, which had before been pierced for 
musketry, and which, while the rest were busy at the 
bridge, I took some pains to strengthen, having an 
impression on my mind that we should meet with a 
check. 

When the bridge was concluded, w e again began our 
advance, and entered a little wood, through which we 
straggled rather than marched. We had scarcely passed 
it, however, when a party which had been thrown for¬ 
ward, was driven in with a strong body of men at 
arms at their heels. I charged and broke the Spanish 
men at arms. But it now' becayie evident that a trap 
had been laid for us; a tremendous fire was opened 
upon my men from a bed of osiers that flanked the 
ground; charge after charge of the enemy’s cavalry 
took place! and, overwhelmed by numbers, as well as 
taken unaware, after maintaining a hopeless combat 
for nearly an hour and a half, we were obliged to fly as 
best we could. Genlis, it must be said, did all that 
courage and skill and coolness coidd do to remedy liis 
former faults, but in vain. He himself W'as taken in 
endeavouring to cover the retreat of the infantry, and 
all I could do was to bring off a part—a very small 
part of my own men, with one piece of artillery. 
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I was hotly pursued, however, and had no time to 
destroy the bridge. My only resource was to throw 
myself into the church, and defend it as long as pos¬ 
sible. What I had done to strengthen it in the morning 
now proved my salvation. The cavalry who followed 
kept us blockaded during the whole of that night and 
a part of the next day, but they could not remain long 
enough to starve ns out; we kept them at a distance 
with our fire arms, and a small body of musketeers 
which joined them were driven back with loss. 

,\t length I olTcred to capitulate, as I found the men 
beginning sadly to feel the want of water; and the 
terms granted me were certainly far more favourable 
than I dared hope. We were permitted to march 
out with our arms, but it was exacted from >js that we 
should swear not to fight against the King of Spain 
for two complete years; and, well satisfied with the 
result, we retired from otir post and made the best of 
our way back to Noyon. It was there that my young 
cousin, Charles, first complained of a wound in the 
shoulder, but he represented it as slight; and leaving 
the men we had brought off under his command, I set 
out for Paris with Moric Endem and one or two others, 
determined to obtain, if possible, through the interven¬ 
tion of the Admiral, some reward for the gallant fellows 
who survived our defeat. 

Albert de Blancford®mained with his brother; but I 
afterwards found that the wound of my poor cousin 
Charles had that very night assumed so unfavourable an 
appearance, that he was obliged to relinquish the com¬ 
mand to Albert, who, terrified at the state to which he 
soon saw his brother reduced, divided the greater por¬ 
tion of the money I had left with him amongst the men, 
and suffered the shattered remnant of the regiment to 
disperse. He then placed his brother in a litter and 
returned to Paris, seeking his father’s house immediately, 
but finding nothing there but sorrow and confusion. 
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CHAPTKR XXI. 

The distance was considerable, but our borsos were 
good; we were in the month of August, w'hen days are 
long, and we accomplished the journey from Noyon to 
Paris in one day. We entered the capital just as the 
shades of twilight were beginning to tall, and J j)auscd, 
for a moment, to consider iu what direction I should first 
turn my steps. 1 had resolved, however, not to go to 
the Prince Dauphin, as I knew that, in case of my rivalry 
with Do IJlayo ending in our settling the dispute with 
the sword, D’Auvergne would insist upon accompanying 
me to the field, and I could not endure the thought of 
seeing the hope and strength of that nohle house run 
the risk of such an encounter for my sake.* My hesi¬ 
tation, therefore, only was whether I should first seek 
the Admiral, to inform him of the fatal result of Genlis’ 
expedition, or go at once to good Marlin Vern, to hear 
news of my poor Louise. Love had well nigh triumphed; 
but I did resist, and, turning my rein towards the Rue 
de Bethisy, where I had been informed the Admiral 
resided, I found his abode, which was in a handsome 
inn. There, however, I learned that he was himself at 
the Court; and, having satisfied myself by doing my 
duty, I turned my horse’s head towards the dwelling of 
the merchant. 

Martin Vern and his partners, though they had taken 
many risks during the war, had been enriched in an 
extraordinary degree, by the restoration of peace, and 
the favour which all the Protestants had so speedily ac¬ 
quired. Debts, which had appeared almost hopeless, 
had been paid with long arrears of interest; and though 
many others remained, yet the good merchant was now 
one of the most wealthy men in Paris. His house 
showed it, but not himself; for, on being ushered into 

* It 'was the custom in France, at that time, for the seconds to fight, as 
well as the principals. 
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tlie room where he sat at supper with his wife, his bro¬ 
ther, his nephew, and his children, I could certainly 
discover no chanfrc of demeanour from the good, plain 
men’hant that I had first seen on my journey to An- 
goultime. 'I'hcy iverc all delighted to see me; and, 
unwilling to disturb them, I sat down to partake of their 
racfil, while Moric Endein, aiul the rest of my followers, 
obtained a lodging in an inn hard by. 

During supper, Martin Vern was grave and thought¬ 
ful, hut not sad: his nephew had become a fine and 
noble-looking young man, and there was in his whole 
appearance an air of smartness and manly dignity which 
bespoke a change of thoughts and feelings since we had 
last met. 

Ere sup])cr was well concluded, the latter rose, saying 
to his uncle, “ 1 will go to Monsieur Ahar, and bring 
what he has got for the Seigneur de Cerons,” and as 
soon as he was gone, the elder merchant added, “ You 
know, I believe. Monsieur de Cerons, that your old 
acquaintance. Monsieur Solomon Ahar, has become a 
partner of ours : but, doubtless, you know not how his 
conversion w.as brought about.” 

“Converted!” I exclaimed. “Do you mean to say 
that he has become a Christian ?” 

“ lie could not otherwise have become a partner in 
our house, lleisagwd Catholic Christian, thank God 1 
But 1 was going to teffyou how this was brought about. 
My nephew', having got over some of the follies of his 
youth, learned to love and esteem those qualities of 
mind and heart which are really worth love, and he 
found them combined with beauty and affection in 
Miriam Ahar. There was one objection,—^her religion; 
but that Martin fo-und means to remove : and the good 
Jew declared that, as all things were reversed now'-a- 
days, the father might as w'ell follow the religion of the 
child, instead of the child following the religion of her 
father. He accordingly made his abjuration, as his rela¬ 
tion, Levi, had done, and was received into the bosom of 
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the Chnrch. Miriam becomea ray nephew’s bride in a 
few weeks, and in the mean time this conversion has 
obtained for him so much celebrity amongst the Catholic 
divines, that I do believe they would make him a bishop 
if they could. But that would prevent his marriage, 
you know, seigneur, and therefore he remains a mer¬ 
chant.” 

As soon as supper was over, the wife and the children 
of Martin Vern left us, and he immediately turned to my 
letter, and to the business that brought me. 

“ 1 have much to tell you, seigneur,” he said, “ and 
much advice to give you. In the first place, you are 
saved but by one day ; and you owe that to the scheme 
wliich our little Miriam devised for you before you went. 
The Baron, your cousin, is indebted in a large sum to 
Solomon Ahar, and in alcssersumtome, and as he pro¬ 
mises this Seigneur dc Blaye a large dowry with his child, 
Miriam proposed that the whole debt, which comprises 
more than all his movable wealth, should he claimed 
at once. I was unwilling to do as she wished, except in 
case of absolute need; and accordingly when, on a for¬ 
mer occasion, you found othc" means to slop the signa¬ 
ture of the contract, I held back. Now, however, I 
knew there w'as no time to be lost, and even had your 
letter not reached me, I would have acted as 1 have 
done, for I have been almost da^at the Baron’s house, 
as there is every day need of mofty for the husband, or 
jew'els and rich stuff for the wife. By this means I 
heard and knew that the Baron had sworn his daughter 
should consent to marry the young Lord of Blaye, or 
that he would declai^e himself a Catholic, and use those 
means w'hich our religion gives, to force her to obey. 
It is not, however, that he loves this Lord of Blaye, for 
he abhors him; but it is, my good lord, that his wife 
has power over him, of some kind which we know not. 
Some secret is in her hands, depend upon it, which puts 
him wholly in her power. However that may be, the 
day for signing the contract was named as yesterday. 
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ind tiio hour, noon. The whole had met when I pre- 
iented myself. I knew that the money to pay the 
dowry was prepared. I had armed myself with all legal 
forms, and went, aocomp.anied by those who knew each 
turn of law. I'he money was paid to me instead of the 
Lord of Blaye; and the Baron, with a proud air, said, 
‘ It mattered not; that he was ready to sign, and that, 
in order to pay the dowry he had promised, and not to 
fail in one tittle of his word to Monsieur de Blaye, he 
would sell the estate of Cerons even by auction in the 
halls of the Palais do Justice, and discharge the amount 
before the week was over.' ” 

“ (lood 1 leaven! h.as he done so ?” I cried. “ It was 
always my ambition to recover that land.” 

“ He has not done so yet, seigneur,” replied Martin 
Vern ; “ but this is Friday—to-morrow is the last day 
of the week: his word is pledged; the sale proclaimed, 
and he will not retract; though, when the Seigneur de 
Blaye coldly declared it would be better for none to sign 
the contract till the dowry was ready, I could see tho 
blood mount into the B.aron’s cheek and forehead, till I 
feared the veins would burst. He turned towards his 
wife, but that fierce lady held up her finger to him, and 
he was cowed in a moment. Unless you, sir, can stop 
the sale,—unless you can prove that the estate of Cerons 
cannot be sold—the estate will be sold, and the contract 
signed. Nay, more, the young lady must become the 
wife of one she abhors, or be plunged into the imprison¬ 
ment of a convent, from which you can never deliver 
her.’ ” 

“ Alas, alas! my good friend,” 1 'Said, “ I can prove 
no such thing. I know the estate can be sold, for my 
own father sold it. It is not hereditary, and depends 
upon the Baron’s will. There is only one means, and 
that must be tried at once. Louise must fly with me. 
Under such circumstances it is quite justifiable to do so.” 

“ Before you form any determination, let us consider 
for a moment. Monsieur de Cerons,” replied the mer- 
u 
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chant, in his cool, calculating tone ; “ what would you 
grant that man who would first prove to you that the 
Lordship of Do Cerons cannot be sold in perpetuity, and 
in the second place point out a way by which you may 
perhaps lly with the lady that you love; but fly with 
her as your wife, and with her father’s own consent? ” 

“ What would I give ?” I exclaimed. “ What would I 
not give'? you should say, my good friend.” 

“ Well, then. Monsieur de Cerons,” said the merchant) 
somewhat more rapidly than was his wont, “ 1 must be 
quick with my conditions, for I hear Martin’s steps on 
the stairs, f’irst, you shall forgive fully and entirely a 
girl’s curiosity. Secondly—but this is a harder task, 
you shall take a piece of advice without asking a ques¬ 
tion. Thirdly, you shall put yourself entirely under my 
guidance for the next three days.” 

“ AVillingly! ” I said, “ willingly; ” but as I was 
speaking, and Martin Vern was turning to his brother, 
and begging him to witness our contract, his nephew 
entered the room with Solomon Ahar himself and 
Miriam, now become a lovely w'omau. 

“ O false merchant! ” cried the girl, addressing Mar¬ 
tin Vern, “ you have told him! I see it in his face 1 
You have told him 1 ” 

“ No, indeed, Miriam,” replied the merchant, “ 1 have 
told him nothing.” 

Miriam was about to proceed, it seemed, but her 
father bustled forward, saying, “ A truce to nonsense, 
girl. Let us to business first. Seigneur de Cerons, 
here is the dagger |^ich is your property, on account of 

which you are in my debt the sum of-,” and he was 

taking out his inkhom to calculate when Martin Vern 
motioned him to be silent, saying, “ Hold me responsi¬ 
ble, my good brother, for capital and interest according 
to law and justice. We have other matters now in hand. 
Examine your dagger well. Monsieur de Cerons. Do 
you see nothing to attract you further ? ” 

“ I know,” I replied, “ that the hilt is hollow. My 
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poor friend, Stuart, assured me that it was so, and that 
there were papers therein.—I cannot unfasten it, how¬ 
ever,” 1 added, trying to do so impatiently. “ AVc had 
better have a hammer brought.” 

“ I,css violent means will do,” replied Martin Vern. 
“ If you will give it to that fair lady, she will open it.” 

Miriam took it from ray hand, saying, with a look of 
graceful deprecation, “ Will you, my noble (’ounf, j)nr- 
don me for an act which I could be well ashamed of, did 
not these gentlemen tell me that my curiosity may prove 
of use to you ? I first discovered that the dagger’s hilt 
was hollow. 1 too have opened it, and have read that 
which it contains, forgive me—I know', I am sure you 
will.” 

And as she spoke she unscrewed the massy ring of 
gold which encircled the haft, just where the blade was 
inserted. A large emerald, which was at the top, also 
unscrewed without difficulty, and the blade then, with a 
much smaller haft of solid steel was drawn out from the 
false case of gold. Round the real haft was wrapped a 
roll of fine vellum, which encircled it six times, and on 
opening it, I saw at the bottom the handwriting of my 
cousin, the Baron. It was his name attached to an ac¬ 
knowledgment and covenant duly drawn up in legal form, 
w hereby he deprived himself of the power of ever selling 
either the lordship of Cerons, or the b.arony of Blancford, 
settled the su(«ession of the first-named property on 
me in case of his death without male heirs, and the other, 
also, in case of his death childless. The vellum still 
further set forth that he made thi^cttlement in consi¬ 
deration of receiving the estate of Clcrons, and another 
farm belonging to my father, below their real value, my 
father being unwilling that they should depart from a 
race to which they had belonged for centuries. It was 
w itnessed by a personage of the name of Des Chappes; 
and Martin Vern, pointing to that name as I stood thun¬ 
derstruck gazing on the paper, said, 

“ He is still living, and revered by the whole Parlia- 
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ment, of which he is one of the most honourable mem- , 
hers. I have myself asked him if he remembers the 
transaction, and can tell you, that having a deep regard 
for your late father, he can swear to every line, though 
he be past eighty years of age.” 

“ These arc, indeed, great and extraordinary tidings,” 

I said, grasping the good merchant's hand: “ but I fear, 
my friend, that by exercising the rights that this paper 
gives me, 1 shall but make the separation between my¬ 
self and my proud cousin the more complete. How 
shall I by any means here presented to me, gain his 
regard or his affection!” 

“ Did you never in life observe. Monsieur do Cerons,” 
said the merchant, “ that men often treat haughtily and 
harshly those they love, while they are courteous and 
yielding to those they fear ? The Baron loves you far 
better than any one but his own children: he respects, 
he esteems you, and at the same time he hates, contemns, 
and fears your rival. If you assist and support him 
against this Lord of Blaye, while you maintain your own 
rights with kindly firmness, you will cause him to rest 
upon you, and give way to his own better feelings. Let 
us first stop the sale: that, depend upon it, will stop 
the marriage. Then, if we had time, we could leave 
time to do its work. But,” he added, musing,—“ but 
I will not trust to-what time may bring forth. Every¬ 
thing is a matter of merchandise in this world: what 
will you give for a wife you love. Monsieur de Cerons?” 

“ All that 1 have on earth,” I replied, smiling. 

“ Nay, nay—not so much as that,” answered the 
merchant. “ Will you give sixty thousand livres ?” 

“ If I had it, I would,” I answered; “ but I have it not.” 

“ 'Very nearly in my hands,” replied the merchant. 

“ Twelve thousand crowns at fifty-seven sols Parisis, 
make—But it matters not! you shall have it. Do you 
consent to give it ?” 

“ I do,” I answered: “ but how, my good friend, am 
I to—” 
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“ Look here, Monsieur de Cerons,” said the mcreliant, 
taking out a portfolio, and plaeing in my hand a note or 
bill of exchange, “ you see here, one Augustus, Seigneur 
of Blaye, agrees and promises to pay on demand to 
Martin Vern, the sum of sixty thousand livres, being 
the remainder of an account between them. If Martin 
Vcm transfers this bill to you, and you, in consideration 
of certain concessions, transfer it to a certain Baron de 
Blancford—What say*’ou?” 

“ 'I'liat there is hope,” I replied, “ that there is hope; 
but yet, my good friend, there is much to be thought of.” 

“ Not much of which 1 have not thought, sir,” re¬ 
plied the merchant. “ You have already agreed to put 
yourself entirely under my guidance for the next three 
days; but yon have promised also to take a piece of 
advice without asking a question,—are you ready so 
to do ?” 

“ 1 am always ready to keep any promise,” I replied. 

“ What is the advice ?” 

“ It is asomewhatharshone,”answered Martin Vern : 

“ neither more nor less than to execute a bill of sale to 
mo, this night, of your chateau and estate of Les Bois, 
in consideration of which I will give you bills, money, 
or credit, for sixty thousand crowns.” 

He spoke gravely, even sadly, and with a frowning 
brow'; and when I commenced my reply with “ But—” 
he stopped me, saying, 

“ You promised. Monsieur de Cerons, to ask no 
questions. Hear me,” he said, in a lower voice, and 
drawing me somewhat aside, “ I know little—indeed, 
I know nothing,—but I suspect, and I fear much. Mon¬ 
sieur de Cerons; and think that if you can obtain the 
hand of your fair Louise with her father's consent, and 
fly with her at once far from Paris, you will do well and 
wisely. Follow my advice in this; take my note for 
the money; let me become the apparent proprietor of 
Les Bois till better limes, and I will explain your con- 
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duct to those ivho gave it you. If you never need the 
money, you shall be free to give it back, and keep the 
land. At all events, you shelter yourself against the 
danger of confiscation.” 

What he said was so true that I should have been 
. foolish to neglect it, suspicious as I still was of the 
sudden change in the feelings of the Court, which had 
so completely taken in the Admiral and the Queen of 
Navarre. Accordingly, while his nephew, his brother, 
and Solomon Ahar, were still present, the papers were 
drawn up between the merchant and myself, leaving 
bun the nominal, though not the real proprietor of the 
estate of Les Bois. 

Not long after this, Martin Vern and myself were left 
alone, but the business of the day was not yet over. 
He insisted that his house should be my homo for the 
time; but ere he suffered me to retire to rest, ho kept 
me in conversation for two or three hours more, ex¬ 
plaining to me all his views, with mercantile brevity and 
accuracy; and my conduct during the fiillowing day, 
which I am abo\it to detail, was the result of the con¬ 
sultation that we then held. 

At length, tired and exhausted, I went to the room 
prepared for me; and no prince’s palace could, certainly, 
have afforded me more comfortable or luxurious accom¬ 
modation. I was too much fatigued, however, to sleep 
for some time ; and ere I h-ad enjoyed any real repose 
for more than two hours, young Martin Vern entered my 
room, and took his seat by my bed-side. He remained 
for more than half an hour, and his conversation was 
not like that of his uncle, devoted entirely to business. 
He talked of the affairs of the day, and discussed some 
light, some serious topics, w ith which my readers would 
be but little edified. It seemed to me, however, that 
there was something labouring in his mind all the time 
while we conversed; and, as he rose to depart, he put 
his he.ad close down to mine, saying, in a whisper,— 
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“ Whenever you hear the great hell St. Germain 
TAuxcroLs ring at an unusual hour, set/ff out of I’aris, 
if it be clay; and fly to me, if it be night.” 

Then, laying his finger on his lips as an injunction to 
secrecy, he left the room without waiting for further 
question. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

I NEED hm'dly here detail my visit to the Admiral de 
Coligny, wmch was my first act after rising the next 
morning, as that visit had no results either affecting 
myself or the Protestant cause. I had, in the meantime, 
however, written to my cousin, giving him tidings of his 
sons, and asking to speak with him on matters of deep 
importance 40 us both. I said all that was kind, all that 
was affectionate; and 1 besought him to give me an 
interview alone, if it were but of a few minutes, before 
mid-day. 

On my return to the merchant’s house, I found an 
answer. It was not in his handwriting, though an 
attempt had evidently been made to imitate it; and the 
reply, though given in an affected tone of courtesy, was 
tantamount to a refusal. 

The Baron de Blaucford, it said, would be very happy 
to see me, as well as any other of his near relations, 
and would receive me whenever 1 chose to call upon 
him; but at the same time, to save me unnecessary 
trouble, it might be as well to let me know that he 
should not be able to entertain me till after the follow¬ 
ing Monday. The letter went on to add some unmean¬ 
ing compliments on my valour and distinction, and some 
heartless thanks for the care and attention 1 had shown 
his sons. 

After I had read it, 1 handed it to good Martin Vem, 
whose only comment was, “ Well, then, we must go to 
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the halls of the Parliament, where every thing is already 
prepared for us. Come, seigneur, I am at your service.” 

It was, 1 confess, most painful to me to enter into 
open contest with the father of Louise de Blancford, and 
1 determined that nothing should draw from me one 
angry word, or rash expression. We were upon the 
ground first, however, and as I walked up and down in 
the hall of Lust Steps, Martin Vern somewhat reassured 
me by telling me that I should find my cousin a com¬ 
pletely altered being. 

In about ten minutes, there was a slight movement 
amongst the crowd of petitioners and others at the further 
end of the hall, and an old man advanced from the 
door which they surrounded, with an upright carriage, 
but slow step, towards the entrance of the great chamber. 
He was pale, and much shrivelled with age; but, though 
small in stature, he was dignified, and his eye seemed 
to have lost none of its fire. On seeing Martin Vern, 
he stopped, and turned his eyes on me for a moment; 
but the next instant, ho advanced, and took me by the 
hand. 

“ I cannot be mistaken,” he said. “ This must be 
Monsieur de Cerons. My dear young friend! 1 rejoice 
to meet you once, before I go to meet your father again 
in those mansions which, I doubt not, he has reached, 
and which I humbly trust in Christ that I may be also 
permitted soon to enter.” 

1 needed no other words to tell me that this was the 
President des Chappes, of whom Martin Vern had 
spoken; and after a few words more of inquiry and 
retrospect, the worthy magistrate turned the conversa¬ 
tion to the subject which had brought me thither. 

“ I havf: come myself,” he said, “ though not very 
well, to prohibit the sale of this property, not knowing 
whether you would arrive in time or not. No one can 
know so well as I do the terms on which the transfer 
was made to your cousin, as I drew the very paper I 
see now in your hands. I was at that time a lawyer in 
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the ro}’al Court of Bordeaux ; and, tliough not exactly 
in niy line of business, I put the matter in order for 
your father with my own hand. Alas ! 1 knew not that 
1 should never see him more after I witnessed the sig¬ 
nature of that deed.—But here, I think, come our oppo¬ 
nents ; I will not call them enemies, for I love not to 
sec a breach in families. This must be cither the Baron 
dc Blancford, or some other person who thinks himself 
of importance.” 

I turned to sec, .and perceived the Baron, followed by 
several other gentlemen, advancing rapidly up the hall, 
and speaking—it seemed to me, angrily—with the young 
Seigneur de Bl.ayc. At all events, their brows were 
frowning, and their checks were heated; and not 
knowing whether the sight of my attendants, whom 1 
had left without, might not have produced all these 
signs of indignation, 1 remained, taking no further 
notice, that the storm might burst. 'J'o my surprise, 
however, the Baron advanced, and took my hand. 
“ Henri,” he said, in a voice that trembled with emotion, 
“ my poor boy has arrived, 1 fear dying of the wound 
you mentioned in your letter. I see you feel for me,” 
he continued; “ and no one shall prevent me expressing 
my thanks for the kindness and—and—and—” 

While he spoke, his eyes had rested on the pale and 
withered countenance of the President des Chappes : a 
look of doubt and surprise came into his face; he turned 
white; he hesitated, and then added, confusedly, “Charles 
is eager and anxious to see you. He thought you would 
have come this morning.—Who is that beside you—the 
old man ?” he asked, in a low'er tone. 

“That,” I replied, “is an old friend of my father’s. 
Monsieur des Chappes, formerly of Bordeaux.” 

The baron trembled excessively; and, as far as pos¬ 
sible to let him recover himself, I went on to say, “ I would 
have been at your house long ago, but you yourself 
refused to receive me till after Monday.” 

“ I!” cried the Baron, “ I said no such thing. I said 
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I would receive you whenever you chose to come— 
I—” 

“My fair cousin, I have your note!” I replied; 
“ there it is!” 

He took it and read it through, and certainly, never 
did I behold the cheek, even of a timid girl, change its 
hue so frequently. At length, however, he tore it to 
atoms, and trampled it under his feet, saying, “ I am 
fooled! It is the production of a lady, Henri de Cerons, 
and therefore I must say no more.” 

Ho paused, and gazed round him for a moment or 
two in silence, as if uncertain how to proceed, while the 
Seigneur de Blayc remained playing with his sword-knot, 
and maintaining a determined silence; and the rest who 
had followed the Baron, conversed together in a low 
tone. 

“Now speak with him alone,” whispered Martin 
Vern, who had been talking to Monsieur dos Chappes, 
jind I immediately followed the suggestion, saying, “ As 
it appears, my noble cousin, that the interview which 
I asked this morning for the purpose of communicating 
to you a most important fact, was only prevented by a 
mistake of the Baroness in regard to your intentions, 
perhaps you will give me five minutes’ conversation 
with you alone; the proclamation of sale will not take 
place for a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Where can we speak alone ?” said the Baron, with 
a furtive look at Des Chappes. “ I fear that—” 

“ Oh, in one of the bureaux,” said the President, who 
h.ad heard all that passed; “ 1 will wait here for yon, my 
young friend. Huissier, lead these two gentlemen to 
some cabinet where they may confer.” 

“ And pray,” said the Seigneur de Blayc, “ am I to 
remain here idling my time aw'ay till you return, 
Baron ?” 

“ You came, good sir, to see the sale, I think,” replied 
the Baron, sharply, “not to enjoy my conversation, 
which, I suppose, could not be very entertaining to 
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youand thus saying he followed the Huissier, who 
led us to a small room, where we were left alone. 

The moment the door was shut, the Baron seized me 
by both hands, and gazed in my face with a wild and 
haggard eye, “Henri!” he exclaimed, “what arc you 
here for? What is the meaning of this ?” 

,“ The meaning, sir,” I answ'erod calmly, but firmly, 
“ the meaning is simply that the estates of Cerons can¬ 
not be sold. Make me not say anything painful to you, 
but you know, as w'cll as 1 do, that they must not, and 
cannot be sold.” 

“ Henri! Henri!” burst forth from the Baron, “do 
not drive me to despair!” 

“ God forbid!” I cried, earnestly; “ I seek anything 
but that. On the contrary, turn, my lord, to those 
who really love and can really serve you, and amongst 
the most zealous count myself. I have raised myself, 
unsupported and alone, from nothing. With your sup 
port, and in your defence and aid, I can do far more; 
and if you wili let me, I will in ten minutes chastise yon 
empty coxcomb, who seeks your sweet child's dowry, 
not her hand. The estate of Cerons cannot be sold; 
but still I will enable you to—” 

“ You cannot,—you cannot,” replied the Baron, inter¬ 
rupting me vehemently. “ You do not know that I 
have bound myself to him in a large sum that I cannot 
pay. The money I borrowed to pay the poor child’s 
dowry is gone. I have nothing to give with her. He 
w'ill claim the bond I gave him. If the sale be stopped, 
I am dishonoured.” 

“ Nay, nay,” I said; “ all this may well be amended.” 

“ Impossible! impossible!” he said, in a low tone. 
“ I am ruined, disgr.rced. Why, your very opposition is 
enough. I cannot stop the saie without calling his 
cl.aim upon me. You cannot stop it without exposing 
all.” 

“ But hear me,” I said; “ but hear me. I know all 
—you have nothing to explain. If you will consent to 
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rny marriage with Louise, dowerless, portionless, I will 
allow you to stay the sale without one word regarding 
the caiise—hear me, hear me!—and I will instantly put 
it in your power to quash this man's claim with a single 
word, and render him your debtor. I know he cannot 
pay that debt, and therefore—” 

“ Can you do this? Can you do this?” cried the 
Baron, with his whole face brightening. 

“ Ay, my cousin, I can,” I replied, “ and will this 
moment; and if he dare but sneer, I will lash him from 
that hall like an unruly hound.” 

“That is needless! that is needless!” replied the 
Baron, a look of triumph coming over his countenance. 
“ lie will be my debtor—I not his; that will be suffi¬ 
cient. But, O Henri,” he added, while his look fell 
again, and his cheek became pale,—“ O Henri!—there is 
another!—there is another!—Perdition is on cither hand, 
and if I snatch at the aid you nobly and generously 
offer, I fall into another abyss, perhaps worse than that 
from which you snatch me; and yet if the sale do ^ot 
take place, it is double destruction. What can I do?— 
what ought I to do? Tell me!—tell me, if you pity 
me!” 

“ I will tell you, sir, if you will listen to ray advice,” 
I replied; “ but you must decide speedily, for time 
wears. The most pressing evil is the one before you. 
The President des Chappes w ill instantly forbid the sale 
if it be proclaimed. The cause of the prohibition must 
then be put on record. Nothing can ever erase that. 
Then comes upon you.this Lord of Blaye; and, unprin¬ 
cipled libertine as he is, think you he will spare you in 
any shape? At all events, sweep this aw'ay, and let us 
meet whatever other risk or difficulty may be in store 
as best we may. Will you consent, sir?” 

“ You know not, Henri de Cerons,—you know not 
what those difficulties are. But what you ask must be 
done. Louise shall be yours;—but you promise to aid 
me—to save me if you can ?” 
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“ To tile very utmost of my power,” I answered; 
“ but I l<now' Of guess more than you suppose, sir. 
You are threatened with danger if you give your child 
to any but this libevthie,”—he bowed his head in tohen 
of assent,—“and it is the Ba>'oiiess you fear?” I went 
on, but he interrupted me, exclaiming, “ Not her!—not 
her!” 

“ But the secrets she possesses,” I rejoined; and he 
turned deadly pale. 

“ The only way,” he said after a pause of some 
minutes,—“ the only way will be for you to conceal your 
marriage.” 

“ No, my lord,” I replied, “ that cannot be; but I 
will conceal your consent.—Hear me!” I continued, 
seeing him about to grasp at the proposal eagerly with¬ 
out any conditions,—“hear me out. I will conceal 
your consent during your whole life, unless compelled 
by any process of law to reveal it, or driven to do so by 
any attempts to annul our union. If you agree to that, 
draw up at once in your own band your formal appro¬ 
bation of our union upon those conditions; and then if 
ever I produce that paper without need, the dishonour 
will fall on me. I will in return assign this bond to 
you; and, w'alking forth together from this room, we 
will at once forbid the sale, and set yon braggart boy at 
defiance. There are paper and pens upon that desk.” 

“ Be it so,—be it so!” cried the Baron, seeming to 
revive from the tone of confidence with which I spoke; 
and taking the pen he wrote the words I put into his 
mouth. He read it over, and then gave it to me, and 
imagination can scarcely do justice to the feelings with 
which I received it. 

I then assigned to him the bond; and while I wrote 
he remained with his eyes fixed musingly upon the 
ground. 

“ Henri,” he said, taking it when I had done, but 
scarcely looking at the signature, “ you think that I am 
cither weak to be so swayed by a woman, or crimhial 
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tlut 1 should fear her. But believe me when 1 swear to 
you that she holds her power over me by a gross false¬ 
hood. A few unfortunate words written thoughtlessly, 
and seeming, as she has turned them, to countenance a 
deed that I abhorred, have bound me to misery and 
slavery." 

“ I grieve, sir, most truly," I replied; “ but I hope 
the time-will come when you will trust me more fully, 
and 1 doid)t not then to be able—” 

At that moment, however, one of the Huissiers opened 
the door, saying, “ Monsieur Ic Baron, the sah; is about 
to bo proclaimed.” We both hurried to the hall where 
it was to take place; but ere we reached it the procla¬ 
mation was riladc, and the President des Chappes was 
in the act of saying, “ 1 prohibit the sale in the name of 
Henri, Count de Ccrons and Les Bois.” 

“Speak!—speak, sir!” I whispered to the Baron; 
“forbid it also, that no cause may f)e entered on my 
part." 

“ I prohibit the sale, also,” he said, raising his voice 
aloud,^—and then added, in an ordinary tone, “ I have 
just received intelligence which- alters altogether my 
intentions.” 

“ You have, sir?” exclaimed the Seigneur do Bl.-iye, 
advancing with a menacing air. “ Then you arc, as I 
trust you remember, my debtor to the amount of forty 
thousand livres.” 

“ Pardon me, sir!” said the Baron, in that cold bitter 
tone which I had more than once heard him use towards 
myself in former days,—“ I think if I read this paper 
right, that it is you are my debtor to the amount of 
tw enty thousand. We will settle our accounts when¬ 
ever you think fit.” 

The young man looked at the paper, and evidently 
recognised it well; then turned his eyes upon me, say¬ 
ing, “ I understand to whom I am most a debtor, and 
will take occasion to settle my accounts with him before 
a week be over.” 
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“ I trust you will be punctual, Monsieur de Blaye,” 
I replied; but the Presideirt des Chappes interfeu'ed, 
saying, “Young men! young men! nuuiy words like 
that uttered here will send you to the chatelct. I bc- 
seceb you, sir,” be continued, speaking to De Blaye, 
“ as it seems to me that you have nothing to do with 
this cause, to leave the hall first,” 

De Blaye was about to reply, but one or tw'o of the 
gentlcmim who had accompanied him and the Baron 
thither, took him by the arm and drew liim away. We 
remained in t)ic hall some ten minutes longer, the Baron 
speaking to Monsieur des Chappes in as unconcerned a 
tone as he could command. The moment we had issued 
forth into the street, however, he spoke to mo eagerly 
and long ujion the subject whereon my own thoughts 
were most earnestly bent. He, himself, now urged ray 
immediate marriage and departure with Louise, and 
he promised to speak with her and prepare her mind 
for it. 

“ If you arc long,” he said, “ the matter will be dis¬ 
covered, and I shall be forced either to sanction your 
union openly, or to oppose it. 'ITie latter,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ of course must not be done; but as you have 
promised to spare me, Henri, as far as possible, 1 trust 
that by the utmost secrecy and expedition, you will let 
the whole assume the appearance of being done without 
my consent.” 

My answer may easily be conceived; but the Baron’s 
fears were not less eager than a lover’s hopes ; and he 
turned instantly from me to Martin Vem, who stood 
upon the steps of the Palais just behind us. Their 
conversation tended all to the same object; for the 
Baron, from various words that had been spoken, com¬ 
prehended that the greater part of my information had 
been derived from the merchant. I did not hear the 
whole, however; for at that moment a gay train passed 
along, and before I was well aware, my hand was in 
that of the Prince Dauphin. The first expression cf his 
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countenance was that of pleasure at seeing me ; but the 
next was shaded by some other feelings, and after a few 
rapid questions he asked me to come to Champiguy, and 
spend the following day there. 

There was a hope in my bosom, however, which pre¬ 
vented me from saying “ Yes; ” and 1 replied, wth a smile, 
that perhaps I might be obliged to quit Paris ere that, 
lie smiled again, but seemed puzzled by my reply, say¬ 
ing, “ Welt, well, let it be sobut cre he left me, he 
came closer, and said in a low tone, “ Promise me upon 
your honour, De Ccrons, to come to me at Charapigny 
to-morrow night, if you do not quit Paris to go else¬ 
where. I have something important to say to yoii.” > 

I promised without hesitation; and, grasping my 
hand warmly, he left me and w’cnt on. “ Now,” said 
the Iiaron, as I turned tow'ards him again, “ I have 
settled it all with this good merchant at w'hose house 
you lodge. Come with me, Henri, for Charles, poor 
boy, cries eagerly to sec you; and to-night I will visit 
you and tell you, I trust, that all is prepared.” 

Bidding adieu to Martin Vem for the time, with many 
thanks for all that he had done, I mounted my horse, 
and accompanied the Baron to his house, saying, as we 
rode along, “May I not hope to see Louise also? If 
we are to be so soon united, it were but needful that I 
should speak with her myself.” 

“ Nay, Henri, nay,” replied my cousin, with the 
blood mantling up in his cheek : “ press it not if the 
Baroness be there. If she be not, for a moment you can 
speak with the dear child, to tell her that, in order to 
save all further pain on either part, your union is to 
take place in her chamber to-morrow night. Good old 
La Tour shall be brought from Montmorency to speak 
a blessing on you; the contract shall be duly drawn, and 
Albert shall be present, though I must not. One stair¬ 
case shall be placed in the hands of your people to 
insure your passing unopposed; the merchant engages 
that a gatti of the city shall be kept open to give you 
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exit; and then, as soon as she is yonrs, fly with hcv into 
the South without delay.” 

“ To-moiTow night, did you say?” I exclaimed, in 
some surprise; “ can all be arranged by that time?” 

“ All, all,” replied thellaron; “ and oh, Henri! nhen 
she is your wife, tell her that, towards her at least, her 
lather was not made harsh by nature,—tell, Henri—tell 
her, in one word, that she is like her mother; ay, and 
that whatever she may think, I love her for that like¬ 
ness.” 

“Oh! Monsieur dc lUancford,” 1 ci’ied, moved by 
those words, “ why, why will you not shake off the 
yt)ke that presses thus on you ?—why do you not treat 
her threats wdth scorn 

“Because, Henri,—^because I have sold myself to a 
fiend,” he answered, almost fiercely. “ Speak not of it 
now'; one day 1 wilt tell you more.” 

We rode on; and I saw Charles dc Blancford, though 
terribly changed, indeed, in the space of tw'o short days. 
I saw my Louise, too, but it was only for a few short 
minutes: that, however, was enough to tell her th.at our 
fate was changed; and to ask her il she would consent 
,to be mine so suddenly, so secretly, so unprepared. She 
replied not at first; hut her looks left all other answer 
needless; and, ere she could reply, we heard the arrival 
of the Baroness ui the court-yard, and we parted. 

With Charles 1 sat for some hours; and all I had to 
relate of the transactions between his father and myself, 
seemed to afford him better medicines than the druggist’s 
shop could supply. I saw not the Baroness; but, after 
my return to the house of Martin Vern, the Baron came, 
and we passed nearly three hours in making every 
arrangement. The good merchant sat by and listened 
gravely, even sadly. Once 1 saw him bury his eyes in 
his hands, and he sighed often and deeply; but he pro¬ 
mised all that we required, in regard to his own aid; 
and when the Baron asked him if he did not think that 
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our plan must certainly succeed, lie replied, with a smile 
that 1 afterwards understood better, “ I will stake my 
life upon it.” 


CHAPTEll XXIII. 

It was two o’clock in the morning of Sunday, the 21th 
of August, St. Uartholomew's day, in the year 1572, 
when I reached the porte cochhe. of the IJaron de Blanc- 
ford. The whole town was still; and the soft, balmy air 
of the summer night, fanned my cheek like the breath 
of love. The wicket was, as I had cx])ceted, open; and 
behind it was Moric Kndem, armed only with the usual 
weapons of daily defence, w ith the addition of a pistol 
in case of need. He was masked, however, as it was 
agreed that we fdl should be; and pointing to a small 
door on tbe other side of the court, he whispered, “ By 
that door and up the stairs, sir > You will find Andriot 
and two others there." 

1 looked towards the porter’s room, fearing lest the 
least noise should disturb those w e wished to slumber. 
All was quiet, however; and passing across the court, I 
foimd the door held open by Andriot. On the first 
landing-place of the stairs, thei'e was another of iny 
men; and higher uj), a third. On the next landhig, 
there appeared a light shining through a door a-jar, and 
I gently pushed it open and entered. It admitted me to 
a small ante-room; and watching on the opposite side, 
W'as Albert de Blancford. The noble boy embraced me 
gladly; and, n ith a whispered word or two of joyful 
congratulation, led jue into the room beyond. There 
stood Louise, somewhat pale and agitated; but the dear 
girl suffered not such feelings to veil or check her affec¬ 
tion for the man she loved; and starting forward front 
the side of old La Tour, she cast herself into iM|r arms. 
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1 soothed and earcssed her for a moment; while the 
good old pastor came lorward, and grasped me eagerly 
by the hand. The contract of our marriage lay upon 
the table; but n e had many word.s to say to each other, 
and had not yet signed it, when the door behind us 
opened, and the IJaron himself entered. 

“Is it done'/” he asked, anxiously : “ has it taken 
place ? lie quick, Henri!—be quick ! ” he added, seeing 
that the euntract was still unsigned. “ I fear, and shall 
fear, for your happiness, my children, till the act is irre¬ 
vocable.” 

O happy interruption to words, every one of which 
occupied those moments that bore Fate upon their 
wings! (iladly we signed the paper,—gladly we pro¬ 
nounced the vow that bound us to each other,—gladly 1 
(daced the mystic symbol of eternal union on the hand 
other I loved. 

Now ! " cried the IJaron, as soon as the whole was 
completed,—" now depart at once! You will find good 
Dame Marguelettc without the walls, at the spot where 
your horses wait. IJUiss thee, my Louise!—bless thee! 
lie kind to her, llcnri, and love none but her: be 
warned—be warned by what you have seen and know', 
^iet thee to bed, Albert, and let all now be quiet in the 
house.” 

Louise trembled a good deal; but I led her on; and 
gradually, as t*he severing from her father’s house 
seemed more complete, she clung to me more closely. 
The IJaron, with his own hand, shut the door behind us, 
:ind step by step we descended the dark stairs. 

“ I have thought it better, dear Louise," 1 said, as we 
reached the bottom of the stairs, “ that we should both 
be screened from notice as far as possible ; and I have 
here a nun's gown, il' you can throw it over your other 
clothes. Where is the gown, Andriot?” 

He gave it me, and Louise covered her white dress 
with tite grey serge. But, as she was in the very act of 
putting it on, to my surprise, I heard the great and 
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remarkable bell of St. Germain I’Auxerois begin to ring 
loudly, as if for matins; and, scarcely had I hurried 
Louise across the court into the street, when loud 
shouts were heard from ditferent parts of the town. The 
bells of all the churches were now heard ringing,—the 
light of torches and flambeaux was seen advancing from 
the side of the Louvre; and it was evident that, not¬ 
withstanding the profound stillness which had reigned 
in the city as 1 passed along, one part, at least, of the 
population, had been up and watchful. 

A moment after, we heard a loud and piercing shriek 
in the distance, and Louise, trembling in every limb, 
clung to my arm. At first she seemed to think that all 
this referred to ourselves,—that we were discovered, 
and about to be dragged back; but the cries from every 
part of the town soon undeceived her: and, as 1 remem¬ 
bered the various little incidents of the last three days— 
the warning of young Martin Vern,—the eager and 
pressing invitation of the Prince Dauphin, 1 doubted not 
that some dark and horrible scheme for the destruction 
of all the Protestants in P.aris was in the act of exe¬ 
cution. 

Moric Endem closed the door behind us, and, with 
the other men, sprung to my side; and, remembering 
the caution of the young merchant, I drew Loidse on, 
with scarcely a word, towards his dwelling. 

The street in which wo were, was still nearly vacant, 
with the exception of some people bearing torches, who 
were coming from the farther end; but, just as we quitted 
the shadow of the Hotel de Blancford, a man darted 
forth from a door-way on the other side, crying “ Help! 
help ! Here are Protestants escaping! ” and, at the 
same time, ho seized me by the arm, and aimed a blow 
at my head. He was masked, but the voice was that of 
DeBlaye, and he cert.auily would have cut me down, had 
not Moric Endem, always prompt and cool, levelled his 
pistol at the assailant’s head, and fired. He Sijfi dead 
upon the spot; but the ciy liad brought a number of the 
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torflimcn down at full speed, and I certainly thought 
that our hour was come. 

Movie’s wit, however, now' saved us, as his ready 
courage had done. He seemed to comprehend the 
whole in a moment; and, as his religion never stood in' 
the way of his proceedings, ho hurst out in a loud 
laugh, as the men came up, crying, “ That Maheutre of a 
Huguenot will need no more, fey the mass, if I had not 
had my pistol he uould have murdered some of us. 
There, drag him along hy tlie heels to Montfaucon. So 
l)crish all enemies of the true Church ! ” 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried the torehmen, completely 
deceived by these words, and taking us for zealous 
Catholics ; “ come on ! come on! ” and on wo hurried 
after them as closely as we could. But the house of 
Martin 'Vern was I'ar oil'. 'The streets were beginning 
to sw’arm with people; we saw two doors burst open, to 
.pillage the houses and massacre the inhabitants, ere we 
reached the end of the street; the whole scene of that 
diabolical massacre was .around us; and Louise could 
not keep up with the men, whose mistake might still 
have siived us if we could hiive gone on in their com¬ 
pany. N othing then but certain death seemed to present 
itself on every side; the only chance of safety was in 
putting Moric Endcm at the head of our troop; but he 
was known to so many Catholics as well as Protestants, 
that the first order to unmask would have betrayed all. 

As we were following the other party at some distance, 
five or six people came up from the opposite direction, 
!md spoke a moment to those before us. There was a 
Woman with these new-comers; but they stopped, and 
one m.an .adv.anced, saying, “ Unmask! ” 

Moric was about to cut him dowm, but I stopped him, 
and replied, “ Unmask yourself.” 

“ Ha! ” cried the other, who proved to be young 
Martin Vern, “I was seeking you. Monsieur les Bois. 
We shaH save you still. Miriam, link yourself with 
the lady—my men mingle with their men. Let none of 
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yowr party,” be added, in a low tone, “ unmask; we will 
do that if need should be. Now, shout, my men, and 
wave your torches. Up with the Catholic Church! 
Down with the Maheutres I ” 

“ O my father! my father I ” said Louise to me, in a. 
low voice ; “ can wo not save my father ? O Henri I 
Henri! think of him ! ” 

I spoke a word upon the subject to the young mer¬ 
chant ; but he stopped me sharply ere 1 could finish my 
sentence. “ I am risking my life by wh.at 1 am doing 
even now. Speak not of it! He has a Catholic wife ; 
she will save his house.—Come on ! come on ! You will 
ace such sights as will make you glad of your own 
lives! ” 

I whispered to Louise the hope that he gave me, 
scanty as it was; and, alas! as we hastened onward, 
the sights we saw did fully justify that which the young 
merchant had said. 

Before we had gone half a mile, the streets of Paris 
were one scene of massacre and horror. The whole 
place was blazing with torches; largo parties of armed 
men on foot and on horseback were scouring the streets, 
killing every one even suspected of Protestantism; and 
many a Catholic, too, was slain in the anarchy of the 
time, who stood between fair estates and greedy rela¬ 
tions. Six or seven we saw murdered before our eyes; 
and several times, while the echoing screams of new 
victims were heard within the houses, a dead body was 
cast forth from the upper windows into the streets as 
we were passing. Instantly a crowd of the dark and 
sallow villains that crowd the lanes and alleys of ev'ery 
great metropolis, gathered round, like vultures, over 
the corpse, to strip it of its clothing; and often was 
heard the low groan, or faint cry, which followed the 
dagger-stroke that ended what the assassins above had 
left unfinished. 

.\s we approached the banks of the river, however, 
the scene became still more terrible, and still more con- 
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fused. Tliousands of figures, all bent on the sam6 
bloody business, whirled round us in every direction; 
the cries of the victims, the shouts of their butchers, 
the breaking in of doors and windows, the occasional 
discharge of fire-arms, the incessant ringing of the bells, 
the beating of drums, and the sounding of trumpets, 
made a noise perfectly deafening; while the sights that 
were now presented as clearly as if it had been day, 
made the heart sick wilili horror and agony and in¬ 
dignant griel'. In one gate-way alone, 1 saw piled tip so 
many human bodies, amongst which were two women, 
that the gate could not be shut; and as I kept my eyes 
upon the ground, 1 saw that the gutters flowed red with 
blood. A little farther on, a boy of thirteen or fourteen 
years of age was seen dragging along a naked corpse by 
the heels; and, further still, a fiend of a woman ap¬ 
peared pressing out the last bre.ath i'rom the body of a 
creature Idvc herself, while she tore the rich clothes 
from her dying limbs. 

All those of a better class that appeared active in the 
massacre—at least, all I saw—were masked; but much 
happened even close to me that 1 beheld not at all; for 
my whole thoughts were taken up with the situation of 
the dear girl by my side, and 1 feared every moment that 
her strength would fail through terror, horror, and 
agitation. She hung heavily upon my arm, it is true, 
but still she did not give way. With her eyes bent 
down upon the ground, she hurried on, while the kind 
girl, Miriam, though evidently terribly agitated herself, 
poured strengthening and consoling words into her car, 
and supported her on the other side. 

'lliree times we were stopped and commanded to un¬ 
mask; but either a single word from young Martin 
Vem or Moric Endem’s well-imitated .shout of “ Down 
with the Huguenots ! ” obtained us a free passage 
without uncovering our faces. 

.■\t length the long-wished-for sight of the street in 
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which the merchant lived presented itself j hut at that 
very spot we were stopped by a crowd of wild rabble 
whom no words would pacify; and even when the young 
merchant and two of those who were with him pulled 
off their vizards, •a 'furious man, brandishing a sword, 
swore that he gave a false name, and w'as calling out to 
kill him, when Moric Kiidem started forward, exclaim¬ 
ing, “Ila! Oomiuant! Huguenot! Mahculrc that you 
are! Knock his brains out, Martin! Knock his brains 
('ut! He was Coligny’s horse-boy at Moncontour, and 
was taken. Knock his brains out! knock his brains 
out I He is a Huguenot shamming Catholic I " 

With his draw'll sword in his hand Moric rushed for¬ 
ward, and before he could be stopped cut the man down. 
“ By the mass there are more Huguenots amongst 
them,” he cried, springing at another man. “ Kill them 
all! kill them all! Down with the Huguenots!” but 
the men lied in every direction, .and left the street clear. 

“ Young Martin Vern, however, paused and looked 
angrily upon Moric Endem, saying, “This must be 
answered.” 

“ It is answered in six words,” replied Moric. “ The 
man is what I said. He is Gouquant, who was horse-boy 
to the Admiral, and has since, I hear, been cut-throat 
for any one that wanted one here in Pari.s.” 

Nobody could contradict him, and the young merchant 
hurried oiii 

Oh, with what joy and satisfaction did I see the great 
doors of the merchant’s court-yard close behind us, and 
held my poor half-fainting Louise to my heart in a 
momentary dream of safety. But that dream was soon 
dispelled, for I heard one of the men, as pale as death, 
telling the good youth who had protected us, that the 
whole place had been twice searched for me and my 
followers already. 

The next moment there was a low rap at the gate, 
and, on looking through the grating, we saw the two 
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elder merchants, with a foot-hoy, and immediately gave 
(hem admission, Martin Vern’s face was sad and pale, 
however. 

“ They refuse to open the city gates on any account,” 
he said, as soon as the door was closed. “ Nay, cheer 
lip, sweet lady, we will find means to save you. Miriam, 
w hat says your (piick wit ? To-morrow the search will 
h(! stricter and more orderly,—not less fatal, though, 
flow can we get them o*it of the city ?” 

“ IJy the river ! ” said the girl, eagerly, “ by the river! 
My father’s barge that brought all the gold plate from 
Koiicn, lies just at the back of our garden.” 

“ Hut to get to the back of your house, Miriam,” 
said the merchant, “ they must pass round through 
that awful street w here the blood is now (lowing like 
water.” 

“Over the tops of the houses!” cried the girl; 
“ over the roof! 1 know there is a way. You, dear 

Martin, run round and tell my father to open the door 
above. I will guide them thither.” 

The young merchant paused not a moment, and his 
uncle as eagerly .and rapidly led us out upon the tops 
of their warehouses. Tremendous was the lurid glare 
that rose tip from the streets below; tremendous the 
mingled roar of terrific sounds that reached us as w e 
hurried along the narrow and giddy way. It was like 
walking along the precipice verge of hell itself; and I do 
not think (hat Louise could have borne it long had not 
good Martin Vern soon led us into a sort of alley 
between the double roofs of the houses. 

It was with some difliculty that we found out which 
w'iis the roof of the good .lew’s house; but at length 
Miriam fixed upon it and knocked at a small door in 
the side. For several moments there was no , answer, 
and she knocked again. Then, however, came the sound 
of steps hurrying up, and hands unsteady, it seemed, 
with age or fear, unlocked the door on the other side. 
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As soon as it was opened, the head of Solomon Alinr 
appeared, his limbs shahing, and his face pale, 

“Blessed be God!” he cried. “Blessed be God! 
Come in, my children! come in! All is safe here. 
I always make my honse doubly strong. Ah! bless 
your sweet face, lady, you look pale, and well you may; 
but the boat will save you; it is close to the shore, in 
the little creek 1 had made to unload my merchandise. 
I owe my life to the good lord, your lover, there! ” 

“ My husband! ” said Louise, in a tone that I shall 
never forget; and, casting herself upon ray bosom, slie 
wept. Her tears were soon dried, however, and we hur¬ 
ried down to the bank. 

As it was probable that we might be fired upon, some 
large piles of fagots were given us to make a sort of 
screen on either side, and also to give the barge the 
appearance of a mere wood-boat. A large bag of money 
was placed in my hands by Martin Vern; Miriam 
brought down some rich cushions for Louise to lie 
upon; the Jew himself added wine and provisions, and 
Moric Endem, doing his best to assume the appearance 
of a common boatman, aided another of the men to 
push away from Jhe shore and get into the middle of 
the river. 

As we slowly made our way along, the horrid sounds 
from the centre of the town seemed to decrease; but 
just in passing near the walls the guards first called out 
to stop, and ^eu fired upon us. But their shot did us 
no harm, and, ere they could load and fire again, we 
weye out of reach. We passed the suburb, too, in 
safety; and, oh, how strange was' the sensation, when 
we felt the boat gliding on through the calm, noiseless 
sceims .of the country, and saw the tranquil morning 
light g^wmg warmly in the east. 

Acoor&g to the arrangements between the Baron 
and our horses, and the rest of my followers, 

-with gdim Oomo Marguelette, had been stationed at a 
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little cabaret, not a hundred yards from the river, and 
Sloric, who knew the spot, engaged to land us, and lead 
us thither at once. He was not one to mistake, and 
we put ourselves entirely under his gui^iiice. When 
the boat touched the shore, however, I thought I heard 
ipaiiy persons talking at a distance, and landed first 
to see. 

As I ajiproached the rendezvous, I saw, by the grey 
light of dawn, a much larger body of horse than that 
w hich I expected; and, pausing, I was on the eve of 
returning to the barge, when I perceived a young man 
dismounted, and pacing eagerly backw.ards and forwarils, 
but every now and then halting to look up the road. 
1 thought that I could not be mistaken in the figure, 
and, as I advanced a little nearer, the face of the Prince 
Dauphin became more distinct. At the same moment, 
he caught ,a sight of me; and, darting forward, be 
grasped me by the baud, saying, “ 1’hank Dod!—but 
oh, Dc Cerous, you arc surely not ^lone! ” 

1 told him briefly what had happened, and he replied, 
“ Lose not a moment! Bring them all here. There is 
a litter for the lady, and an escort of my own men, with 
a .safe-conduct from my father. But you must puf 
twenty leagues betw'ccn you and Paris, ere you sleep ; 
for here, at this moment, no man could be certain of 
saving his own brother from hour to hour. No words, 
Dc Ccrons, but away! To Geneva! to Geneva! ifj'ou 
would have safety.” 

No words, indeed, were spent in vain. Louise and 
the rest were brought up from the boat, and, ere twenty 
minutes had passed, we were on our road to Switzer¬ 
land. 

It was not till we had passed the French frontier, that 
I could believe the beloved being, who was now my own, 
was in safety. But my joy was soon mingled with deep 
grief; for at Geneva we learned, for the first time, the 
extent of our loss, and found that the Barony of Blanc- 





